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TOPICS 


ERO AND VILLAIN were’ apparently played simul- 
taneously by. President Coolidge when he vetoed the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, that: bitterly fought-over mea- 

sure by means of which the farm bloc promised our farmers an 
even break? with our! tariff-protected industrialists. In the 
eyes; of.the industrial Kast he looms gloriously as the heroic and 
single-handed:slayer of+a* legislative monster that was about 
to devour. the poor consumer and-business man. But, viewing 
his exploit from the Standpoint of ‘the “agricultural West, the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press” 4 

sees it as a ruthless denial 
of justice, ‘‘a snatching of 
victory from American 
agriculture just at the 
moment when, after four 
years of the fiercest fight- 
ing, after the surmounting 
of obstacles which doubt- 
ers had proclaimed to be 
insurmountable, hopes 
had been elevated to the 
highest.” And Senator 
Shipstead, Farmer-Labor- 
ite, who also represents 
the great wheat-raising 
State of Minnesota, de- 
elares that ‘‘by his veto 
the President has _ sen- 
tenced the agricultural 
West to feed the industrial 
East for less than the 
cost of production.” 

But, whichever réle we 
see him in, the President’s 
veto message (which is 
summarized at the end of 
this article) is said to end only one act in a drama which has 
still a long way to go before it reaches its final curtain, “This 
fight has only just begun,”’ declares Senator Charles L. MeNary, 
of Oregon, coauthor of the bill. ‘‘ The farmer must tighten his belt 
a little more and start all over again,’’ says Senator Norbeck, of 
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South Dakota, another member of the farm. bloc.. The passage , 


of this bill by both Houses of Congress and its veto by the 
President, remarks The New Republic, “probably foreshadow a 
- eonflict which, in one form or another, will for many years 
dominate American politics.” ‘‘Those States which are chiefly 
agricultural will be arrayed against those States which are 
chiefly industrial and urban,” this New York weekly goes on 
to say, ‘“‘and the resulting friction and antagonism will, before 
it is burned out, transform many of the institutions, groupings, 
and loyalties of America of to-day.” 

Among the more immediate political results that may follow 
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<= THE FARM-BILL VETO AS A STORM BREEDER 


the veto, editors and correspondents discuss its bearing upon 
President Coolidge’s prospects of a third term, and the possi- 
bility that it will start a new drive against the present tariff 
schedules. When news of the veto reached the Iowa Legislature, 
one Representative shouted: ‘‘Good-by, Coolidge’; and Govy- 
ernor Hammill announced that ‘‘the people of the Middle West 
must get a candidate for the Presidency who is favorable to their 
interests as well as the industries of the East.”” Among the 
Republicans answering this description the correspondents men- 
tion former Governor 
Lowden, of Illinois, and 
Vice-President Dawes. 
What will happen in the 
nominating convention of 
1928, says David Law- 
rence in a Consolidated 
Press dispatch from Wash- 
ington, will depend in 
part on farm prices at 
that time. Furthermore: 


“As for delegates, they 
are most numerous in the » 
big. Eastern States. The - 
Republican delegates from 
the South usually take — 
their cue from Eastern - 
sources. As the States 
stand to-day which voted ’ 
against the MeNary- 
Haugen bill— with the 
exception of the South, — 
whose representatives in 
both Houses are Demo- 
cratic—the numerical 
strength of those against 
the MeNary-Haugen bill 
would be sufficient to 
nominate a President.” 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


Criticisms ofthe farm-bill veto are naturally.most wide- - 
spread and emphatic in the Middle Western and Western States; 
and most of these criticisms direct a large share of their wrath - 
against the tariff. Thus in the Wichita Eagle, which thinks.that 
‘the major politics of the country for the next six mexths” will 
revolve around this veto, we read: = 


“The elementary proposition that. fat Eastern industry is 
permanently to enjoy special assistance from the Government, 
and that lean Western agriculture is not, is a little leaven which 
may well leaven the whole lump. Public debate on the tariff in 
the West has long been a soporific; within a year it can turn into a 
fiery stimulant. The veto prepares the way.” 


What the farmers can do next, says the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
is to ‘get rid of a tariff which is not only largely responsible fer 
their undoing, but which also tends to excite other people to 
want something like it.’”’ What the President says against the 
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“price-fixing” and taxation features of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill, remarks the Cleveland Press, is equally applicable to the 
present high-tariff rates. ‘‘The nation can not consistently or 
justly follow one set of policies in safeguarding manufactures, or 
banking, or transportation, or utilities generally, and a totally 
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From the Chicago 7ribune 


HOW THE COUNTRY LINED UP ON THE FARM-RELIEF BILL 


The territory in black shows sections of the country which registered opposition to the bill in the final vote 
The white area shows where there was no opposition, and the shaded area is where Repre- 
The map was prepared by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 


in the House. 
sentatives were paired. 


different and ineffective policy in dealing with agriculture,”’ 
declares the St. Joseph News-Press, which adds: ‘‘Coneessions, 
and even sacrifices, rightly may be asked of favored industries 
that the farmer may get substantial justice.’’ And in the Mil- 
waukee Journal we are told that— 


“The most gigantic price-fixing measure ever sanctioned by 
law is the tariff for manufacturers which substantially fixes the 
domestic price at the world price plus the tariff rates. Yet Mr. 
Coolidge is the stanchest of supporters of that price-fixing 
by Government, which is the cause of the disparity between the 
value of the farm dollar and the dollars that transportation, com- 
merce, and labor get. Farmers recognize this.” 


“The fight to put the agricultural interests on a parity with 
the prosperous industries of the country will go on,” declares 
Senator Capper’s Topeka Capital. ‘‘The fight for justice to the 
farmer will not be abandoned,”’ agrees the Omaha Bee, which 
adds: “It is not humanly possible to repress and restrict the 
great basic industry of agriculture and not invite disaster.” 
“The American farmer will not be allowed to sink to the condi- 
tion of the European peasant,” avers the Lincoln State Journal. 
“The Hast can not stave off agricultural relief forever,’”’ declares 
the Chicago Tribune, which tells the farmers that the same ‘‘ toe- 
to-toe fighting”’ that won for the MeNary-Haugen bill its three- 
year fight against a hostile Congress will win again in the future. 
Says this influential Middle-West paper: 


“The President himself is willing to admit the justice of the. 


farmers’ claim to a fairer distribution of the national income. 
This is certainly not the moment to seek new avenues of political 
action. What is needed is more organizing within the established 
political structure and a continuation of the intense campaign 
which was so nearly crowned with success. 

“Sentiment is growing in support of the farmers’ cause. The 
farmers are underpaid. Manufacturers and merchants, as well as 
farmers, are suffering in consequence of the limited purchasing 
power of the rural regions. The farmers, with justice and the 


self-interest of many sections of the population on their side, will 
triumph in the end if they do not now yield to despair. 


Practically every objection Mr. Coolidge raises regarding the 
difficulties of inaugurating and administering the McNary- 
Haugen plan could be cited as reasons for opposing the adoption 

of a protective tariff bill, writes 


O. M. Kile in his ‘‘How Things 
Look to the Farmer” service, 
which is distributed from Wash- 
ington. To quote Mr. Kile fur- 
ther on this point: 


“Mr. Coolidge laments that 
the measure would not apply to all 
farm crops. Neither does the tar- 
iff, but as in the tariff arrangement 
new products are to be added from 
time to time. Mr. Coolidge makes 
much of the fact that the plan 
would not benefit all farmers. 
Neither does the tariff; in fact, 
that is the very essence of the 
farmers’ present difficulty. Mr. 
Coolidge objects that there is a 
chance that certain lines of private 
business might be adversely af- 
fected, certain exporters particu- 
larly. Supporters of the bill deny 
this, but even so, the McNary- 
Haugen plan could not begin to 
interfere with our exporters as 
much as the tariff interfered with 
our importers when the protective- 
tariff principle was first adopted. 
Even on the question of price- 
fixing, which the President insists 
on exaggerating, farm leaders 
point out that this is the inevita- 
ble result and, in many instances, 
the chief purpose of tariff on manufactured articles to-day. 

“Mr. Coolidge goes to what farm heads eall ‘absurd’ lengths 
to try to show how difficult it would be to administer this law. 
‘But,’ ask these farmers, ‘could any law be more difficult to 
enforce than the tariff law?’ Thousands of men are required 
to watch the ports, check invoices, inspect bundles and open 
boxes, analyze liquids, guard the border-lines, board incoming 
trains, even force passengers to submit to personal search, and 
then in the end put up with an endless succession of petty and 
sometimes grand smuggling, deception, graft and other forms of 
evasion. ‘How can Mr. Coolidge use such arguments and still 
preserve his claim to consistency and justice?’ farm leaders ask.’ 


Nevertheless the people of the United States, if the press 
accurately reflects their judgment, are preponderantly in aceord 
with the President in his veto of the'farm-relief bill. ‘‘ Well and 
faithfully done, Mr. Coolidge,’’ exclaims the Washington Post. 
“In despising the brandished swords of the farm bloc, Mr. 
Coolidge has taken a step which will strengthen him with all 
sober-minded people,” thinks the New York Times. ‘‘He has 
made or cemented a hundred friendships for one supporter he has 
lost,” declares The Wall Street Journal. His course was ‘‘wise and 
courageous,’ says the New York American. In similar terms he 
is applauded by the Philadelphia Bulletin, Public Ledger, and 
Inquirer, Springfield Republican and Union, Boston Globe 
and Herald, Pittsburgh Gazette Times and Sun, Washington 
Star, and New York Evening Post, Herald Tribune, Sun, and 
Journal of Commerce, and the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Nor do we lookin vainfor approval in the Western press. ‘SA 
thumping veto,” exclaims the Cleveland Plain Dealer admiringly. 
“The courage and vigor of this action will give Calvin Coolidge 
a still larger and finer place in public confidence and respect,”’ 
says the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ‘‘The President is bigger 
and braver than Congress,” declares the Toledo Blade. He 
leaves the MeNary-Haugen bill “‘without a leg to stand on,” 
thinks the Chicago Evening Post. ‘‘A courageous veto,” says 
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the Cincinnati Enquirer. He once more justifies the confidence 
of the people, remarks the Columbus Ohio State Journal. ‘He 
has lived up to his convictions—and he has played good polities 
in doing so,”’ believes the St. Louis Star. His veto message, in 
the opinion of the South Bend Tribune, will win converts even 
among the friends of the McNary-Haugen bill. He has proved 
his case, asserts the Detroit Free Press. His ‘broadside of 
. logic and fact,”’ points out the Minneapolis Jo urnal, leaves the 
bill ‘‘a tattered and sorry spectacle.” In similar vein are the 
comments of the Minneapolis Tribune, the Oshkosh WNorth- 
western, and the San Francisco Chronicle. 

Turning to the Southern press, we find the prevailing comment 
running along the same lines, particularly in the Baltimore Sun, 
Dallas News, and Richmond Times-Dispatch. 

Before noting why President Coolidge found it impossible to 
approve the MeNary-Haugen bill, we should understand that that 
measure, aS summarized by the New York Herald Tribune, 
appropriated $250,000,000 to assist the farm cooperative organi- 
zations, through a Federal Farm Board, in lifting the agricultural 
surplus from the domestic market. Under the terms of the bill 
this would have been paid for by an equalization fee levied on 
the producer; or producers benefited. The commodities which 
were to have benefited by the bill are corn, wheat, rice, hogs, 
cattle, cotton and tobacco. Attorney-General Sargent opined 
that the bill was unconstitutional because it required the Presi- 
dent to select the Farm Board from men recommended by 
representatives of the farmers; because of its price-fixing provi- 
sions; and because the compulsory contribution of an equaliza- 
tion fee amounts to taking property without due process of law. 

President Coolidge, who was born and raised on a farm, took 
the oath of office in his father’s farmhouse, and likes to work on 
the farm in his vacations, declares at the very beginning of his 
veto message that the farmers need relief. But he says that the 
main trouble with the McNary-Haugen bill is that ‘‘it would not 
benefit the farmer.’’ He fears that the promise of stable prices 
would increase production and decrease consumption at home, 
and thus dump a larger surplus on the world market, which 
would eventually lower prices throughout the world. And “‘the 
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administrative difficulties involved are sufficient to wreck the 
plan,’’ in the opinion of the President. He sees no way in which 
the MeNary-Haugen machinery could possibly control the 
agricultural surplus. It would turn the farmer over to the 
tyranny of bureaucratic control. And then— 

“The bill would impose the burden of its support to a large 
degree upon farmers who would not benefit by it. The products 
embraced in the plan are only about one-third of the total 
American farm production. The farmers who grow these com- 
modities are themselves large consumers of them and every 
farmer consumes several of them. There are several million 
farmers who do not produce any of the designated products, or 
very little of them, and they must pay the premiums upon the 
products designated in the bill.” 

President Coolidge also objects to the MeNary-Haugen mea- 
sure because it ‘‘is essentially a price-fixing bill.”” And because 
contracts must be made with thousands of what the President 
calls ‘‘processors’—millers, packers, manufacturers and the 
like—the bill means ‘‘an enormous building up of government 
bureaucracy to let and inspect these billions of dollars of con- 
tracts, with all their infinite variety of terms.” ‘‘ Parallel with it 
another bureaucracy must be built up to collect and distribute the 
equalization fee.’’ Nor is there any reason why other industries 
which might be in difficulties should not receive the same treatment 
as the farmers—copper, coal, lumber, textiles, for instance. Then 
we would see the establishment of bureaucracy ‘“‘on such a scale 
as to dominate not only the economic life but the moral, social 
and political future of our people.”” Coming back to the MeNary- 
Haugen bill itself, the President observes that ‘‘the amount of 
the equalization fees, the metliod of collection and disposition 
of these great sums of money are to be determined by the board 
without any effective check or review from the executive or 
Congress—a delegation of powers under which our form of 
government can not continue.” The Farm Board could easily 
make the United States liable for larger sums than the original 
appropriation of $250,000,000. In fact, President Coolidge ends 
his veto message with a warning based on the unlimited powers 
of the Farm Board in its field—‘‘no such unrestricted powers 
have ever been conferred upon any board.” 
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THE DOHENY OIL LEASES KNOCKED OUT 


66WUSTICE TRAVELS WITH LEADEN HEELS, but 

strikes with an iron hand,’ is the way Senator Walsh 

of Montana feels about it, now that the United States 

Supreme Court has finally and officially vindicated his 
investigation of the Harding Administration’s oil deals, and 
declared the Doheny leases unlawful and void and the whole 
Fall-Doheny transaction ‘‘tainted with corruption.” With 
those last three words the Supreme Court, in the opinion of the 
New York Evening Post and many another paper, ‘‘confirms the 
feeling of the man in 
the street.” pans 
time the whole nation 
cheers,’ declares the 
Boston Herald, and 
from end to end of 
the country the news- 
papers express their 
gratification that at 
last justice has been 
done. 

The recent acquittal 
of Mr. Doheny and ex- 
Secretary Fall is every- 
where borne in mind, 
and the general feeling 
is exprest by the Spring- 
field Republican when 
it says that even that 
Washington jury’s ver- 
dict of ‘‘not guilty” 
in the criminal case 
for conspiracy is now 
“morally overturned” 
by the Supreme Court’s 
decision in the civil 
ease. The Baltimore 
Sun remembers that 
“fifteen United States Judges, including one District, six Court 
of Appeals, and eight Justices of the Supreme Court have now 
found Messrs. Doheny and Fall guilty of fraud upon the Govern- 
ment, while a jury did not believe the evidence justified convic- 
tion for conspiracy.”” The Boston paper finds here an indictment 
of .our criminal processes, and the New York Evening World 
thinks ‘‘the man in the street will continue to shake his head 
eynically and wonder why men of great power and wealth ean be 
involved in fraud and corruption and not pay the penalty.” 
While the layman may have difficulty in understanding why a 
jury should find Fall and Doheny innocent while the Supreme 
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Court so plainly declares their acts to be corrupt, the New York | 


Herald Tribune thinks ‘“‘he would make a parallel distinction as 
a matter of man-to-man justice without hesitation”: 


“He would discharge a suspected employee if morally satisfied 
of his guilt, whereas if the evidence of crime was complete he 
would institute criminal proceedings against him. The law 
merely seeks the same end by saying that the stigma of crimi- 
nality shall not attach without overwhelming proof, whereas 
the setting aside of a contract—gs in the presont Doheny case— 
or a money judgment for breach of contract needs a lesser degree 
of proof. 

“But a human factor also played its part in the criminal case 
arising from the same facts. That was the personality of Mr. 
Doheny, grown old in the oil business, with a long record of 
frontier integrity. Whatever the jury felt with regard to Mr. 
Fall, it clearly wished to believe the best of Mr. Doheny. The 
Teapot Dome eases remain. There can bo little doubt of the 
Supreme Court’s decision of the civil action. The criminal 
charges involve a new set of facts and a new background. The 
result of these additional charges against Mr. Fall will not be 
long delayed.” 
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RIGHT OVER THE WHITEWASH! 


All the oil cases, we read in the news columns of the New York 
World, sprouted from that famous “little brown satchel, < which 
Mr. Doheny has described as really black, that carried an 
“eloquent cargo of $100,000 in currency’? from Mr. Doheny to 
Secretary of the Interior Albert B. Fall in November, 1921. 
The Elk Hills case was the first of these. It was started before the 
United States District Court in Los Angeles in October, 1924. 
According to The World: 


“The first contract was entered into between Fall for the 
United States Government and the Doheny company on 
April 25, 1922, less 
than five months after 
the $100,000 was de- 
livered. It gave the 
Pan-American Com- 
pany a prior right to 
lease lands in the Gov- 
ernment’s naval — oil 
reserves and provided 
for construction by the 
Doheny interests of 
storage tanks at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, for stor- 
age of 1,500,000 barrels 
of naval reserve fuel 
oil. The Government 
agreed to pay the cost 
of the storage facilities 
and the stored fuel oil 
by exchanging royalty 
erude oil of equal value. 

“On June 5, 1922, 
the Government gave 
the Pan-American Com- 
pany the right to drill 
wells and take oil on a 
royalty basis from the 
Elk Hills naval oil 
reservein Kern County, 
California. A supple- 
mental contract, dated 
December 11, 1922, pro- 
vided for additional oil 
storage construction at 
Pearl Harbor for 2,700,000 more barrels of fuel oil and a supple- 
mental lease of the same date conveyed further naval oil lands 
to the Doheny company for exploitation. Doheny subsequently 
declared that ‘if we don’t make $100,000,000 out of this we’ll be 
in hard luck.’ 

“To put Fall in a position to negotiate these valuable leases 
and contracts with his benefactor it was necessary for President 
Harding to issue an Executive Order authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to lease the lands in the naval oil reserves for the 
Navy Department. 

“At trial of the suit in Los Angeles it was contended by the 
Government that Fall induced the President to sign this order; 
that the $100,000 ‘loan’ influenced Fall to negotiate secretly with 
the Doheny company; that the exchange of royalty erude oil 
involved in the contracts was illegal; and that the leases and 
contracts were entered into without competitive bidding, as 
required by law. 

“The defense argued the ‘loan’ was a personal matter; that 
the secrecy of the negotiations was in compliance with a request 
from the Navy Department, which was in fear of a Japanese 
crisis; and that opportunity was given other oil companies to bid 
for the lease and contracts. ”’ 
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—Pease in the Newark News. 


The trial court canceled the leases and contracts, but allowed 
Doheny compensation for expenses incurred. The Circuit 
Court of Appeals upheld the cancelation, but ruled that Doheny 
was not entitled to compensation for the construction work 
because of the illegality of the contracts. This decision was con- 
firmed by the United States Supreme Court on February 28. 
The exact amount of money Doheny must return to the Govern- 
ment is variously estimated. A New York Times correspondent 
puts it at $10,541,947.59. Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. 
Wilbur estimates the total loss to the Doheny companies at - 
$21,686,928. The only recourse left to Mr. Doheny and his. 
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associates in the matter of reimbursement is, as the Supreme 
Court points out, an appropriation by Congress. Washington 
correspondents, however, think it is practically impossible to 
get an appropriation from Congress as now constituted. 

The Supreme Court’s decision was unanimous, altho Mr. 
Justice Stone took no part in the ease, as he was Attorney-General 
of the United States when it was instituted. Mr. Justice 
Butler, who delivered the opinion, emphasized the secrecy sur- 
rounding the oil deals and the fact that there is no law authorizing 
the exchange of reserve oil for such large scale improvements as 
that at Pearl Harbor. He asserted that there was no competitive 
bidding. He declared that Secretary of the Navy Denby -was 
not entirely ignorant, but ‘‘took no active part in the negoti- 
ations.” That Doheny gave $100,000 to Fall is said to be 
sustained by the evidence. It is declared that: 


“The facts and cireumstances disclosed by the record show 
clearly that interest and influence of Fall as well as his official 
action were corruptly secured by Doheny for the making of the 
contracts and leases; that, after the Executive Order of May 31, 
1921, Fall dominated the administration of the naval reserves, 
and that the consummation of the transaction was brought about 
by means of collusion and corrupt conspiracy between him and 
Doheny. Their purpose was to get for petitioners oil and gas 
leases covering all the unleased lands in the reserve. 

“The making of the contracts was a means to that end. The 
whole transaction was tainted with corruption.” 


Even if bribery can not be definitely proved, it is enough, we 
are told, that the Doheny companies ‘‘sought and corruptly 
obtained Fali’s dominating influence in furtherance of the 
venture. It is clear that, at the instance of Doheny, Fall so 
favored the making of these contracts and leases that it was 
impossible for him loyally or faithfully to serve the interests of 
the United States.’”’ The Pan-American companies are told 
that they can not expect to be reimbursed for their expenditures 
by reason ‘‘of the ordinary rule that one who seeks equity must 
do equity.”’ ‘‘Let the wrongdoer first restore what it confesses 
to have obtained from the Government by means of a fraudulent 
scheme formed by its officers, stockholders, and employees in 
violation of law.’’ Further, since Congress had not authorized 
the improvements made by the Doheny companies, the Court 
thinks it must be assumed that the United States did not want 
them. The Court’s opinion of the Fall-Doheny transactions 
is finally summed up in this emphatic sentence: 


“The contracts and leases and all that was done under them 
are so interwoven that they constitute a single transaction not 
authorized by law and consummated by conspiracy, corruption, 
and fraud.” 

And so, comments the Jersey City Journal, speaking for news- 
papers in every section of the country, justice has finally been 
done the people of the United States. It is reassuring, says the 
Seattle Times, to have another such proof ‘‘that the nation’s 
highest tribunal may be trusted to administer justice irrespective 
of distinction or wealth of ligitants.’’ ‘‘The mills of the gods,” 
declares the Newark News, ‘‘have ground Albert B. Fall and 
Edward L. Doheny exceeding small.” ‘‘In the pages of Ameri- 
ean history,” agrees the Sacramento Bee, ‘‘they will forever 
occupy a dishonored place,” and they will have ‘‘set an example 
to other corruptionists to keep their hands off the public domain.” 
Says another Pacific coast paper, the Portland Oregonian: 


“‘Let those who think there is no limit to the power of money 
think of Doheny, old, still rich, but indelibly branded with 
shame as one who conspired to wrong his country under the cloak 
of patriotism. Let those who believe that public office is an 
opportunity for private graft and who believe that money can 
buy immunity think of Fall, who bears the same brand. 


To end with a contrasting view, we note the rather weary 
observation of the Albany Knickerbocker Press that, while justice 
fs served by the Court’s decision, ‘‘it comes too late to carry any 
great significance for most citizens.” 


A CHURCH VERDICT ON A STRIKE 
| Dosen CATHOLIC, AND JEWISH church 


bodies, cooperating for the first time in history in an inves- 

tigation of a railroad strike—or lockout—declare, among 
other things, in a report covering 128 pages, that ‘‘there is a lack 
of moral and social responsibility” in connection with the present 
strike or lockout on the Western Maryland Railroad. Respon- 
sibility for provoking the controversy is attributed to the 
company’s management, but at the same time the engine em- 
ployees of the road are censured for being ‘“‘somewhat obdu- 
rate”’ in their negotiations. With the exception of the Rockefeller 
interests, now controlled by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
the other stockholders are said to have maintained a neutral 
or hostile attitude toward the enginemen, firemen, and hostlers 
of the road, who have been ‘‘out”’ since October, 1925. 

The survey on which these conclusions are based, says the 
Baltimore Sun, was conducted by~the Research Department of, 
the Federal Council ‘of Churches, the Social Action Department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, and the Social 
Justice Commission of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis. Says the joint report of these religious bodies, in part: 


“It has been conclusively’ démonstrated in this case that 
industrial strife can produce religious and moral chaos. The 
church can not stand by, unaffected and disinterested, while the 
very antithesis of its highest aim is being spread, often within 
its very walls. 

“Except for John D. Rockefeller, Jr., representing publicly 
what are known as the Rockefeller interests, none of the stock- 
holders seems to have given any serious consideration to the 
issues raised inthiscontroversy. The Alien Property Custodian, 
representing large interests, has been conspicuously silent. 

“The strike question investigation has led us to the conclusion 
that the strike was precipitated by the management’s posting 
a lockout order, by the summary enforcement of the lockout 
upon certain of the enginemen, and by the refusal to with- 
draw it. This order put an end to the contractual relations 
between the company and the enginemen’s brotherhoods, and 
was to all intents a violation of an existing agreement. The 
strike, therefore, was provoked by the action of the management. 

“A strike is the act of employees. A lockout is the act of an 
employer. While the distinction is not always clear, there seems 
to be no question about it in this case.” 


These conclusions, to the Boston Herald, ‘‘are interesting and 
important,” particularly in view of the fact that the Western 
Maryland is the only Class 1 railroad that has failed to adopt the 


- “standard wage increase’”’ granted by the New York Central 


Railroad in 1921. Furthermore, say the railway brotherhoods 
concerned, the management of the road refused all offers of 
arbitration and mediation. 

On the other hand, Maxwell C. Byers, president of the Western 
Maryland, declares that— 


“The unfortunate plight of the company’s former employees is 
due to three overt acts, all taken by them or the officers of the 
union who handled the case, to wit: 

‘1. The secret strike vote with the refusal stated thereon to 
submit the case to the [Railway] Labor Board. 

‘9 Their submission to the management, as their best and 
final terms, demands they now concede to have been unreasonable 
and excessive; and 

“3. The strike itself.” 


@ 
The report of the three religious bodies and the case itself, 
believes the New York World, are exceptional: 


‘Tt is the first time these three religious bodies have cooperated 
in such action. The Western Maryland could have met the 
settlement sixteen times over without default in its great mort-" 
gage interest. ; 

‘“‘As always, the public has a deep interest in this prolonged 
struggle. The changes in the working rules sought by the road 
would have meant for the men up to twelve hours work a day in 
some cases. 

“The Western Maryland will not gain in publie estimation by 
a continuance of its ruthless employment policy.” 
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WHY FRANCE AND ITALY OPPOSE 
DISARMAMENT 


CONSIDERABLE CRIMP, it is generally agreed, has 
A been put in President Coolidge’s plans for a limitation 
of naval armaments conference by the flat refusal of two 

of the four Powers invited to join in the parley. Since these 
two nations—France and Italy—are members of the League of 


Nations, and admittedly are not financially able to enter into 
competition with Great Britain and Japan, who already have 


—Sykes in the New York Evening Post. 


signified their willingness to discuss equalization in non-capital 
ships, with a view of avoiding further building rivalry, it becomes 
of interest to learn why they decline to join in another Wash- 
ington Conference. True, there are official explanations from 
the Premiers of both France and Italy, but correspondents of 
American newspapers in Paris and Rome have their own ideas 
of the reasons which actuated the heads of these Governments 
to decline the Coolidge invitation. Frankly, admits Frederick 
Hollowell, in a Rome dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune: 


“‘Ttaly is out to make a place for herself in the world, to make 
room for her overflowing population—peacefully, certainly, if 
possible; but, if not, then somehow. Whether her reasons for this 
determination are good or bad is beside the point here, but the 
fact is she is so irrevocably convinced of their justice that 
nothing short of a miracle could change her attitude. 

“The entire philosophy of Fascism consists in the intention and 
even determination to make Italy felt world-wide as a great 
Power. The Italians lately have been reading assiduously ancient 
Roman history, as well as that of the Italian medieval States, 
and they have tearned that the tremendous power both exerted 
in the world was due primarily to sea power—that is, on the 
Mediterranean. The history lessons largely explain the lively 
shipbuilding program Italy has pursued the last few years.” 


To quote in part Premier Mussolini’s reply to the President’s 
invitation: 


“Ttaly, on account of her unfavorable geographical position, 
can not expose herself without grave danger to any restrictions of 
her naval armaments, which are already insufficient for the 
needs of her defense. Italy, in fact, has only three means of 
communication with the outside world, three obligatory passages 
for her supplies: through the Dardanelles, Suez, and Gibraltar. 


‘‘Ttaly has an enormously long coast-line, with populous cities’ 
and vital centers at a short distance from it, and with two large 
islands, besides the Dodecanese Archipelago, which are bound to 
the peninsula by lines of vital traffic. Italy, finally, must take 
into account the other nations which look into or have access to 
the Mediterranean, which are particularly favored by their 
geographical position, threatening our essential lines of com- 
munication, or which have under construction many naval units 
of various types, or are elaborating naval programs of great 
importance.” 


What of the French attitude toward another disarmament 
conference? According to The Independent: 


- 

‘“‘The principal reasons for the French rejection of the Presi- 
dent’s proposal fall under two heads: First, according _to 
Premier Briand, for France to accept would mean a repudiation 
by her of the principle on which she has predicated any disarma- 
ment scheme—namely, that such a scheme should envisage all 
branches of the armed services and should take account of 
geographical position, overseas commerce, potential economic 
strength, and the strategic frontiers of each nation concerned. 
Second, that acceptance would undermine the prestige of the 
League and work counter to the principle that disarmament in 
small naval craft was of equal interest to all nations alike, and 
not alone to the five Powers mentioned by President Coolidge.” 


Both the French and Italian arguments have merit, thinks the 
Minneapolis Tribune. Yet— 

“Tt is difficult to avoid the suspicion that neither France nor 
Italy are nurturing the hope that complete and universal dis-— 
armament will be forthcoming in this decade or the next.” 


Still another explanation for Italy’s refusal is advanced by the 
Chicago Evening Post: 


“Italy professes to be concerned about the naval possibilities 
of some of her smaller Mediterranean neighbors. There seems 
little reason for such anxiety. The probable fact is that Italy’s 
thought is of France, and that she has followed the example of 
France in refusing to enter the conference, not from any spirit 
of admiring imitation, or harmony of understanding, but because 
as long as France stands aloof, Italy fears to do otherwise.”’ 


Italy’s refusal, however, does not surprize the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. To quote this daily: 


‘*Mussolini has well capitalized the two grievances which post- 
war Italy has against her northwesterly neighbor—the belief 
that France was responsible for the Italian failure to obtain 
more benefits at the Versailles Conference, and the conviction 
that French colonial expansion in Northern Africa and the 
Mediterranean are obstacles to legitimate Italian aspirations. 
These grievances of the Italian people he has employed to further 
his own mad dreams of Cesarean conquest. He would rule, as did 
the tyrants of old, over a Mediterranean empire of his very own. 

“The action of both France and Italy toward the invitation 
of President Coolidge merely proves what the world already 
knows—namely, that as long as Mussolini remains in power, 
there will be no real disarmament because there will be no relief 
from the threat of war.” 


The New York Herald Tribune, however, is convinced that— 


““Ttaly’s naval program is not a menace to general stabilization 
and equalization. The Italian Government accepted at the 
Washington Conference a 1.67 ratio in capital ships. Her 
allotted battle-ship tonnage is 175,000. But she has an actual 
tonnage of only 133,678. She is building no additional battle- 
ships. Her aireraft-earrier allotment is 60,000 tons.° She has 
no carriers and is building none. In eapital ships she is far 
below her treaty apportionment. 

“The same is true with cruisers. Italy’s ratio tonnage in this 
class is 110,085. Her actual tonnage, built and building, is only 
50,784. In destroyers, with 37,223 tons, she is again behind 
the ratio, with a percentage of only 1.14, against an allowable 
1.67. In submarines alone does she exceed the ratio—2.75 
against 1.67. Yet in fleet submarines she is little short of parity. 
And in the submarine class as a whole she is relatively far in- 
ferior to France or Japan. Italy can thus contribute little or, 
nothing to further nayal armament limitation.” 


™_a 
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ANOTHER COAL STRIKE IN PROSPECT 


NOTHER COSTLY STRIKE in the bituminous coal- 
fields looms as a possibility through the failure of soft- 
coal operators and union mine-workers of the ‘central 

competitive district” to reach an agreement at their recent 
conference in Miami. The majority of correspondents at the 
parley, together with the editorial writers at home, agree on this 
point. True, at the end of the meeting, the Policy Committee 
of the United Mine Workers voted to make settlements with the 
operators by districts, but the operators are said to have pledged 
themselves to stand together, and under no condition to consent 
to district settlements. 

The disagreement at Miami resulted from the failure of the 
operators and miners to agree on a new wage-scale to take the 
place of the Jacksonville agreement, which expires on March 31. 
That agreement, signed three years ago, has not been satisfactory 
to the operators. They say they can not continue to pay the 
wages it calls for—$7.50 per day. ‘‘This averages $2 per day 
higher than the wages now paid in the non-union fields of 
Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia,”’ explains the Brooklyn 
agle, ‘“‘and the union mine-owners of the central competitive 
field, comprising Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western Penneyl- 
vania, insist that they can not compete with non-union coal on 
that basis.’’ The representatives of the miners, we are informed 
by the Kansas City Star, ‘‘maintain that the trouble in the soft- 
coal industry ean not be settled by cutting wages, and that 
the workers can not adjust their standard of living to the non- 
union wage.” 
conference split. But some 150,000 soft-coal miners in other 
fields are expected to continue working under the Jacksonville 
agreement. Of the conflict between the central competitive 
field and the non-union fields, the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot says: 


“The basis of difference between the miners and their em- 
ployers at the Miami conference was the fact that half of the 
coal industry is unionized and half of it is not. . The non- 
union mines having no agreement with their operatives to live 
up to, and having no organized labor power to oppose, are free 
to adjust wages to suit their own convenience. The wage 


-adjustments in recent years have been downward. As a result, 


the non-union mines have so reduced production costs that 
they have been able to undersell the union mines in most of the 
important fuel markets of the country. The union mines, if 
they are to continue to sell coal at a profit, must do something 
to meet this competition. The easiest and perhaps the only 
way to accomplish this purpose is to reduce wages. 

“The wage dispute is so serious that it may lead to a strike 
and a shut-down of all the union mines on April 1. But the 
essential conflict between the two sections of the industry is a 
matter for equally serious concern. It puts a premium on low 
wages and tends to encourage the operation of less efficient 
mines in the non-union territory, while discouraging the operation 
of more efficient mines in the union territory. While these 
conditions continue there can be no final solution of the problem 
of overdevelopment. And of this we may be sure: As long as 
the problem of overdevelopment remains unsolved, the problem 
of miners’ wages will be acute and strikes will lurk in the back- 
ground of every wage dispute. It is a vicious circle, involving 
disadvantages and loss for operators, miners, and the public.” 


Is there likely to be a strike; and, if so, will it be serious? In 
the event of a strike, where will the consumer find himself? 
These questions are discust by Harden Colfax in a Consolidated 
Press dispatch. Says this authority: 


““The operators in the union fields, speaking generally, are in 
a poor position to engage in a costly battle. On the other hand, 
the United Mine Workers have little reason to desire a struggle. 

‘The situation finds the coal consumer sitting in a position of 
relative ease. At the same time, a strike in the unionized mines 
undoubtedly would lead to advancing prices for all available coal. 

‘Stocks of coal in the hands of consumers on January 1 were 
larger than on the same date of any year since the war, with 
the exception of 1924. In the face of heavy consumption for 
{ndustrial purposes and winter consumption for household uses, 


That, in-brief, is-the rock on which the Miami - 


” 


plus abnormally large exports, stocks of coal increased 12,000,000 
tons between October 1 and January 1.” 


The Newark News, Washington Star, and Indianapolis News 
agree that the public can view a suspension of mining in the 
unionized fields without any great alarm. For one thing, a 
suspension, if it comes, will have several months of spring and 
summer weather in which to run its course. 

On the other hand, the Atlanta Constitution declares that ‘a 
strike in the union soft-coal mines would be most serious.” As 
the New York World points out: 


“Tt is true that there is now a reserve of 85,000,000 tons of 


soft coal above ground; it is true that non-union mines have 
lately supplied 60 per cent. of the output. But the union strike 


HEADED FOR A STRIKE! 


—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


would almost certainly spread to many non-union mines. There 
is great discontent in the unorganized collieries of West Virginia 
and Kentucky, where harsh wage reductions, long hours, and 
bad safety conditions have bred ill-feeling. 

“Wor the growing threat of a soft-coal strike Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Coolidge, and Congress are in part responsible. It was largely 
under Mr. Hoover’s pressure that the Jacksonville agreement 
was concluded. When the Hammond commission made its 
report, Mr. Hoover and Mr. Coolidge had it in their power to 
insist upon Congressional action. Neither has led a real crusade 
for action. Congress has been equally negligent. The result 
is that the soft-coal industry is sicker than ever, many miners 
are back on the 1917 wage level, and the country is helpless in 
facing the prospect of another costly shut-down.” 


At any rate, thinks the Milwaukee Journal, ‘‘the soft-coal 
industry has again demonstrated, in the failure of the Miami 
conference, that it can not or will not settle differences by 
agreement within the industry. The alternative is legislation 
that will persuade them to do it.” To quote the Kansas City 
Star: 


“‘There is a fundamental condition which for a long period 
has given rise to disturbances in this branch of industry. It is the 
familiar fact of too many mines and too many miners. The 
industry is organized for production about 40 per cent. in excess 
of demand. That means wasteful competition. It means 
frequent shut-downs and irregular employment. The workers, 
faced with this condition, feel, quite naturally, they must obtain 
a high wage while they are employed. 

“This phase of the problem hardly will be settled until the 
basic trouble of a badly organized industry is cleared up.” — 
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COLORADO’S TUNNEL THROUGH THE 
ROCKIES 

NE OF THE GREATEST ENGINEERING FEATS in 
American history was advanced a step nearer success- 

ful completion on February 18 when President Coolidge, 

seated in the White House, prest a golden telegraph key that 
gave the signal for blasting away the final obstruction in 
the pioneer bore of the 
Moffat Tunnel, near Den- 
ver. When completed, 
this “‘hole’’ will be the 
longest railroad tunnel 
in the western hemis- 
phere and the sixth long- 
est in the world—6.1 
miles in length. Its 
effect, we are assured, 
will be to open what is 
virtually an inland em- 
pire, greater than all of 
France, which hitherto 
has not been settled be- 
eause of transportation 
difficulties. Denver, 
points out the Prov- 
idence News, will then 
become an important point on the transcontinental route, for, 
with the completion of a ‘‘cut-off’’ between the tunnel’s west 
portal and the town of Dotsero, the distance between Denver 
and Salt Lake City will be shortened by 173 miles. Besides, we 
are told, thirty miles of heavy grades and curves will be elimi- 


Times Wide World photograph 


nated, operation costs due to heavy snowfalls will be greatly , 


reduced in that section, and 
there will be less interruption 
of train schedules by snow- 
storms and snowslides. 

The Coolidge ceremony, 
however, by no means indi- 
eates the completion of the 
railroad tunnel. In fact, we 
are reminded by the Wash- 
ington Star, the real work is 
yet to come.. The backbone 
of the continent has been 
pierced by a_ bore ‘eight 
feet square and more than 
six miles long. -But this, it 
is explained, is the ‘‘ pioneer 
bore”’ which permits a more 
expeditious drilling of the 
railroad tunnel itself, 16 by 
24 feet in size. The smaller 
tunnel will be used later to 
earry millions of gallons of 
water from the west slope of 
the’ Rockies to Denver and 
vicinity. A distance of ap- 
proximately 1,800 feet re- 
mains to be drilled before the 
railroad tunnel will be ready 
for use. This is not expected 
to be completed until early 
in July. In the opinion of 
the New York Telegram, this 
will be ‘‘the greatest en- 
gineering work in the his- 
tory of American railway de- 
velopment.”’ An average of 
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UTAH AND COLORADO SHAKE HANDS 


Governor Adams, of Colorado, right, and Mayor Neslen, of Salt Lake City, repre- 
senting their respective States, meet in the center of the Moffat Tunnel. 


WHERE THE MOFFAT TUNNEL ENTERS THE ROCKIES 


And in the inset, the late David H. Moffat, who dreamed of this short- 
cut through the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific. 


650 men have been employed in drilling the two ‘holes, ”” 
When completed, they will have cost more than $12,000,000, 
it is figured. It is a public enterprise, authorized by the 
Colorado Legislature, and it is the intention of the Moffat 
Tunnel Commission to lease the completed railway tunnel 
to various Colorado and transcontinental railroads, according 
to the Denver Rocky Mountain News. Thus, more than sixteen 
years after his death, 
the great dream on which 
David H. Moffat, Den- 
ver railroad builder and 
financier, spent a life- 
time and an immense 
fortune, will have be- 
come a reality. Actual 
work on the big holes in 
the mountains has been 
under way less than four 
years, according to a 
United Press dispatch 
from the west portal of 
the tunnel. There was 
less than an inch of error 
in the perfect alinement 
of the two bores, one 
from the east and the 
other from the west. Twenty-seven workers sacrificed their 
lives in the stupendous task. To quote the United Press dis- 
pateh further: 


**Since September, 1923, a crew of 650 men has been drilling 
toward the point where east and west were joined to-day. It was 
necessary to excavate 3,000,000 tons of rock, and 2,500,000 
pounds of dynamite were used 
in blasting through. Nine 
million feet of lumber was re- 
quired in the work. 

“Engineers have had to 
solve many difficult prob- 
lems in bringing the tunnel 
to a successful completion. 
When they encountered soft 
rock they had to do much 
permanent timbering. Under- 
ground rivers were another 
source of trouble. It was 
necessary to pump these out. 

“Trains will approach the 
tunnel entrance on almost 
level ground. Traveling more 
than two miles below ground - 
they will climb a slight grade 
through the Continental Di- 
vide. At the middle of the 
bore the grade will change 
and the trains will go grad- 
ually downward until they 
reach the open country on’ 
the mountain slope.” 


The Moffat Tunnel, ob- 
serves the Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, ‘‘in addition to 
affording a more direct route 
to the Pacific coast, will open 
up for Denver a new source 
of water supply which in 
itself will be worth infinitely 
more than the cost of the 
project” David H. Moffat 
died defeated, notes the Co- 
lumbus Ohio State Journal, ° 
““but the idea which inspired 
him has won its way.” 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


PAN-ASIA AND THE “TWO ORPHANS” 


VER SINCE TCHITCHERIN and Tewfik Rushdi Bey 
had that spectacular meeting and confidential conversa- 
tion at Odessa last November, editors and press correspon- 

dents in all the capitals of Europe have been.curious about its real 
significance. In particular, they are inclined to wonder whether 
a properly placed dictaphone in the room where the Russian 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs and the Turkish Foreign Minister 
talked would have thrown any light on a stronger alliance 
between Russia and Turkey and on the part likely to be played 
by these ‘“‘two orphans” in the formation of a Pan-Asiatic league 
against Western Europe. ‘Two orphans’ is the name given 
these two nations by a 
Russian editor, because of 
their exclusion, or at least 
their absence, from the 
international councils of 
Europe. It will be remem- 
bered that the official 
communiqué issued after: 
the Odessa conference 
merely stated that the 
conferees had found noth- 
ing that would change the 
policy of the two States or 
disturb the relations be- 
tween them, only that ‘‘it 
was highly desirable to 
render these relations more 
intimate and cordial, and 
that consolidation of these 
relations would be of the 
highest importance to 
world peace.”” The Man- 
ehester Guardian's Con- 
stantinople correspondent 
is inclined to think that 
the Rushdi-Thitcherin handclasp simply indicated that the wear 
and tear of Turko-Russian friendship had been made good for 
another term. And the Paris Correspondance D’Orient argues 
that Turkey’s true interests lie not with a Russian alliance, but in 
renewed friendship with Britain. 

But that there is something more than idle talk in all the 
rumors of a closer alliance between Russia and Turkey, and 
closer cooperation among all the countries of Asia, as opposed to 
Europe, is indicated by comment in the columns of the press of 
the Near East. An official pronouncement by President Mus- 
tafa Kemal on the progress of Turkish foreign policy along the 
“‘road of peace” laid chief stress on the friendly relations with 
Russia, Afghanistan, Persia, Syria, Iraq, Greece, Bulgaria, Jugo- 
slavia, Roumania, and Albania. This emphasis on Asia and 
Eastern Europe rather than Western Europe is explained by an 
editorial in the semiofficial Hakimet-i-millie of Angora, written 
by a Turkish journalist and deputy, Mahmoud Bey: 


“The policy of Turkey toward Western Europe is clear and 
settled. Our country desires to maintain friendly relations with 
the Great Powers and with its Balkan neighbors. As far as our 
eastern policy is concerned, the uneasiness felt in some quarters 
in that respect is wholly groundless. The nations in the West have 
concluded among themselves a system of ‘ententes,’ alliances and 
understandings, in which Turkey is systematically ignored, 
while in some cases decisions have been taken that are clearly 


THE TURKS AND THE SOVIETS AT ODESSA 


“ After all, when you want to make a sickle out of a crescent, all you need add 


is a handle.” 


hostile to us. In the face of such a policy, Turkey took the only 
road. open to her. ‘ 

“Supported by our Army, and by the self-sacrificing spirit of 
our people, ‘Eurkey has: concluded treaties’ with the Soviets and 
with Persia. These treaties in no way aim to harm any other 
country., So that-we are surprized when people are asking us why 
have we turned to the. East instead of to the West.” : 


. That these Turkish explanations do not entirely convince or sat- 
isfy public opinion in the countries of the Near East is evidenced 
by an editorial in the Athens Eleftheros Typos, in which we read: 


continues with the same 
activity. The movement 
initiated by Moscow and 
aiming at the creation of 
an organization opposing 
and rivaling the League 
of Nations is already as- 
suming a more definite 
form, under the constant 
push of Tehitcherin, and 
owing to the favorable 
ground that these activi- 
ties find in the various 
Asiatic capitals at the 
present time. 

“Notwithstanding the 
denials of the Turkish 
press, it is certain that the 
recent trip to Angora of 
the Chinese Ambassador 
at Washington, Mr. Sze, 
is closely connected with 
the establishment of dip- 
lomatic relations between 
Turkey and China. The 
foundations of a treaty of 
friendship, which will pre- 
cede the establishment of 
diplomatic intercourse be- 
tween Angora and Peking 
have already been laid 
down at Moscow. The treaty has not been signed yet, but the 
text of it is ready, and is only awaiting the official signatures. 

‘‘No one minimizes the significance of this new treaty with 
China in addition to those already concluded with the other 
Asiatic countries. No matter how impossible may appear the 
foundation of an Asiatic League of Nations to-day or to-morrow, 
the fact remains that deep changes are taking place in the Hast, 
where the Asiatic peoples are awakening, creating a problem of 
the first magnitude for Europe.” e 


| “The eastern’ policy of Turkey 


—Comoedia (Paris). 


The Soviet press has been almost silent on the Odessa meeting, 
the most definite statement appearing in the official [zviestia: 


‘At first the bourgeois press of Europe interpreted the Soviet- 
Turkish non-aggression pact which was concluded a year ago as 
an insignificant ‘trifle.’ It was said that its real weight lay in 
some ‘secret clauses’ which have never existed in reality. Yet, 
the fact that in the course of this year five similar pacts have 
been concluded—between Soviet Russia and her Eastern friends 
as well as among various Hastern Powers—has provoked a 
change in European opinion. Every new pact has been received 
by Europe with a growing dissatisfaction. Especially typical 
is the indignation with which Europe learned of the conclusion 
of such a non-aggression pact between Turkey and Persia. 
These pacts have torn the united imperialistic front against 
Russia in more than one place, especially in the Near Kast, 
where Great Britain saw her scheme of anti-Soviet activities 
seriously endangered. 

“The British policy in Turkey consists of continuous attempts 
at tearing- Turkey away from Russia. The British, however, 
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would sueceed in this only if Turkey decided to give up the 
policy which is being dictated to her by her national interests. 
Thus, anti-Soviet policy would be for Turkey also anti-Turkish 
policy. It is for this reason that Turkey has hitherto declined 
all attempts to draw her into anti-Soviet combinations. Mean- 
while, the British are carrying on in Turkey, as well as in other 
Asiatic countries, the combined policy of the ‘nut and candy’: 
on the one hand, they promise to Turkey their support for the 
expansion of her domains into the Caucasus, for her hegemony 
in the Black Sea and for the obtaining of a permanent seat in 


“HIS GHOST STALKS NEAR, MIDDLE, AND FAR EAST” 


This statue of Lenin, the late Bolshevik leader, is to be placed in 
the gardens of the Winter Palace of the late Czar in Leningrad. 


the Council of the League of Nations, in ease she puts an end 
to her friendship with Russia; on the other, they are trying to 
frighten Turkey into anti-Sovietism. 

“The significance of the Odessa meeting has been very well 
summarized by a Turkish paper, L’Hcho de Turquie, which has 
said: “One must understand that the Russo-Turkish friendship is 
based on a serious foundation and one must give up all attempts 
at finding any secret motives in it. Our policy is perfectly clear: 
we merely want to defend our safety and our existence.’”’ 


In the opinion of the anti-Bolshevist Russian Posliednia 
Novosti, published in Paris, the Odessa interview was a good deal 
of a bluff. ‘Both Moscow and Angora wanted to show off to 
the Western world their tender friendship and to scare that world 
with the ghost of the Asiatic League of Nations.’’ The impres- 
sion was given that something important was kept seeret and 
hidden from Europe and so the meeting ‘‘acquired the outward 
significance of a great political event and deeply imprest all 
Europe’’—just “‘the result which Moscow and Angora wanted 
to attain.”” But this Russian paper feels that even tho the 
Odessa meeting was a bluff, the Asiatic league project is not: 


““Harly in November a conference was held in Angora by the 
representatives of various Asiatic countries. Among them 
were: China’s Minister to Washington, a Minister of the Persian 
Government (Mirza-Abdul-Hussein-Khan-Timurtash), Afghani- 
stan’s envoy to Turkey (Gulam-Yelany-Khan) and the Soviet 
Ambassador to Turkey (Mr. Switz). No official information 
as to the work accomplished by this conference has been pub- 
lished, but, as far as one can judge by the statements of well- 
informed European and Turkish papers, the formation of an 
anti-Geneva Asiatic League of Nations was discust. This 


Angora conference was the continuation of negotiations that 
had been begun in Moscow some time before, and the Odessa 
meeting was the continuation of the Angora conference. 

“Tt goes without saying that behind all this diplomatic 
activity stands Moscow. The Soviet Government is still 
trying to turn to its own advantage the nationalist move- 
ment in the Orient and to take hold of the ‘explosive 
material’ that has been accumulated there in the course of the 
after-war years. It must be recognized that the Communist 
attempts at directing the formless Oriental movements into a 
revolutionary channel still constitute a serious threat to the 
cause of peace and civilization. Recent revolutionary out- 
breaks in the Dutch India are but one of the symptoms of this 
danger.”’ 


Any discussion of Pan-Asia, however, should include Chinese 
and Japanese opinion, and we find a most interesting editorial 
in the Tokyo Kokumin. After speaking of Turkey and Russia 
as “de facto allies” and “the two abominable international 
orphans in the eyes of Europe,” certain reasons for their 
position are stated by the Japanese editor: 


‘Russia has long been seeking an outlet in Asia, but her way 
of expansion has always been blocked by Great Britain. Conse- 
quently, the interest of Russia clashes everywhere on that 
continent with that of Great Britain. These two nations have 
not been friendly because of their rivalry in Asia. Great Britain 
and France have not been friendly with Turkey. Elated at 
victory, they attempted the partition of Turkey between them- 
selves. With this ambition in view, they vigorously tried to 
extend their influence in that country to the chagrin of its 
people. The Turkish ill feeling against Great Britain and 
France is deepened as time goes on. The growing affinity 
between Turkey and Russia is a natural sequence of events, 
because they have so far been the two orphans in the field of 
international polities. 

‘“‘The Odessa meeting is a significant event in international 
relations, but it does not imply their immediate resistance to 
Europe. The conjecture that it is a preparation for the organ- 
ization of an Asiatic federation is no doubt a dream of alarmists. 
Asia does not threaten Europe, but Europe’s injustice toward 
and insults of Asiatic nations constitute menaces to its con- 
science. The nations of Europe have to reflect and to rectify 
their own faults. What they have sown they must reap. 

“Russia has already concluded treaties of arbitration with 
Turkey and Persia. It is probable that other nations of Asia 
will bring about same arrangements with the Soviet nation. 
The proposed formation of an Asiatic federation is at present a 
Utopia in the field of international politics, but when an oppor- 
tunity comes the movement will be brought into being. The 
moment the nations of Asia see it acutely necessary for them to 
conclude an international treaty, such as the Locarno pact, they 
will surmount all obstacles in their way and will complete the 
movement.”’ 


Finally, it is interesting to note in The Nation (New York) 
what is said to be the first translation into English of the 
speech on Pan-Asiatic unity delivered in Yokohama in Japan 
by Sun Yat Sen, only a few months before his death. The 
Chinese leader, who is now the great symbol of the Nationalist 
movement, declared that Russia is looked on as a ‘‘ poisonous 
snake” by the other white nations of Europe, simply “‘ because 
Russia believes in benevolence and righteousness, not in force 
and utilitarianism.’’ So— 


“Naturally, Russia comes to link hands with the Asiaties, and 
breaks her family ties with the West. 
that the Russians may succeed in carrying out these new princi- 
ples, heap condemnation upon her as a rebel against the 
eivilized world. 

“We talk about Pan-Asiatie unity. In the last analysis, what 
is the problem we are trying to solve? Simply this: How ean 
we Asiatics, who suffer at the hands of Europeans, resist their 
power? Or, to put it differently, our question is: How can we 
free the opprest peoples from the oppressor? The opprest are not 
only confined to Asia. They are also to be found in the very 
midst of Hurope. Many persons regard any movement for the 


emancipation of the masses as rebellion against civilization. - 


The civilization which we propose to uphold is that which strikes 
down tyranny. To seek the emancipation and equality of the 
opprest is what we propose to do.”’ 


The Europeans, fearing - 


* 
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GERMANY AND THE “DAWES MOLOCH” 


HE HORRID KING MOLOCH, ‘“‘besmeared with 

blood,” is the very unattractive Miltonic personage 

with whom some German newspapers, especially the 
Berlin Lokal Anzeiger, link up the Dawes plan in a crusade 
against what they call the injustice and harshness of the plan’s 
terms. ‘“‘Even commercially thinking,’ remarks the Vossische 
Zeitung, “‘the American leaders of industry will certainly not 
demand that, for the sake of the fulfilment of the Dawes obliga- 
tions, the State must simply let 2,000,000 men—5,000,000 
people, including their dependents—go hungry.” At the same 
time, according to John Elliott, a Berlin correspondent of the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Vossische Zeitung criticizes the 
remarks of Henry N. Robinson, coauthor of the Dawes plan and 
president of the First National Bank of Los Angeles, to the 
effect that Germany is well able to pay the reparations bill. 
While admitting that Germany’s military budget is only one- 
third of what it was before the war, this German newspaper 
claims that the cost of war pensions more than makes up for 
what is saved by the smaller Army, and it adds there is the 
further expense of providing unemployment insurance for nearly 
2,000,000 idle persons. Stigmnatizing Mr. Robinson’s assertion 
as ‘‘milk-maid accounting,” the Taeglische Rundshau declares: 


“It offers striking proof of the accuracy of our argument that 
American hymns to Germany’s economic achievements are sim- 
ply attempts to convince the world that Germany is not justified 


in demanding revision of the Dawes plan, but is able to pay what 


is asked and maybe more. : 


“*So that trade territories abroad can purchase German exports, 


they must borrow from America at a high interest. Thus‘America 
has a fine field for her surplus capital, earns lots of money, and 
becomes financial dictator of the whole world. No wonder Mr. 
Robinson seeks to preserve the Dawes plan for all eternity.” 


An eb Guire study of the future working of the Dawes 
plan is contributed to the London Westminster Gazette by Bern- 
hard Dernburg, formerly German Finance Minister, and also 
Colonial Minister, in which he points out that the problem is 
twofold, namely: 


‘*First, the collection of the sums provided under the plan 
within Germany; secondly, the transfer of these sums to the 
creditor nations—both for an as yet unlimited number of 
years. The two sides of the problem are interconnected. The 
amounts to be paid by Germany rise rather steeply—from 200 
million marks in the first year, to 1,220 millions in the second, 
to 1,500 millions in the third year, to 1,750 millions in the fourth 
year, and to 2,500 millions in the fifth year. They do not re- 
main stationary at that figure, but are increased by the working 
of a prosperity index number with no adequate or corresponding 
decrease in ease of a falling-off in prosperity. It is therefore 
very difficult to make any forecast. What can be done is to show 
the way things have shaped so far, and to deduce from that the 
direction in which developments may possibly take place. 

“Germany is not self-supporting, either in raw materials or in 
foodstuffs. This means that the increase in revenue necessary 
for the raising of the additional amounts depends on an increase 
of activity in business, and especially upon an increase in foreign 
trade. The possibility of transfers in foreign coin depends, 
furthermore, on an active balance of payments, or, in other 
words, on an increase in the surplus of exports over imports. 
The achievement of this object does not depend solely or even 
largely on our will and determination to achieve it. It rests 
with the customers and creditors of Germany to say what volume 
of German goods they are ready to take at a fair price. Deliver- 
ies in kind compete with the home industries of the recipients, 
and with their own activities. Except for raw produce the chief 
creditors place no orders of any consequence, and with the restora- 
tion of the French coal-mines one of the chief items in the demand 
for German materials has been eliminated. The general tendency 
in Europe is the same as in the United States, namely, ‘protect 
your home industries.’ So tariff walls constantly rise and special 
duties that theoretically are applicable to goods from all nations 
aze imposed on goods that are specialities of Germany. 

‘So the grotesque situation is created that payments are de- 
manded from Germany for huge amounts, while the only way 


in which they can in practise be made is being deliberately 
blocked. 

“‘Furthermore, the entire structure of German foreign trade 
has changed for the worse since 1913. In 1913 our business with 
Russia was 2,305 millions; in 1925-26 it has been only 578 millions, 
with Austria about 2,000, as against 1,447 millions; and, of course, 
the amounts for 1925-26 represent very considerably smaller 
quantities as a consequence of the decrease in the purchasing 
power of money.” 


What is more, Dr. Dernburg goes on to say, the splitting up of 
Eastern Europe into a number of small States makes business 
even more complicated. A number of commercial treaties have 
been concluded by Germany since the stabilization of the mark, 
he admits, but arrangements with Germany’s biggest neighbors, 
France and Poland, have not been brought about so far. There- 
fore he thinks that— 


“The prospects in this direction are rather gloomy. In the 
Armistice and in the Peace Treaty the tendency to weaken 
Germany found its expression in provisions stripping us of as 
many instruments of business as possible by confiscating our 
colonies, ships, businesses, docks, credits, and investments 
abroad. The most conservative estimate of the cash value of the 
movable items in this list is‘made by Messrs. Moulton and 
Maeguire in their book, and is 27,000 million marks; the loss of 
territory and. productivity: is, of ‘course, not included in this 
estimate. 

“To replenish this working capital and-to put in order the 
German machinery that had depreciated in war time, we had 
to resort'to foreign borrowing? ‘ The President of the Reichs- 
bank estimated this indebtedness, long- and short-term, at about 
5,000 millions, with-an interest charge of some 350 millions 
annually, that must be met in precedence of the Dawes payments.— 
Now Article 248 of the Versailles Treaty gives to the reparations 
charge a first lien on the resources of the Reich and the Con- 
stituent States. But this is a paper provision. The war has left 
us with 1,500,000 of war victims; the inflation has wiped out the 
basis of existence of innumerable old and decrepit people; the 
savings of the workmen have vanished into smoke, and with two 
millions of unemployed and short-time workers, who can not be 
allowed to starve for fear of internal disturbances if not for 
reasons of humanity, there are charges that have, perforce, to 
rank before reparations. 

‘“‘Tt therefore appears that, unless business greatly increases, 
the level of taxation can not be further strained. Norisit possible 
to confiscate by taxation whatever savings are being made in 
industrial fields. The population continues to increase by be- 
tween. 500,000 and 600,000 annually. These increased numbers 
must come into employment and must be provided with tools, 
and consume working capital, since outlets for a surplus popula- 
tion are not open in foreign parts. On the contrary, the tendency 
of immigrant restriction becomes more accentuated, notably in 
the United States and Australia and in our former enemy States. 
The fundamental principles of the Dawes plan, of business res- 
toration and increase of the surplus of exports over imports, and 
the maintenance of a decent standard of living, seem so far to be 
unfulfilled, and the means for meeting a greatly increased repara- 
tions payment are not visible at present. rs 

“The German attitude toward this situation is loyally to try to 
live up to the plan and to trust in the loyalty and the common 
sense of its administrators.” 


The above-mentioned statement of Henry N. Robinson, 
coauthor of the Dawes plan, on Germany’s ability to pay, was 
made public in a report of the National Foreign Trade Council, 


and in it we read: 


‘Comparing the full burden of the reparations collection which 
will come due in 1928-29—$625,000,000 per year—we find that the 
actual outlay for the maintenance of the military department 
of the German Government for the year ended March 31, 1914, 
was over $407,000,000—that is, over two-thirds of the annual 
standard reparations payment. : 

“Tt may be that financiers in certain European countries 
allow the wish to father the thought so far as German economic 
instability is concerned. But it is rather surprizing that bankers 
and economists in the United States should be expressing opinions 
to the effect that there must be a revision of the Dawes plan. 
The present attitude of Germany’s business leaders does not 
afford any ground for doubt concerning the country’s ability 


to. pay.” 
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PANAMA BALKS AT THE NEW TREATY 
WITH US 
N= ONLY IN PANAMA but in Latin America in general, 


and in some European countries, much severe criticism of 

Washington has appeared coincident with the withdrawal 
from the Panama.Assembly of the new treaty negotiated with 
Uncle Sam by the President of Panama. President Chiari of 
the Panama’ Republic is reported in>the. Panama, press to have 
preferred not to urge the issue in: view of the storm of criticism 
in the Isthmus. A Panama City-correspondent of the Chicago 
Tribune, Roy Blank, reports’ that the most objectionable article 
in the treaty is.that' whieh ‘requires Panama: to participate in 
any war involving the United ‘States,”* and-he adds: 

“This caused unfavorable comment in Europe where it was 
alleged the terms affected-Panama’s participation in the League 
of Nations. -Sefor Alfaro [Panama’s Minister. to Washington] 
was instructed to:seck a clarification of the phraseology showing 
clearly. that Panama is not obliged to supply troops to the 
United States, as is commonly understoed from the text. 

“As a result of the bitter criticism of this article made by 
local opponents, -peasants in the interior are declared to be 
quitting. their farm jobs and fleeing to the hills, believing they 
are about to be conscripted for a war between the United States, 
Mexico, China ‘and Nicaragua. 

‘““*T have received no communication from Washington indi- 
eating the State Department’s attitude on resuming negotia- 
tions, but I hope it will accede to our wishes, because the changes 
desired are not fundamental and concern mainly the phraseology 
and interpretation of objectionable articles in the treaty,’ 
President Chiari said. 

“The Panama Foreign Minister, Horacio Alfaro, a brother 
of the Minister to Washington, denied the Washington report 
that Panama wants a-lump sum in payment from the United 
States for the construction of the Trans-Isthmus Highway. 

“““We object to the road specifications, for they require a 
$3,000,000 outlay by Panama, in addition to the sum paid by 
the United States,’ he said. ‘Panama ean not afford this. It 
is too much to expect from Panama. We want to make our 
own specifications, calling for a cheaper highway.’ 

“The Trans-Isthmus Highway is regarded by the United 
States as a military necessity for the defense of the Panama 
Canal.” 2 


While the Panama Minister to Washington, Ricardo Alfaro, 
as above indicated, has been sent to Washington with instruc- 
tions from President Chiari to endeavor to obtain a renewal of 
negotiations with the State Department, various editors recall 
that the treaty withdrawn from the Panama Assembly by 
Panama’s President was designed to supplant the abrogated 
Taft agreement of 1904. In 1904, Mr. Taft, then Secretary of War 
in the Roosevelt Administration, celebrated an agreement with 
Panama, supplementing the Hay-Bunau Varilla Treaty of 1903, 
under which the canal was built with guaranties to Panama. 
It also interpreted relations between the United States and 
Panama. In September, 1922, the State Department announced 
that abrogation of the Taft agreement would leave the Hay- 
Bunau Varilla Treaty in full force and effect. President Chiari 
presented the new treaty to the Assembly without comment, 
since he had made a promise to leave the Assembly in a position 
to exercise freely its prerogatives of approval or rejection. 

The new treaty does not contain anything which does not ex- 
ist in fact, but press dispatches inform us that the repercussion 
of events in Mexico and Nicaragua aroused certain circles against 
what is called American ‘‘imperialism,” altho the main objec- 
tions raised by the opposition organs were economic rather than 
political or military. La Estrella de Panama has this to say: 


“We may trace the origin of the controversy to the delay in 
obtaining the approval by the United States of Panama’s wish 
to close the Canal Zone to foreign trade in perpetuity. The draft 
of the present agreement, with slight modifications, has been 
ready since 1924, but President Coolidge stedfastly refused 
to yield to our requests, insisting that a twenty years’ exemption 
was sufficient, 


“That offer had a string attached to it, in the form of a clause 
authorizing the United States to cancel it at one year’s notice. 
All the other provisions have been agreed upon years ago. 


According to this newspaper, ever since its separation from 
Colombia, Panama has faced the problem of dealing with the 
United States Commissaries in the Canal Zone, through whom, 
it is alleged, huge amounts of goods, free of duty, were smuggled 
into Panama and Colon. Deriving its main income from cus- 
toms duties, the Panamanian Government welcomed the Taft 
agreement, which put a temporary check on the above-mentioned 
abuses. The Diario de Panama attacks the trade clauses of the 
treaty, seeing in the authorization to consider the Canal Zone as 
a free port, and to ‘‘establish bonded warehouses for the assem-- 
bling, storage, repacking and distribution of merchandise’’ the 
death-knell of Panama’s trade. The Star and Herald refers to the 
question in the following terms: 


“Following ‘the lines of previous agreements, the new treaty 
limits importation free of duty into the Canal Zone to the United 
States Government for the needs of the operation, sanitation, 
protection and other related operations of the Panama Canal 
and for the exclusive use of employees and theirfamilies. It is not 
likely that the small contraband trade in goods purchased in the 
commissaries can ever be completely stopt. Compared to the 
amount and value of goods purchased in the Republic and taken 
to the Canal Zone, it is quite picayune. We must also remember 
that generally it is residents of the Republic who do the smug- 
gling of commissaries’ goods into the Republic.” 


Besides the trade clauses which seemed to have formed the 
main arguments of the opposition, the military clauses granting 
free passage of United States forces throughout the Republic, 
and use of all naval and air bases in the event of conflict, were 
also scored, much to the amusement of Col. Bunau Varilla, 
drafter of the first treaty between the two countries, who de- 
clares in the Paris Figaro, that ‘“‘the United States having ful- 
filled her duty toward Panama, is entitled to enjoy the rights 
thus acquired,”’ and he asks: 


‘‘What intelligent person can conceive that in case of a war, 
in which the protecting Power is involved, the protected could 
remain neutral and hamper the moves of the former, when they 
would originate in the latter’s natural need of protection?”’ 


While Panamanian opposition almost completely forgot 
Panama’s adherence to the League of Nations, and the implicit 
prohibition to adopt a treaty along the lines mentioned, as long 
as it belongs to the Geneva organization, the press of other 
Latin-American countries, as well as some European organs, 
see in it ‘‘a deliberate attempt by the United States to slight 
the League.” Said Excelsior, of Mexico City: 


“The treaty being a clear violation of the League covenant, 
we may witness strange sights. Were the United States to wage 
a war on Japan to-morrow, Panama would be in a quandary. 
According to the League, she would be forced to remain neutral, 
but according to this treaty, she would have to declare war. 
Which is which?’’ 


Latin-American press clamor became so general that the Pan- 
amanian Legations throughout the world issued a circular re- 
ceived from the Foreign Minister of Panama, and reading: 


‘““World press comments on the proposed treaty with the 
United States reveal a profound ignorance of our past relations 
with that country. It may properly be pointed out that before 
Panama joined the League we were bound to the United States 
by the treaty of November 18, 1903, which, tho not stating it in 
detail, placed us in the peculiar position of being unable to 
remain neutrals in a conflict in which the United States could 
become involved. This was proved in 1917, when Panama de- 
clared war on Germany, twenty-four hours after the United 


States.” 

The London Observer asks bluntly: ‘‘ After Mexico, Nicaragua, 
and Panama, what?’’ And the Buenos Aires La Nacion con- 
fesses that the Panama Treaty would be the “crowning blow 
in the unfortunate events of the past few months.” 


SCIENCE - AND-~ INVENTION 
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DOES THIS TILT OF THE MOON MEAN A WET OR DRY MONTH? 


NO “WET” OR “DRY” MOONS 


66 ET” AND “DRY” MOONS exist only in our 
imagination, says Dr. W. J. Humphreys, meteoro- 
logical physicist of the U. S. Weather Bureau, in an 

illustrated feature article prepared for newspapers by Science 
Service (Washington). We are all familiar, he says, with the 
assertion that as soon as the moon changes the weather will get 
better. Whatever we want in the way of weather, we shall get, 
we are told, when the moon changes—a cheery, hopeful expecta- 
tion inherited from grand-dad’s grand-dad, so comforting that 
it were a pity to destroy it, if we had nothing better to offer in its 
stead. But really the moon does not control the weather, and 
there are much better guides to follow than the tradition that it 
does. He goes on: 


“How do you know, the faithful ask, and have a right to ask, 
that the moon does not influence the weather? It is certain that 
the great tides of the ocean are caused mainly by the moon; and 
even the continents, mountains and all, are raised and lowered, 
twice a day, nearly a foot by its pull. Surely, then, the tides of 
the light, mobile atmosphere must be so large as to produce 
great changes in the weather. 

‘All this appears reasonable, we must admit; but it happens 
that the atmosphere does not behave that way, and so far from 
it, indeed, that its tides can be detected only by the most search- 
ing and delicate means. We must give up the idea, then, that 
the moon pulls the atmosphere about in great ebbs and flows, 
and thereby affects the weather, because, on careful examination, 
we find that nothing of the kind happens. 

‘‘But how about the heat from the moon? Isn’t that greater 
at full moon than at new moon, and enough greater to change 
the weather? Yes, it is greatest at full moon, but even then, as 
shown by direct measurement, it is so small that it can alter the 
temperature of the earth by only one or two thousandths of a 
degree. 

“Tn quite a different and indirect manner, however, the moon 
changes the temperature of the earth manyfold as much as by 
its own conspicuous radiation. It does so in this way: since 
both it and the earth swing around the sun together, and at 
the same time rotate about each other like a big weight and a 
little weight at the two ends of a stick hurtling end over end 
through the air, it follows that at full moon, when the moon is 
on the opposite side of the earth from the sun, the earth itself is 
closest to the sun, and at new moon farthest away. At full moon 
the earth is about 6,000 miles nearer the sun than it is at new 


moon. 
“This seems a long way when thought of in terms of trav- 


eling over the face of the earth, but it is a mighty little part of 
our 90-odd million miles from the sun, and the temperature effect 
is only about one fiftieth of a degree. 

‘Perhaps, now, our moon champion will offer another and 
very pretty bit of evidence. Why, he says, many a time I have 
seen the moon just eating up the clouds. The sky was nearly 
covered with clouds at sundown, and then in less than an hour 
the moon was shining bright and there scarcely was a cloud to 
be seen. 

“We agree that often a sky that is considerably clouded at 
and before sunset is seen, during the light of the moon, to clear 
off rapidly as the twilight deepens. But we do not admit that 
the moon had anything to do with it. This is how it all 
comes about: when the sun goes down, clouds cool faster than 
the dry air, They lose heat and also chill the air they are in. 
This chilled air contracts, as cooled things do, becomes corre- 
spondingly denser, and sinks to lower levels, pulling the cloud 
particles along with it. As it sinks it gets warmer and warmer, 
and stops sinking and warming only when it comes to the same 
temperature as the air that then surrounds it. Now, as the 
sinking air gets warmer, of course the cloud droplets in it evapo- 
rate and the cloud disappears. The whole process happens just as 
well when the moon is below the horizon as when it is above, but 
we don’t see so clearly the vanishing of the clouds on a dark 
night as on a bright one. 

““™he moon then does not make big tides in the air; it does not 
in any way appreciably affect the temperature of the atmosphere; 
and altho it seems to dissipate clouds, it does nothing of the kind. 
We are sure, therefore, after all this, that the moon does not 
noticeably control the weather. But our moon friend is abso- 
lutely certain that when the moon changes the weather changes, 
and that it seldom changes without a change of the moon. In 
both these eases he is absolutely right, not because the moon 


‘changes the weather, but because as both are always changing 


they have to change together. There are only about twenty- 
eight days from new moon to new moon, and in that time 
the moon shows four changes—first quarter, full moon, third 
quarter, and new moon; one change every seven days. These 
changes are not abrupt, but each is spread over at least two or 
three days. ; a5 

“Those who forecast the weather in this manner generally give 
it a leeway of a few days in which to make good. Our friend 
really is playing the game of ‘heads I win, tails you lose’; for 
as all the time is used up, it would be impossible to find any date 
on which a change of the weather could occur without being 
close to some change or other of the moon. 

“But what about dry moons and wet moons, that tell us what 
sort of weather we are going to have for nearly a whole month? 
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When both horns of the new moon point up it can hold lots of 
water without spilling, and therefore brings enough to furnish a 
dozen rains or more. On the other hand, when the new moon 
stands on end, or nearly so, it is a dry moon. It can hold but 
little water, and of course for the next three or four weeks there 
will be very few rains, and even these will be light. Yes; we tell 
him, we heard all that long ago, and we also heard forecasts and 
explanations just the reverse. That is, we heard some people 
say that when both horns of the new moon point up there will be 
rain; and we heard others say, just as positively, that the month 
would be dry, because when both horns are turned up, very little 
water can spill out. In short, while the moon weather-prophets 
all agree that there is a wet moon and a dry moon, they differ 
completely as to which is which! Each is wholly wrong, but their 
average is exactly right, for there is no wet moon and no dry 
moon. If there were, then since the pointing of the new moon’s 
horns is the same everywhere along any parallel of latitude, wet 
spells and dry spells would not be scattered irregularly over the 
earth as they actually are, but would form continuous belts 
around the world, which cer- 
tainly they do not. Further- 
more, careful studies of the 
records kept at hundreds of 
weather stations all over the 
earth show that neither the 
pointing of the new moon’s 
horns, nor any of the moon’s 
changes, has the slightest rela- 
tion to warm weather or cold, 
wet or dry, fair or foul. 

“The moon is a wonderful 
theme in song and story, in 
love and war, in sentiment 
and science, but for all that it 
never did, and it never will, 
have anything to do with caus- 
ing or changing the weather.” 
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NO MORE GARRET GENI- 
'USES—Some scientific discov- 
eries and inventions have in 
the past been the result of the 
genius struggling in poverty. 
But poverty does not clarify 
thought, nor furnish labora- 
tory equipment, says Herbert 
Hoover, in his recent address 
on ‘‘The Nation and Science,” 
delivered before the Sigma Xi 
Society in Philadelphia. He 
went on: 


Courtesy of The Popular Science Monthly 


THE CELL-SURGEON’S INSTRUMENTS 


“Discovery was easier when 
the continent was new. Dis- 
covery nowadays must be 
builded upon a vast back- 
ground of scientific knowledge, 
of liberal equipment. It is 
stifled where there is lack of 
staff to do the routine and 
where valuable time must be devoted to tending the baby or 
peeling potatoes, or teaching your and my boys. The greatest 
discoveries of to-day and of the future will be the product of 
organized research free from the calamity of such distraction. 

“The day of the genius in the garret has passed, if it ever 
existed. The advance of science to-day is by the process of 
accretion. Like the growth of a plant, cell by cell, the adding of 
fact to fact some day brings forth a blossom of discovery, of 
illuminating hypothesis or of great generalization. He who 
enunciates the hypothesis, makes the discovery or formulates 
the generalization, and thus brings forth the fine blossoms of 
thought is indeed a genius, but his product is the result of the 
toil of thousands of men before him. 

“A host of men, great equipment, long patient scientific experi- 
ment to build up the structure of knowledge, not stone by stone 
but grain by grain, is now our only sure road of discovery and 
invention. We do have the genius in science; he is the most 
precious of all our citizens. We can not invent him; we can, 
however, give him a chance to serve.” 


This is the incredibly delicate micro-manipulating instrument as 

devised by Dr. Robert Chambers of New York City, with the aid of 

William Farnham. Using one of the needles as a pipette, Dr. Chambers 

has injected chemicals into living cells so minute that they can be seen 

only through the powerful lenses of a microscope. His experiments led 
to new discoveries concerning cell structure. 


DISSECTING THE LIVING CELL 


HE VITAL UNIT—the cell—out of which all living 

things, animals and plants alike, are built up, may now 

be handled by experimenters as if it were the tangible 
body of a living creature. With instruments lately devised 
and perfected, a single cell may be dissected, dosed with chemicals, 
and manipulated in all sorts of ways under the microscope, 
altho it would take 3,000 of them to fill the space of an inch. 
How this is done is told by Edgar C. Wheeler in an illustrated 
article contributed to The Popular Science Monthly (New York). 
Writes Mr. Wheeler: 


‘‘) have just come from the most astonishing operating room 
in the world. I have seen a scientist take a living creature 
smaller than the finest speck of dust in the air—so small that 
thousands of them might rest comfortably on your thumb-nail— 
and perform an operation upon 
it, much as a doctor might 
operate on a human patient! 
With needle points too fine and 
delicate for human hands to 
manipulate without the aid 
of precision instruments, he 
probes into the microscopic 
secrets of the smallest unit of 
life we know on earth—the 
single living cell. Into one of 
these cells, so minute that it 
can be seen only through the 
powerful lenses of a microscope, 
he injects chemicals, just as a 
physician injects drugs into a 
human patient with a hypo- 
dermie needle, and watches 
their reactions. 

‘“The ‘surgeon’ who performs 
these wonders—and he is one 
of a number of scientists to- 
day who are doing much the 
same thing—is Dr. Robert 
Chambers of the Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical School in 
New York City. His achieve- 
ments are not only disclosing 
new knowledge to combat dis- 
ease and prolong life, but are 
bringing nearer than ever be- 
fore an answer to the greatest 
riddle of the wuniverse—the 
secret of life itself. For they 
are giving us new glimpses of 
the structure and habits of the 
very foundation bricks of life 
—the minute jellylike specks 
of energy of which you and I 
and every other living thing 
are made. 

*‘Hivery cell is composed of 
the strange stuff called proto- 
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when seen under the micro- 
scope, resembles the jellylike part of white of egg. These tiny 
droplets of jelly appear, at first sight, to be featureless; without 
character, organs, or mechanical divisions. Yet, astonishingly, 
each one constitutes in itself an entire organism, or being, capable 
of performing all the complex functions of life, such as sensation, 
eating, reproduction, excretion and spontaneous motion. 

“The living cells of protoplasm are little storehouses of energy, 
which exert themselves in performing useful work. Under the 
microscope a single cell may be seen at its most important task — 
that of renewing and perpetuating itself. This it does, by divid- 
ing to form two complete cells where one was before. These in 
turn divide. And so the life force continues its process of 
renewal. 

““That is how every living thing grows. 

“It is to discover something of the chemical processes that 
underlie this ceaseless stream of life that Dr. Chambers and 
others are probing the bodies of single cells under the microscope. 

“The invincible power of the life foree was demonstrated in a 
recent experiment by Dr. Chambers. His subject was a single 


plasm, a clear substance which, _ 
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Courtesy of Dr. Robert Chambers 


A THRILLING BATTLE FOR LIFE 


Four remarkable microphotographs, showing dramatically the victorious struggle of a single living cell to perpetuate itself. To arrest its whirling 


motion of division, opposite sides of the cell were caught by fine needles. 


egg cell from the sea, less than a thousandth of an inch in di- 
ameter. The cell began the process of division, creating within 
its own substance two opposing streams in the form of tiny 
whirlpools. As it did so, Dr. Chambers caught up the opposite 
sides of the cell with extremely fine needles and stretched them 
out in an attempt to arrest the whirling motion of division. 
But the tiny unit of life would not be denied. 

“Instead of surrendering, it tore itself viciously away from 
the needles which held it, and so fulfilled its destiny. 

***Tn its action, the living cell,’ Dr. Chambers told me, ‘seems 
to be like a tiny electrie battery in which current is generated by 
the chemical action of an exciting liquid. Inside the cell is a 
central portion, or nucleus, which seems to be the inmost seat of 
the life forces. This is alkaline in its chemical characteristics. 
Surrounding the nucleus is an acid substance. This, in turn, is 
enveloped in a thin coating, or membrane, and the surface of 
the cell is bathed by the blood stream, which again is an alkaline 
solution. Here, then, we have a combination which may be 
capable of generating energy by electro-chemical action.’ 

“One important significance of these discoveries by Dr. 
Chambers is that they tend to bear out the fascinating theory 
that the basis of all life and all matter is electricity. They were 
made possible by his invention of a wonderfully delicate instru- 
ment which enables him to inject from a syringe microscopic 
drops of chemicals into the heart of the cell. By observing 
changes in the color of the injected chemicals, he can determine 
the chemical characteristics of the cell substance.” 


These discoveries, Mr. Wheeler reminds us, recall, too, 
experiments conducted by Dr. W. R. Whitney, director of the 
General Electric Company’s research laboratory, which demon- 
strated the relation between the nerve-current and electricity 
by means of an “electric nerve,” the vital part of which was a 
photo-electric cell. The eye of a frog when exposed to candle 
light, he reported, will generate current easily measured on a 
galvanometer. “‘In fact,” said Dr. Whitney, “all living tissue 
responds to stimulation by producing electric currents.” To 
quote again: 


‘“Dr. Chambers, in his experiments, obviously can not use 
living cells of human tissues. Instead, he uses mostly egg cells 
from the sea. ‘For these cells,’ he says, ‘are bathed and nourished 
by waters which have the same chemical properties as the human 
blood stream; that is why the life of the ocean is so abundant.’ 
With the delicate needle points of his newly devised instrument, 
however, he has been able to dissect from the blood a red corpuscle 
only three-thousandths of an inch thick. He expects that his 
instrument will be of value in studying the effects of different 
drugs on disease germs and the body cells which they attack. 

“Fourteen years ago scientists at the Rockefeller Institute 
determined to see how long a bit of the heart of a chicken still in 
the egg, unborn, would live if it were put all on its own and 
received careful attention. They placed it in a glass jar, and 
surrounded it with proper nourishment. The original cells have 
disappeared, of course, but their descendants are there still, 
thriving and multiplying by division with every indication of 
continuing so indefinitely. Yet the embryo chick from which 


Notice how the cell tore itself away from the needles. 


that heart originally came, had it been born, would have died 
long ago. 

“But if scientists can make these cells live on and on, why, 
you may ask, do we grow old and die? 

“The reason, they tell us, is that the countless cells which 
compose our muscles, nerves, bones and blood are combined in a 
bodily machine so complex that death is the price you pay for 
having it. An injury to one part may wreck the whole machine. 
Or poisons and enemy germs may find an entrance and play 
havoe with the mechanism. 

““No discover just how to prevent these poisons from accumu- 
lating in the cells and how to aid the body in fighting off disease, is 
the ultimate goal of the men who have found a means of dissecting 
cells. 

‘‘The story of how this new science has been developed is a 
romance in itself. The man who first conceived the idea of 
manipulating individual cells under a high-powered microscope 
was Dr. M. A. Barber, of the University of Kansas. When he 
began his experiments nearly twenty years ago, the chief problem 
confronting him was that of obtaining a needle fine enough to 
handle the tiny speck. 

“The instrument which he finally invented was the point of 
a glass thread finer than a hair. To make it he softened a glass 
tube at the center by heating it in a flame, then suddenly stretched 
it out into athread. He broke the thread, and one of the threads 
gave him the fine needle he required. 

“The next problem was to find a way to use the needle on a 
microscopic object. Obviously the steadiest hand could not 
hope to move a needle within such a minute distance with any 
kind of precision. Dr. Barber’s solution was an instrument 
consisting of a set of tubes filled with quicksilver. Delicate 
pressure on the quicksilver moved the needle slightly in one 
direction. Release of the pressure moved it in the opposite 
direction. 

“The possibility of using such a mechanical contrivance 
actually to dissect a living cell was conceived four years later in 
the imagination of a young scientist, Dr. G. L. Kite, a graduate 
student of Cornell University. He and Dr. Chambers began 
experiments along this line, and together they reported the 
results of their first work in 1912. After Dr. Kite’s death, Dr. 
Chambers carried on the work, first using the instrument devised 
by Dr. Barber. This soon proved to be too crude for the pur- 
pose; so, with the aid of William Farnham, of the chemical engi- 
neering department of Columbia University, Dr. Chambers 
invented a micromanipulating instrument. 

‘‘More than a score of these instruments were made by Mr. 
Farnham and distributed among universities in America and 
England. With their aid other experimenters have confirmed 
the conclusion that the protoplasm of a living cell actually has 
an internal structure, including tiny invisible threads of tougher 
material. 

‘‘Dr. Chambers’s apparatus employs two or even three glass 
needles made by Dr. Barber’s original method. These needles, 
however, are controlled within the thousandths of an inch by 
means of micrometer screws. One of the needles can be made 
to serve as a pipette for the injection of chemicals, which are 
carried to it through a flexible tube from a syringe attached to 
the microscope.”’ 
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TROOPS THAT HAVE MADE THE WHOLE WORLD WAKE UP TO NEW CHINA 


When the Chinese Nationalist Government was removed from Canton to Wuchang, a review was held of the pick of Cantonese troops by Mayor 
Sun Foo, who is the son of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder of the Kuomintang party, the chief aim of which is to make China over for the Chinese. 


THE NEW CHINA REVEALED 


HE REBIRTH OF THE CHINESE NATION in the 


throes of civil war, with troops of foreign Powers guard- 
ing their people and property in Shanghai—the country’s 
richest city—while foreign war-ships lie within striking distance 
of Chinese ports, recalls to the world that China, whose legendary 
period of history dates from 2800 B. C., in its latest development 
of Westernization and republicanism dates only from February 
12, 1912, when it became a republic. An additional climax in 
this drama of 4,700 years of Chinese history, it is noted in various 
quarters, is the réle played by Soviet Russia, the newest and 
most radical republic of modern times. While nations other 
than the Chinese fear the Red influence in China, Chinese 
‘authorities point out that China can never become Bolshevik 
but will always remain essentially Chinese. It is claimed by 
Chinese writers, also, that tho the Cantonese Army of the South 
battles with the forces of the North for control of the country, 
both North and South are fundamentally, imbued with the 
same ideal—namely, the abolition of all semblance of foreign 
control, 

In presenting a picture of China and the growth of the Kuo- 
mintang policies of the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, Tur Literary 
Diasst adheres to its policy of non-partizanship and impartiality. 
In these pages and those that follow, to make up this Special 
China Section, there will be found a real panorama of the new 
China as unfolded in its changes toward Western habits, manners 
and customs, with a contrasting spectacle of the China of the 
years past. March 12, 1927—the date of this issue—is the 
second anniversary of the death of Sun Yat Sen. 

In order to understand how matters have come to the present 
pass in China, it is perhaps well to let a Chinese authority, S. Yui, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science in Tsing Hau University, 
Peking, state the ease of New China as he does in an article con- 
tributed to the London Daily Express, in which he says: 


“The period in China to-day is a period of fighting for emanci- 
pation. The Chinese revolution, which began in 1911, is a fight 
for emancipation from despotie rule. This fight will continue 
till the Republic is firmly established. 

““The Chinese renaissance movement, which began in 1917, isa 
fight for emancipation from illiteracy and for freedom of thought. 
This fight will continue till illiteracy vanishes. 

“But the most important fight to-day is the fight for emanci- 
pation from the ‘unequal’ treaties which have bound China hand 
and foot for over eighty years. And this fight will continue till 
the Powers realize the gross international injustice they have 
done to China, and give China her legitimate place in the family 
of nations. 

‘“*What China aspires to to-day is not any concession from any 
of the foreign Powers, but merely the restoration of her lost 
independence—no more than that, and no less than that.”’ 


Four hundred million people, by word and deed, are echoing 
in China the phrase of Foreign Minister Eugene Chen, when he 
said officially for the Kuomintang party that ‘‘the time has come 
to speak to foreign imperialism in the language it understands.” 
This we are told by Henry W. Harris, in the Boston Globe, who 
goes on to relate that: 


“Daily, down the huge Chinese rivers, come white men and 
women—missionaries, officials, business men and their families— 
escaping from antiforeign mobs in the interior. Hundreds of 
these had been cut off for months; hundreds more have not been 
heard from yet. 

“In the cities there have been riots, killings. At China’s 
leading ports (all under the domination of foreign interests) 
Kuropean colonies throw up barbed wire, drill, their residents 
and call home for troops. 

“Kuomintang armies, having brought 55 per cent. of the 
people within their sway, having forced the British from their 
sixty-million-dollar concession at Hankow, now hang like a cloud 
over the key foreign colony at Shanghai. 

‘“Kuomintang political agents tour the whole country, organize 
locals and arouse the whole people against the ‘foreign devils,’ 
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who deprive China of her ports, 
limit and collect her tariffs, run 
gunboats up and down her rivers at 
will and live in the country under 
their own laws, not the laws of 
China. 

“Chang T'so-lin and Wu Pei-fu, 
whose constant wars with each 
other have kept the country in im- 
potent confusion, are now combin- 
ing, drilling troops, and marching 
against the Kuomintang—in the 
hope of stemming the Nationalist 
tide, of saving the feudal anarchy 
which brought to them leadership 
and to their country slavery. 

“On his way to Washington, 
American Ambassador MacMurray 
receives a wire and hurriedly re- 
turns to Peking. President Coolidge 
orders Marines and battle-ships to 
protect the 12,000 American citi- 
zens in China. Great Britain em- 
barks a division of soldiers for 
Shanghai. 

‘‘Obviously, the present trouble 
is not ‘just another war in China.’ 
Old-timers there recall the Boxer 
days of a quarter-century ago, 
when a military secret society, en- 
couraged by the decadent Manchu dynasty, invoked the spirits 
of China’s ancient gods, practised incantations caleulated to 
hypnotize foreigners, attacked the legations and forced the 
Powers to combine in a march on Peking.”’ 


International Newsree! photograph 


But the Kuomintang works differently from the Boxers, 
according to this informant, who claims that it restrains mobs 
from massacre and that whenever it takes a city it organizes a 
central union, not a-.religious sect. He tells us further that: 


“Its generals don’t try to hypnotize the enemy, but follow 
the best strategy that a modern Russian training can teach. Its 
political leaders don’t call on ancient gods, but on liberty, the 
rights of the Chinese to own and govern their country. 

“And the Kuomintang is not receiving the same treatment 
which the Powers gave the Boxers. When Great Britain sug- 
gested a joint military expedition, the idea aroused no enthusi- 
asm. Since then, Britain has suggested slight conciliatory moves 
—and listened to the laughter of the Kuomintang. Then she has 
tried to negotiate with the Kuomintang—and has been told 
to keep her troops out of Shanghai. 

‘*Pulled by sentiment toward a fellow nation of the Orient, 
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SOME FRENCH DEFENDERS IN SHANGHAT 
Saigonese soldiers from French Indo-China, part of the French forces in the menaced city. 
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SOME BRITISH DEFENDERS IN SHANGHAI 


Punjab troops from Hongkong arriving in Shanghai for the protection of British lives and property. 


pulled by the pocketbook to the side of the Allies, Japan does not 
know which way to turn. 

“Secretary Kellogg urges negotiations with ‘anybody qualified 
to represent China.’ Yet the evidence of a Russian connection 
with those best qualified is a hundred times as powerful as any- 
thing he has produced with regard to Mexico or Nicaragua. 

“The paragraphs above must seem like a gigantic and con- 
fused mess. That is exactly what was intended—an accurate 
picture of the situation. It is important to appreciate the chaos 
which envelops 400,000,000 people. It is important to realize, 
also, that the Kuomintang offers China, for the first time in 
a half-century, a genuine hope of freedom, unity and renaissance.” 


If it is not “just another faction” or ‘‘another Boyer uprising,”’ 
asks cvhis contributor to the Boston Globe, what is the Kuomin- 
tang? It is well to realize, he remarks incidentally, that even the 
European newspapers in China now hesitate to call the Kuomin- 
tang Communists, and he goes on to say: 


“The English translation of ‘Kuomintang’ goes a long way 
toward explaining the movement. In Chinese, ‘Kuo’ means 
country, ‘min’ people, and ‘tang’ or ‘tong’ association. ‘Kuo- 
mintang’ means ‘association to bring 
the country into the hands of her 
people.’ It is half a patriotic organ- 
ization and half a political party. It 
has three basic principles. 

“1. People’s Nationalism—The free- 
ing of China from foreigners who have 
tied up the country by treaties dictated 
at the cannon-point. 

‘2. People’s Sovereignty—Develop- 
ment of education and political de- 
mocracy. 

**3. People’s Livelihood—Better op- 
portunities for Chinese business men; 
better conditions for Chinese labor. 
(In China women and children work 
fifteen hours a day for a few cents in 
foreign factories.) ”’ 


The man who put forward these 
principles, we are then reminded, was 
the late Dr. Sun Yat Sen, founder of 
the Chinese Republic, its first Presi- 
dent, organizer of the Kuomintang, 
and the prophet of Nationalist China. 
(A biographical sketch of Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen will be found on a later page 
of this issue.) For five years, while 
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ONE OF UNCLE SAM’S PROTECTORS 


The U.S. S. Pittsburgh arriving at Shanghai to safeguard American interests there. 


China’s generals fought each other, and her diplomats dickered 
with the foreigners for small concessions, the Cantonese prepared 
themselves, and the Globe’s writer goes on to say: 


“The Kuomintang spread over the country, until it totaled 
a membership of a million, mostly students and professional men. 
Capable administrators took over the Government at Canton, 

‘““When Dr. Sun died in the spring of 1925, the situation was 
ripe. T. V. Soong, a young Harvard graduate, had taken over the 
Finance Ministry at Canton and attacked the problem of 
‘squeeze,’ the tremendous graft which prevents Chinese Goy- 
ernments from collecting enough money to pay their expenses. 
By introducing honesty into administration, Mr. Soong raised the 
Canton Government revenues from nine to forty-eight million 
dollars a year—and without increasing a single tax. 

“The Whangpoa Cadet School had graduated Chiang Kai- 
shek, a brilliant young military leader, still in his thirties, 
capable of handling an army. It had also produced enough 
officers to train large bodies of troops. 

“Dr. Sun dead was of more value than Dr. Sun living. The 
eall for his active abilities had ceased. His reputation as a saint 
carried the Kuomintang principles over China as no propa- 
gandist could. 

“Last spring the Cantonese marched. The military leaders 
they hit first did not know what had struck them. When the 
Kuomintang Army won a victory, there was no time wasted loot- 
ing; captured positions were consolidated, plans for the morrow 
matured. The public in captured areas were not only conciliated, 
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but aroused. Labor-unions and 
chambers of commerce were or- 
ganized. Mrs. Sun Yat Sen fol- 
lowed the army, dramatizing for 
civilian populations the legend of 
her dead husband. 

“And when a Kuomintang 
army suffered a defeat, its soldiers 
did not go over en masse to the 
other side, according to the cus- 
tom of Chinese civil wars. They 
retreated, only to advance again. 

“After shattering all the mili- 
tary leaders in the South, the 
army ran against Wu Pei-fu, one 
of the three leading generals in 
China. Wu’s army collapsed, and 
his soldiers, by the tens of thou- 
sands, went over to the Cantonese. 

“Chiang Kai-shek took Han- 
kow and Wuchang on the Yangtze 
and swept down toward Shanghai. 
When Wu and Chang Tso-lin 
combined against the Cantonese, 
Feng, ‘the Christian General,’ 
whom they had driven from 
Peking in the spring, announced 
an alliance with the Kuomintang, 
and hung on their right flank. Feng’s army is the only one 
besides the Cantonese which has received the advantage of 
Russian instruction.” 


Another view of the rise of Chinese Nationalism is afforded by 
Nathaniel Peffer in the New York Times, in which he says that 
the present revolution is of more enduring significance than the 
one that established the Republic in 1911, because— 


“Tt is winning its independence from the West. One may even 
say 1t has won. And the recent British note, on the surface 
a request to the other Powers that they join Great Britain in 
announcing a more conciliatory policy to China, is in effect 
admission of Chinese victory. 

“Denied their appeals at the Washington conference for partial 
relief from the obligations which the treaties with the Powers 
forced on China—extraterritoriality, a tariff dictated’ by the 
Powers, collection of its revenues by foreigners, numberless cities 
governed by one European country or another, foreign war ves- 
sels in its inland waters—the Chinese nursed their wrath only 
a short time. But they talked less humbly. Then, after the 
strike and antiforeign boycott in Shanghai two years ago, they 
dropt all pretense of concealment. They demanded outright 
that the ‘unequal’ treaties be revised. They violated them when 
they wished. They began to handle foreigners roughly. In 
a skirmish on the Yangtze a few months ago they even killed men 
on a British war-ship.’’ 


ONE OF THE GREAT BUSINESS CENTERS OF THE WORLD 
The Bund in Shanghai, which is guarded by American, British, and French troops in defense of foreign lives and property. 
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AMERICAN BELIEFS ABOUT THE CHINESE 
(Compiled by a Chinese Student in the United States) 


That the favorite delicacies of the Chinese are rats and snakes. 
That the Chinese say yes for no and vice versa; and that they 
beckon away from them when they want some one to go toward 
them and vice versa. 
. That they eat soup with chopsticks. 

That chop suey and chow mein are their national dishes, and 
that besides these dishes they eat nothing but rice. 

That Chinese men wear skirts and women pants. 

That a Chinaman never gets drunk. 

That a Chinese is properly a Chinaman and that the word 
““Chinee”’ is singular for ‘‘ Chinese.” 

That the Chinese are a nation of laundrymen, and yet have a 
highly developed civilization. 

That if one ever does a good turn to a Chinese, one will be 
forever pursued by the grateful Celestial in his efforts to repay 
the obligation ten-, a hundred-, and a thousand-fold. 

That in China doctors are’ paid as long as their patients 
are well, and that the payment ceases the moment a patient 
falls ill. 

That all Chinese are cunning and crafty. 

That all Chinese are honest and absolutely trustworthy. 

That girl babies are drowned. 

That the Chinese read from the bottom up, and that they 
open their books at the back. 

That in China the United States is known as the Flowery 
Flag Republic. F 

That the United States is the friend and protector of China. 

That the Chinese never lose their tempers. 

That all the Chinese are industrious and have wonderful 
memories. 

That all the Chinese look alike. 

That they all belong to tongs and fight feuds. 

That the Chinese all speak pidgin-English. 

That they take off their shoes on entering the house. 

That they eat their dessert before their meals. 

That after bathing, they dry themselves with a wet towel 
even tho they have a dry one. 

That they drink hot beverages to cool themselves. 

That in building a house they construct the roof first. 

That the Chinese have no nerves and can sleep anywhere and 
under any circumstances. 

That they have no souls because they are not Christians. 

That they never say what they mean and abhor straight lines. 

That they are comfortable only when they are uncomfortable 
and that they hate a good time. 

That every one can learn all about China and the Chinese if 
he spends a certain length of time-in China. 

That the Chinese invented pretty nearly everything that was 
ever invented. 

That the Chinese all hate water and never bathe. 

That it is impossible for an American to learn Chinese, but 
that it is very easy for Chinese to learn any foreign language. 

That the older eggs are and the more malodorous they smell, 
the better the Chinese like them. 

That they are a mysterious and inscrutable race and that 
they do everything backwards. 


CHINESE BELIEFS ABOUT AMERICANS 
(Compiled by a Chinese Student in the United States) 


That Americans are a mysterious and inscrutable people, 
and do everything backwards. 

That all Americans are rich and generous. 

That Americans are all public-spirited and never litter the 
parks or spit on the streets. 

That in America ladies always come first, and men invariably 
give their seats to women in street-cars and other public con- 
veyanees. 

That American public officials are all honest, and that bribery 
and other forms of corruption are unknown. 

That there are no thieves or robbers in America. 

That all Americans are devout Christians, and all go to 
church on Sundays instead of going to theaters and movie 
houses. 

That the missionaries are the cream of humanity. 

That if a Y. M. C. A. secretary had gone into business for 
his selfish interests he would have become a millionaire instead 
of a “‘Y”’ secretary. 

That America is the one country where the Government is 
run by the people. 

That all American citizens exercise the franchise. 

That in America marriages always turn out happy, and that 
husbands all love their wives, and the wives their husbands. 

That divorce is very prevalent in America. 

That there is freedom of speech in the United States and 
censorship is unknown. 

That the United States is the friend and protector of China. 

That one can depend on getting an education in American 
schools and colleges. 

That an American is always on time for an engagement. 

That Americans don’t drink alcoholic liquor because they 
have Prohibition. 

That there is no class distinction in America, and that a maid 
occupies the same social position as a débutante. 

That all Americans look alike. 

That things are better canned than fresh. 

That all Americans are government spies and “‘running-dogs”’ 
of American imperialism. 

That all Americans are philanthropists. 

That John D. Rockefeller is the most beloved American 
living. 

That Americans hate comfort, and wear stiff white bands 
around their necks so that they can not turn their heads without 
suffocating themselves. 

That Americans are all expert machinists and ean repair 
anything from a watch to a locomotive. 

That they are all doctors and are especially good surgeons. 

That America is not imperialistic, and is loved by all Latin- 
American countries. 

That America is the most imperialistic nation in the world 
and therefore the most hypocritical because of its pretension 
to national righteousness. 


CHINESE AND AMERICAN CONTRASTS 
(Compiled by a Chinese Student in the United States) 


Whereas in China the husband divorces his wife and gets 
her dowry, in America the wife divorces her husband and gets 
his income. 

Whereas in China a despairing wife threatens to hang herself, 
in America she threatens to shoot her husband. 

Whereas in China people are interested in marriages when 
they are being made, in America they become of public interest 
only when they are being unmade. ; 

Whereas in China white is worn by mourners, in America 
it is the color of the bridal dress. 

Whereas in China one shakes one’s own hand to congratulate 
oneself on the good fortune of meeting a friend, in America one 
shakes the other fellow’s hand to congratulate the latter’s good 
fortune in meeting oneself. 

Whereas in China people pay the priests to say their prayers 
for them, in America people pay the priests and have to say the 
prayers with them, too. 

Whereas in China teachers get at least ten times as much 


as a bricklayer, in America the latter gets more than the 
former. 

Whereas in China they drink their liquor hot, in America 
they drink it with ice. 

Whereas in China ‘‘toe’’? means the head, in America it 
means the other extremity of the body. 

Whereas in China people take off their glasses in salutation, 
in America they take off their hats. 

Whereas in China explanatory notes are put on top of the 
page and are therefore properly “‘head-notes,” in America such 
explanations become “‘foot-notes.”’ 

Whereas the Chinese in sewing push the needle away from 
them, the Americans push it toward them. 

Whereas the Chinese compass points to the south, the Ameri- 
can compass points to the north. 

Whereas in China it is west-south, in America it is south-west. 

Whereas in China surnames come first and given name next 
and ‘‘Mr.” last, in America it is just the reverse. 
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THE HATED CONCESSIONS AND ONE-SIDED TREATIES 


HE CHINESE MOB that rushed the British conces- 

sion at Hankow and took it over for Chinese rule exprest 

in forcible fashion the native hatred for these bits of 
alien territory on Chinese soil. As a Chinese writer says in an 
American newspaper, ‘‘nothing short of absolute abolition of the 
concessions and extraterritoriality will satisfy the aspirations of 
the Chinese people.” It is Mr. Chi Chen-wang who strikingly 
sets forth in the New York Herald Tribune what the Chinese 
think on this point. He admits that Americans unfamiliar with 
the situation may view the insistent demands of the Chinese 
for the restoration of the concessions and the abolition of con- 


International Newsreel photograph 


“LIKE HUMAN WOLVES THEY RAN IN HOWLING MOBS” 


The Chinese horde rushing a shop in the British concession at Hankow. No lives were lost, 
however, and later the British and Chinese agreed on a new municipal council for the Hankow 
concession, to have both British and Chinese members, but with the Chinese in the majority. 


sular jurisdiction as nothing more than the vapid vociferations 
of Nationalist propagandists, and he then goes on to show that 
coneessions are in reality small sections of a foreign country set 
down in the middle of a Chinese city, and draws an amusing 
picture of what a similar Chinese ‘“‘concession’” might be in 
America: 


“Tf you could visualize a Chinatown in New York City where 
a bandit could flee for safety and, standing in Mott Street, 
could defy and thumb his nose at Commissioner MeLaughlin’s 
patrolmen standing helplessly on the Bowery, where a United 
States marshal could not serve a warrant even on an American, 
who has violated a Federal law, without first getting the per- 
mission of the Chinese authorities, where native Americans, 
tho in numbers more than 95 per cent. of the total population and 
paying more than half the taxes, are denied the right to vote 
for and be elected to the Municipal Council, consisting only of 
Chinese—if you ean visualize these things, you will have a 
fair picture of the foreign concessions in Shanghai and Hankow. 
With this picture in mind, can you blame the Chinese for showing 
such a determined stand that the concessions must go? The 
Chinese Nationalists are not telling the foreigners to get out of 
China; they only want them to give up the special privileges 
they have wrested from China under the decadent and helpless 
Manchus.”’ 


These concessions are lands set apart in certain Chinese cities 
for the residence of Americans, British, or other foreigners, for 
the conduct of their business, the establishment of their courts, 


and soon. Beginning with those in the five original Treaty Ports, 
these concessions have increased steadily in number as new 
ports were opened from time to time to foreign trade. ‘As 
these concessions were granted individually to various Treaty 
Powers,” says the China Year Book, “a number of them may 
be found in one and the same port, for example, at Tientsin or 
Hankow. In Shanghai the British and American concessions 
were amalgamated in 1854 into one concession, which is now 
called the International Settlement. The French concession 
there still exists as a separate entity.” . 

The story of what the Chinese are now denouncing as the 
‘‘ynequal treaties’”” between the Western 
Powers and themselves as told by various 
writers runs the whole gamut from Gil- 
bertian comedy to tense and tragic drama: 


From the time when the early Euro- 
pean adventurers first found their way by 
sea to China in the sixteenth century until 
the middle of the nineteenth century, trade 
between the white races and the yellow was 
carried on under considerable difficulty. 
The Celestial attitude toward the outlander 
was frankly one of condescending toleration 
of an inferior, that is, when it was not one 
of active hostility, which was frequently 
the case. Foreigners were treated by the 
Chinese with lofty contempt, and their 
footing in the country was of a most pre- 
carious nature. At times they were per- 
mitted to trade in certain ports, and then 
again this privilege was denied them, just 
as the wind happened to veer back and 
forth at the Imperial Court in relation to 
the favor to be accorded to the ‘‘foreign 
barbarians.’”’ For most of the eighteenth 
century the principal center of Western 
trade with China was Maeao, a port estab- 
lished by the Portuguese. Then the 
British East India Company succeeded in 
obtaining a commercial base at Canton, 
where an extensive business was soon de- 
veloped. Here for a number of years the 
foreign trade was kept in the hands of a 
small group or guild of Chinese merchants, 
the Co-hong, who made the whites pay 
dearly for the privilege of dealing with 
them. ‘‘The system enforced under the Co- 
hong monopoly,” says the China Year Book for 1926, ‘‘was that 
for every foreign merchant trading at Canton one of the thirteen 
Hong merchants had to be security, and through him alone, 
both in regard to what he sold and what he bought, could the 
foreigner transact business. ... The exactions levied on 
foreign traders throughout this period were continually the 
subject of protests, and the more glaring attempts to prejudice 
the trade for the benefit of the Chinese officials could only be 
remedied by threats to withdraw the ships and their consign- 
ments.’’ The foreign merchants, both European and American, 
continued to do business as best they could under sufferance 
until early in the nineteenth century, when England made 
various attempts to improve matters by sending missions to 
Peking. The Imperial Court received two of these missions, 
but treated the British representatives as vassals from dependent 
States, and gave them no satisfaction. In the second ease the 
‘Son of Heaven’’ demanded that his British visitor perform the 
kowtow, an obeisance from an inferior accomplished by kneeling 


_and knocking the head humbly on the ground. Needless to say, 


this was refused and the audience came to nothing. The third 
mission under Lord Napier in 1834 was also a complete failure. 
The Emperor remained aloof and unapproachable, and the 
Englishman was treated with disdain by the Viceroy of Canton, 
who refused absolutely to deal with him save through the Hong 
merchants. Difficulties and indignities of this nature con- 
tinued until the breaking out of the so-called Opium War be- 
tween China and Great Britain in 1839. The latter Power now 
employed force instead of diplomacy and seized a number of the 
Chinese ports besides blockading Canton. This war terminated 
in complete defeat for the Chinese, who in 1842 were forced 
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to sign the Treaty of Nanking and to pay an indemnity of 
$21,000,000. 

The tables were now turned, and from this time on any high- 
handedness displayed was no longer on the part of China. The 
foreigners had learned their lessons and proceeded to arrange 
matters so that a return to their previous condition of existing by 
tolerance should no longer be possible. The Treaty of Nanking 
declared five Chinese ports, Canton, Amoy, Foochew, Ningpo, 
and Shanghai, open to all foreign traders and arranged for their 
unrestricted liberty of residence, and for the supervision of com- 
merce by foreign consular officials. It also framed a definite 
schedule of customs duties, which were to be collected by for- 
eigners and which could not be arbitrarily increased by the 
Chinese, and specially provided that any privileges or immunities 
thereafter granted by the Emperor to the citizens of other 
foreign countries should automatically be extended at the same 
time to the British. This is the ‘‘most-favored-nation clause’’ 
that has since become the basis of intercourse between China and 
most other countries. In 1844 Caleb Cushing was sent by the 
United States to China to negotiate a treaty, which contained 
the first definite statement as to extraterritoriality, the great bone 
of contention between the Chinese and the Western Powers, all 
of whom immediately proceeded to make similar treaties. This 
consists essentially in the declaration that foreigners com- 
mitting crimes in China are to be tried by their own courts and 
are not to be subject in any way to the courts of China. It also 
provides that, when a controversy arises between a foreigner and 
a Chinaman, the case shall be tried by a court of the defendant’s 
nationality, a representative of the plaintiff's country being 
permitted to attend and watch the proceedings in the interests of 
justice. This agreement virtually created a State within the 
State, especially as the system of concessions was inaugurated at 
the same time. 


Mr. Chi Chen-wang recalls that the concessions were originally 
designated as a matter of expediency: 


“Their purpose was to provide areas where a handful of 
‘barbarians’ might live by themselves, according to their 
strange way. They were, and still are, legally Chinese territory, 
and the foreign land-owners have to pay rent to the Chinese 
authorities.’”’ He then goes on to show that the Chinese for a 
long time were not especially antagonistic to the concession idea, 
but that with the growth of a national consciousness the in- 
dignity of their position has become fully apparent to them. 
While conceding that ‘‘the Treaty Powers refused to be subject 
to Chinese laws on the ground that the Chinese system of law 
was not compatible with Occidental ideas of justice . . . and 
that its administration was arbitrary, uncertain, and often 
fraught with corruption,’’ he insists upon the ‘‘unequal’’ nature 
of the arrangement, “‘sinee it is inconceivable that any of the 
Powers would grant China the privilege of carrying her own laws 
for the governing of her nationals residing in their territory. 
There is no denying the fact that if China was in a position to 
withstand the demands of the Treaty Powers, extraterritoriality 
would never have been written into the treaties.’’ ‘‘If extraterri- 
toriality meant no more than this,’’ he continues, ‘‘it would not 
have been such a cause of irritation and jll-feeling between 
China and the Treaty Powers. In actual practise consular juris- 
diction does not only apply to cases involving foreigners, but also 
to cases where only Chinese are involved. In the Shanghai 
International Settlement, for example, if a Chinese commits a 
crime against another Chinese he is tried in a mixed court, where a 
foreign assessor not only presides over the proceedings with a 
Chinese justice, but dominates the proceedings. In cases involy- 
ing both Chinese and foreigners, the Chinese assessor is still more 
dominated by the foreign justice and is only a figurehead. ”’ 


The various special privileges that have grown up in connec- 
tion with foreign concessions, and that have proved most galling 
to the Chinese, were made the subject of a memorandum sub- 
mitted by China to the Peace Conference after the war. In 
submitting these questions to the Conference the Chinese 
delegates characterized them as ‘‘hindrances to China’s free 
development,” and asked that they be removed ‘‘in conformity 
with the principles of territorial integrity, political independence, 
and economic autonomy which appertain to every sovereign 
State.” The principal points made in this petition are ably 
summarized in the article by Chi Chen-wang. He says: 


“Chinese residents in the concessions can not be arrested 
without the consent of the consular authorities. In this way 
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Chinese fugitives from the law find ready shelter in the conces- 
sions and can not be reached before warrants are approved by 
the foreign authorities. Thus China has lost plenary jurisdiction 
over its own citizens residing, or, in the case of fugitives, finding 
shelter in the concessions, altho the original purpose of extra- 
territorial privilege was meant for. the sole protection of for- 
eigners.”” ‘‘Consular jurisdiction,” he avers, “has numerous 
other drawbacks. The diversity of laws, the lack of jurisdiction 
over witnesses, the distance of consular courts from the points 
where disputes arise, the incompatibility of the dual duty of the 
consuls as the protectors of the interests of their respective 
nationals, and as the impartial judges of their compatriots— 
these and other inherent difficulties make the application of the 
principle of extraterritoriality exceedingly cumbersome, slow, 
and often inequitable.” He cites as a ‘“‘further grievance the 
Chinese allege against concessions” the fact that ‘‘China has 
lost her right of eminent domain by the existing regulations gov- 
erning these concessions, for Chinese troops are denied passage 
through what is supposed to be her own territory.’’ He states 
that ‘‘within the concessions the Chinese are beginning to feel 
the discriminations that have been made against them. Their 
chief complaint is that they have been deprived of the right of 
representation in the municipal councils without being relieved 
of the obligation of paying taxes. The Municipal Council in 
Shanghai represents a handful of foreign ‘rate-payers,’ the 
Chinese being represented only by an advisory committee of 
three delegates.’”’ He goes on to say that the Chinese Govern- 
ment merely asked the Peace Conference for certain modifica- 
tions of these anomalies designed to give the native element 
greater representation, and a more nearly equal status, and to 
afford the home authorities an increased jurisdiction over its own 
nationals and more latitude in the handling of criminals. ‘But 
the Powers looked upon these proposals as insolent, and as usual 
told China to set her own house in order before approaching the 
Powers for the restoration of her sovereign rights. Now, with 
the Nationalist Government of Canton in the ascendency, noth- 
ing short of absolute abolition of the concessions and extra- 
territoriality will satisfy the aspirations of the Chinese people.”’ 

Among other ‘‘hindrances’”’ that have grown up through the 
inequalities inherent in existing treaties, the Chinese delegates 
to the Peace Conference laid special emphasis upon foreign 
spheres of influence. These consist of special preferential rights 
or trade advantages granted by China to certain Powers in 
certain zones, which tend to give these Powers both the eco- 
nomie and political domination over-such areas, some of them of 
enormous extent. With regard to these spheres, many of which 
were originally obtained under what amounted to duress, the 
Chinese claim that they not only undermine China’s sovereignty, 
but are the cause of dangerous ‘‘economie antagonisms’’ among 
the foreign nations themselves. Other factors of dissatisfaction 
prominently mentioned in the petition are (a) The retention in 
China of foreign troops and police originally introduced by cer- 
tain nations for “‘the purpose of preserving law and order’”’ after 
the Boxer uprising in 1900, and (b) the maintenance of foreign 
post-offices and wireless stations on Chinese soil. 

These protests, many of them conceded to have considerable 
justification, have not gone altogether unheeded, altho, much 
to China’s disappointment, they led to no action at the time. 
The matter became the subject of considerable discussion 
among the Powers, and as a result a Commission consisting of 
representatives of twelve nations—the United States, Great 
Britain, Belgium, Denmark, France, Holland, Italy, Japan, 
Norway, Portugal, Spain, and Sweden—was created in 1925 to 
consider the entire subject of extraterritoriality and report. 
The work of this Commission was much hampered by the fact 
that its traveling committee, charged in 1926 with the investiga- 
tion of Chinese judicial methods throughout the provinces, was 
unable to visit certain sections of the country on account of 
disturbed political conditions, and also by reason of the flat 
refusal of the Canton authorities to have anything to do with 
the Commission ‘‘on the ground that extraterritoriality should 
immediately abolished. without investipation.” The Gommresen 
eee ep reo without investigation.’’? The Commission 

performed a large amount of useful work and 
drawn up a voluminous report of conditions. It has also made 
certain recommendations looking to the curtailment of foreign 
jurisdiction in China and the ultimate abolition of extraterri- 
toriality, when the Chinese Government shall have assumed 
a more stable form and have made changes in its judicial pro- 
cedure that are deemed essential by the Commission. How or 
when the changes indicated will be put into effect is now high] 
problematical, but the work of the Commission is at ae oh 
evidence of good-will on the part of the Powers, and of a genuine 
desire to correct the inequalities of which China is complaining. 
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RUSSIA’S RED HAND IN CHINA 


OW THAT THE ANCIENT DRAGON of Cathay is 
stirring throughout his huge bulk and showing unmis- 
takable signs of waking from his age-long sleep, the 

nations of the West are asking one another just what has pro- 
duced this sudden intense energy on the part of a people that for 
years beyond counting has been the typical exponent of a policy 
of masterly inactivity. It is, of course, evident that the under- 
lying cause of much that is now 
going on in the mysterious realm of 
Chinese politics is due to the ab- 
sorption by young China, especially 
by the intellectual element, of 
Western ideas as well as to the 
facilities for the rapid dissemina- 
tion of these ideas by the physical 
means of communication also im- 
ported from the West. But there 
is seemingly coupled with this a 
second factor, an alien and sinister 
element that has hitherto been 
lacking in the attitude of the Chi- 
nese toward the stranger within his 
gates. To those who are more or 
less behind the scenes in the unfold- 
ing of the drama that now occupies 
the Far Eastern stage it is apparent 
that something more is involved 
than the mere repercussion upon 
the forceful West of the century 
of effort it has devoted to the 
stirring up of this section of the 
slumbering Orient. The voice that 
we hear protesting against unequal 
treaties and demanding the aboli- 
tion of foreign concessions, extra- 
territoriality, and the like, is clearly 
the voice of China herself, but there 
is much to indicate that the hand that controls a goodly part 
of these manifestations is the subtle hand of the Slav. 

In an interesting volume on new developments in China, 
““Why China Sees Red’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), the author, 
Putnam Weale, who has lived many years in the “Flowery 
Land” and written extensively about its life and customs, tells 
us that Bolshevism has been actively engaged in fomenting 
trouble between John Chinaman and his Western friends. As he 
informs us: 
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‘‘The Chinese, who probably of all people in the world are the 
least concerned about anything taking place beyond the limits of 
their own territory, had in 1919 and again in 1920 been surprized 
out of their indifference by a Bolshevik offer that seemed in 
curious contrast with what Soviet Russia was doing elsewhere. 
Briefly, Soviet Russia had offered to abolish all those things 
which had prest on China in the past and had been imposed on 
her by Czarism, and for no other reason than that Soviet Russia 
loved China and wished to show her that the world-republic 
had at last arrived. In return for formal recognition Moscow 
promised to give up the Boxer indemnity, the settlements in 
Chinese treaty-ports, extraterritoriality and tariff restrictions, 
besides converting the Chinese Eastern Railway into a purely 
commercial enterprise which China would be able to buy out 
entirely—not at once, of course, but in a future always slightly 
removed from any suggested date.’ 


This offer, it seems, was pigeonholed by the Chinese Foreign 
Office, which was also deaf to the overtures of the Red emissary, 
Yourin, who was shortly dispatched to Peking to plead for recog- 
nition. He was followed in 1922 by Joffe, who interested Peking 
officials to some extent in Soviet ideas, but failed to secure any 
definite action. Joffe was succeeded by Karakhan, who, by vir- 


tue of lavish baksheesh and an open threat to recognize Man- 
churia as a separate State if matters did not come to a head, 
was able in 1924 to complete a treaty with China which secured 
her recognition of the Soviet Government. This recognition, says 
Mr. Weal®, ‘‘was the goal toward which the Soviet efforts had 
been directed.” Karakhan now took up his abode in the former 
Imperial Russian Legation, where he boldly flew the Red flag 


THE RUSSIAN BRAINS OF THE CANTONESE 


Left to right the Russian, Michael Borodin, chief adviser of the Cantonese Army and Government; 
another Russian adviser, name unknown; General Stallen, Russian Army officer; and, next to him, 
bareheaded, Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, commander-in-chief of the Cantonese Army. 


“between the Union Jack ”’ of England, his neighbor ‘’on one side 
and the Stars and Stripes on the other, and prepared to dispossess 
both flags of all their rights,’ and Mr. Weale adds: 


“Utilizing this vantage ground for further advances was 
child’s play, particularly when Karakhan was able to substan- 
tiate his claim to the titular deanship of Peking diplomacy, be- 
cause he was the only ambassador in a corps of ministers pleni- 
potentiary. Speaking from such a platform, his voice became 
not only the voice of authority but the clarion notes of a prophet 
who foretold such vast changes in the fortunes of the Chinese. 
people that even the great middle party, which does nothing 
but sit and wait, hoping for the best, but always prepared for the; 
worst, began to wonder if Sovietism was not really a thing of 
transcendent power.”’ 


Mr. Weale then details how the wily Reds proceeded to get in 
touch with many quarters that had been neglected by the other 
nations, carrying on their propaganda both by pen and by word 
of mouth. He declares that: ““Altho exaggerated stories have 
been set in circulation regarding the all-pervasiveness of this work, 
there is no doubt that China has been the scene of a maximum 
Bolshevist effort.” He tells how ‘“‘the Russians frequented the 
tea-houses and restaurants and by daily conversations with the 
well-drest multitudes” instilled the idea of the near approach 
of momentous events. He shows further how Karakhan made 
himself the friend of radical students and professors and ‘‘from 
the vantage ground of the diplomatic quarter” was ‘‘able to deal 
smashing blows at the policies of other Powers.” Meanwhile 
the Soviet was not idle in the South. Mr. Weale informs us that: 


“Tt was now freely reported on all sides that Soviet Russia had 
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commenced spending money among students as a counter-offen- 
sive to the Japanese railway advance in Manchuria, Certainly 
the radical wing of every organization was being methodically 
drilled by new drill-masters in a new technique.’’ He then re- 
lates that in Canton, the capital of Southern China, the blandish- 
ments of Russian agents found ready acceptance and that the 
late Dr. Sun Yat Sen was.so captured by ‘‘a reasoned explanation 
of the aims and objects of the Soviet State that he decided to 
admit a Chinese Communist party into the bosom of his own 
Kuomintang (the Chinese radical party). . . . Dr. Sun at once 
saw that this Russian doctrine, behind its high-sounding phrases, 
was primarily a weapon for acquiring what was essential to 
human suecess—force.’”’ For all their denunciations of im- 
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THE RED PROPAGANDIST 


THe MAN WITH THE MEGAPHONE: ‘‘ You slaves, why do you not 
get rid of your enslavers?’’ 
A Voick FROM NOWHERE: “ Have a care, comrade, lest the Rus- 
sian people themselves hear your words.”’ 
—Rul (Berlin). 


perialism and capitalism ‘‘it was clear to the subtle Chinese mind 
that Sovietism took its stand on the same ground.” This was 
force stated in a new way, but force, nevertheless, and that was 
what South China needed to oppose the armaments of the North, 
against which it had been vainly battling for fourteen years 
“with words and yet more words.’’ So Sun Yat Sen threw in his 
lot with the Reds, and altho he ‘‘ was too sick a man when he came 
to Peking to die in 1925 under the shadow of the Chinese Kremlin, 
to whisper more than a few words, those words were his political 
testament. It became a sacred duty to insure the apotheosis of 
one who claimed Lenin as his spiritual guide by bolshevizing 
Canton as no other place in China. In one agent at the head of 
the Canton Soviet, Borodin by name, Moscow had a tower of 
strength, for the man was logical and daring and supplied what 
is always lacking in China—the technique of leadership.’’ The 
Red influence, thus introduced, proceeded to intrench itself, says 
Mr. Weale, throughout Southern China. But Soviet doctrines 
did not prove altogether attractive to the Chinese mind. The 
Russians found it expedient to abandon the preaching of pure 
Bolshevism and to concentrate their attack on “‘anti-imperialism 
and the end of the unequal treaties.” ‘The stuff that was 
swallowed in Europe,” writes Mr. Weale, ‘‘was not very suitable 
for the Chinese people. With all men more or less equal and 
locked together by a highly developed guild system which had 
used syndicalism as a weapon for more than 2,000 years, the 
adherents of Karl Marx were at a disadvantage.’’ 


According to Mr. Weale, Bolshevism has prospered mightily 
in the outlying portions of China’s vast domain. He considers . 
this, in fact, to be Moscow’s chief political gain. “Tn Outer 
Mongolia,” he writes, ‘“‘which is geographically the same region 
as Trans-Baikalia, they have now so entrenched themselves by 
using Russified Buriats that the capital city of Urga is to-day 
nothing but a Soviet seat.’’ He states that a project to link up 
this whole region by means of a railway has been decided upen, 
which will give the Russians the dominating influence in this 
part of China. ‘‘The Young Mongol party, with whom the 
Soviet Government have allied themselves, is not only in power, 
but has taken up with ardor the militarization scheme prepared 
for itin Moscow.’’ Heestimates that the Mongolian Soviets will 
shortly possess a ‘‘mobile force of from thirty to forty thousand 
men, a serious enough factor in any conflict which may arise 
beyond Lake Baikal.”’ 

He goes on to say that ‘‘the proximity of Mongolia to Peking 
and the fact that the barrier region from Kalgan to Kansu—a 
stretch of one thousand miles—is in the hands of Feng Yu-hsiang, 
are factors in coming history which can not be ignored; for the 
Christian general, like the Whampoa Military Academy of 
Canton, has Red military instructors and is sending many young 
officers to Moscow, while the ammunition road to Russia is wide 
open night and day and is crowded with his motor-trucks.”” He 
concludes that ‘‘Manchuria in Chang Tso-lin’s hands is the only 
thorn in the side of Bolshevism and China’s only defense against 
a growing military and political envelopment.’’ He reasons 
that the Northern war-lord’s hatred of the Reds is natural enough, 
for ‘no Czarist dreaming of a restoration in Russia could be more 
bitter about the Soviet rule, not because he has studied their 
principles, but because he believes them to be treacherous and 
unscrupulous and ready to stab him in the back the moment 
they dare. He recognizes that his dominion will be dissipated 
overnight if the Manchurian population becomes infected with 
the spirit of Communistice revolt. For him there is a real peril. 
His territory is impinged upon both in the West and the Hast by 
a Red belt—not to speak of the Amur River—while the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, in its thousand-mile course through the heart 
of his country, gives an easy road for subversive ideas, a road 
which he himself was forced to open by a special Soviet 
Manchurian railway convention when he was struggling to the 
death with Wu Pei-fu.”’ 

That the work of Christian missions has in some degree paved 
the way in China for the doctrines of Lenin is one of the con- 
clusions reluctantly arrived at by Mr. Weale. He holds that: 
“If Chinese educationalists have been at fault in advocating 
radical measures ill-suited to the genius of the people and ealeu- 
lated to keep the student body in uproar, foreign educationalists 
have been equally to blame. Many American missionaries 
have acquired an unfortunate notoriety in this respect which has 
made their fellow countrymen engaged in trade recognize them 
as an evil which should be restrained. It is monstrous to ruin 
youths by teaching them doctrines which are only valid if they 
are based on a groundwork alien to Chinese character and tradi- 
tion. ‘To find that Christianity should in recent months have 
become in China a synonym for Bolshevism is surely a supreme 
irony.” He deplores the fact that the Y. M. C. A. in China, 
through the Chinese committees that control its work, has 
“become concerned with political education and agitation,” thus 
fanning ‘‘the flame of discontent.’’ He considers that the en- 
couragement given to radicalism ‘‘by foreign supporters ean only 
be excused on the ground that what is taking place has been mis- 
represented to them. So-called Christian colleges have likewise 
become hotbeds for political propaganda, arousing grave appre- 
hension as to whether it is possible to apply so-called Christian 
methods to education in Asia without bringing forth a strange 
new bloom of Bolshevism.”’ 
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HATCHING WORLD REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


HE CHINESE AUTHORITIES dare not dispute the 

will of the Russians, who claim to be working in China 

to help the Chinese toward independence, but who, 
at the same time, we are told, shout to the world that they are 
setting the stage in that country for the world revolution. 
Michael Borodin is the master of the situation, according to a 
letter from a foreign resident of Hankow to the London Times, 
who alleges that Borodin’s word is law, and that he ‘“pursues a 
purely Bolshevik policy of war against capitalism, religion and 
the agrarian revolution.” This informant goes on to say: 


: “When Borodin arrived at Hankow he brought a number of 
important propagandists. They seemed to descend from the 
blue and now the two hotels are full of them. Mr. Karakhan, 
the former Soviet Ambassador to Peking, is expected, and 
Captain Langovoi, military attaché, and Mr. Vorskoff, the Chinese 
Dragoman, are already here and are treated as guests of the 
Government. 

““Mr. Plitchin, the Soviet Consul, has become an important 
personage. The Chinese authorities dare not do anything 
against his will. 

‘‘Borodin has installed a regular cheka, staffed with Koreans, 
because they know Russian and Chinese and have passed their 
apprenticeship at Vladivostok. 

‘“Anti-Christian propaganda is conducted by efficient Soviet 
agents, specially trained in Moscow. Some wild man interrupts 
divine service and declaims against religion and imperialism. 
Then the soldiers desecrate the building and in place of the holy 
ornaments on the altar put a portrait of Sun Yat Sen.”’ 


The official Moscow Izviestia publishes a recent speech of N. 
Bukharin, the new President of the Third International, in 
which this “‘leader of the world revolution” said: 

“One of the main lines along which the world revolution 
proceeds is the fighting Chinese proletariat. Comrades often 
ask whether we have not made a mistake betting on the world 
revolution. My answer is that the world revolution not only 
will come, but that it has already come, that it is a living fact. 
It is a great mistake to think that the world revolution is an 
instantaneous stroke which must light ‘the world fire’ in the 
twinkling of an eye. It is stupid to believe that there is a 
mystical ‘hour’ when its Majesty the Proletariat will overthrow 
the ruling classes and come to power. The international 
revolution is an enormous process which will be going on for 
scores of years. And this process is already under way. Is the 
Chinese revolution not a part of this enormous process? The 
world revolution will be ended when it triumphs in all countries. 
It is then that its circle will be completed. Meanwhile, we are 
standing in the very center of the world’s revolutionary events, 
and it is only idiots, only blind fools, who fail to realize it. 
The Chinese revolution is the depot of the world revolution; it is 
the rear force of the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics.” 


Russian anti-Bolshevik editors tell us that in the past two 
years the Bolshevik elements in Canton have become stronger. 
They assert that the Cantonese follow the same antireligious 
policy as prevails in Moscow, that they Sovietize education, that 
they ‘“‘inculeate Red ideas into the Chinese mind.’’ Moreover, 
it is said, the Kuomintang party which rules in Canton contains 
a powerful Left wing, composed of the Chinese Communists 
who give allegiance to the Third International of Moscow. 
The Cantonese Army, they inform us further, is organized along 
the lines of the Moscow Red Army, with officers trained by 
Russian military experts and with Kuomintang, or simply 
Communist, commissars controlling these officers and directing 
Red propaganda among the soldiers. 

Chiang Kai-shek, the new commander of the Cantonese 
troops, they maintain, is surrounded by Russian “advisers,” 
who play a very important rdle in his headquarters. ihe 12 
characteristic, indeed, it is averred, that the Soviet Government 
has recently permitted the Red officers who are out of jobs to 
join the ranks of the Cantonese Army. These editors point to 
the fact that the recent victories of this army have been hailed 
by the Soviet press as ‘‘the victories of the revolution,’ and as 
the ‘greatest step toward the victory of the world proletariat.” 


It is also asserted that the immediate purpose of the Bolsheviks 
is not to introduce full-fledged Communism in China—they 
realize that is impossible—but to assist the Chinese in expelling 
the foreigners. 

By the treaties which Soviet Russia concluded with China 
in 1924, it is related, the Moscow diplomats granted to the Chinese 
all they wanted. They gave up the “unequal treaties,’ which 
conferred important privileges on Russians residing there, they 
gave up the capitulations and ceded Russian concessions to the 
Chinese. All this, it is maintained, was done in order to convince 
the Chinese of Bolshevik friendship and in order to egg the 


THE BOLSHEVIK LIBERATOR OF CHINA 


Tur Moscow PrRopaGaAnpistT: ‘You poor chap, I will free you in 
a minute from these cruel imperialists,” 


—Rul (Berlin). 


Chinese on against other foreign Powers who did not follow the 
example of Moscow. The anti-Bolshevist Vozrozhdiente (Paris) 
Says: 

‘‘No give in to the Cantonese, who are so closely tied to the 
Bolsheviks, would mean to give the devil a finger in order to 
enable him to seize the whole hand. ‘To give the helping hand 
to the Northern war-lords would mean, on the contrary, to help 
order against the threatening chaos. This would be an act of 
wisdom on the part of the Powers interested in Chinese affairs.” 


In reviewing Soviet-Chinese relations in the Paris Revue des 
Deux Mondes, Maurice Lewandowski relates that Dr. Sun Yat 
Sen, who established his own government at Canton in 1923 
and manned it with members of his Kuomintang party, was one 
of the first to fall under the Soviet influence and quotes the 
late Dr. Sun as having said on January 1, 1924: ‘‘Now, as the 
result of Bolshevik propaganda, all Chinese students have been 
won over to the revolutionary idea. Our party must therefore 
adopt as its basis the longing of our people for the revolution.” 
This French commentator further advises us that Dr. Sun 
exchanged most friendly letters with Lenin and with Lenin’s 
envoy in China, L. Karakhan. It is charged also that he dis- 
played his admiration for Soviet Russia in every possible manner 
and received Bolshevik propagandists as welcome guests. 
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HIS graphic chart is prepared by Thomas Francis Carter 
and copyrighted by Ginn & Co., and is used here by their 
“A study of this chart,” says Asia Magazine, “will 
reveal that the debt of European civilization to China is of 
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Important Names and 
Events of Western 
History 


David 
Solomon 


Founding of Rome 


Babylonian Captivity 


Character of Period and 
Parallelism with 
Western History 


LEGENDARY 
PERIOD 


China’s early legends 
show a clear idea 
that civilization was 
an evolutionary 
growth. Each _legen- 
dary emperor is con- 
nected with the in- 
vention of some one 
of the arts of civiliza- 
tion. 


TRADITIONAL 
GOLDEN AGE 


The three great em- 
perors, Yao, Shun, 
and Yu, whose dates 
correspond roughly 
with the traditional 
dates of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, are 
regarded as the great 
founders of the Chi- 
nese nation. The or- 
thodox traditional 
view regards the his- 
tory of this era as 
altogether authentic, 
while a modern school 
of critics finds the 
social philosophy of 
a later date carried 
back to the Golden 
Age. 


Little is known of the 
Hsia and Shang Dy- 
nasties except the 
names of kings. The 
earliest archeological 
remains, some bronzes 
and some _ oracles 
written on tortoise 
shell, probably be- 
long to the end of this 
period. 


AGE OF THE 
CLASSICS 
The Chou Dynasty 
in China corresponds 
to the Dynasty of 
David in Israel. Each 
covers the period of 
the nation’s cultural 
glory, the time when 
the classical litera- 
ture was produced 
which all the later 
generations revered. 
Wen Wang and Wu 
Wang correspond 
roughly to David and 
Solomon, founders of 
the dynasty and rul- 
ers of a united coun- 
try, after whom the 
country was divided. 
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4700 YEARS OF CHINESE HISTORY 


Literature 


The earliest extant 
writing dates from 
the Shang Dynasty. 
It consists of omens 
written on bone and 
tortoise-shell. 


Beginning of lyric 
poetry later collected 
in the odes. 


BOOK OF 
CHANGES 
A primitive book of 
divination, 


Early historical writ- 
ings on which the 


BOOK OF HIS- 
TORY was later 
based. 


AGE OF GREAT 
CLASSICAL 
LITERATURE 
LAO-TZU 
Philosopher of 
Mysticism 


Chinese Dynasties 


Fd Vie 
EMPERORS 


HSIA 


SHANG 


OR 


YIN 


CHOU 


staggering weight. 
objects in daily use among us.” 
antiquity of China, which makes the discovery of America and 
the Crusades appear as recent events, is made very striking here. 


Art 


Inventions 


Neolithic remains 
found in Honan and 
elsewhere show in 
stone and pottery the 
prototypes of the 
bronzes of the Chou 
Dynasty. 


The earliest bronzes 
extant date probably 
from the end of the 
Shang Dynasty. 


BRONZES 
The Chou Dynasty 
produced China's fin- 
est bronzes. Being 
used for ritual pur- 
poses, they conform 
to certain traditional 
types. 


SILK culture was 
known in China from 
Prehistoric times. 


Important Names and 
Events of Chinese 
History 


Fu Hsi 


Huang Ti 


Yao Shun Yu 


T’ang 


Wen Wang 


Wu Wang 


It is to China that we owe many of the 
The almost unimaginable 


DateB.C. 


2800 


2700 


2600 
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Eee EE ee 


Date B.C. 


500 


400 


300 


Western. History 


Buddha 
Marathon 


Peloponnesian War 
Socrates 


Alexander 


Conquest of Greece 
by Rome 


Julius Cesar 
CERT S T 


Constantine 


Fall of Rome 


Mohammed 


Charlemagne 


Norman Conquest 


Crusades 


Renaissance 


Discovery of America 
Reformation 


French Revolution 


Character of Period 


The latter p rt of the 
Chou Dynasty cor- 
responds more closely 
to classic Greece, de- 
veloping great litera- 
ture and philosophy 
during the period of 
small warring States 
which yet retained 
the feeling of being 
one people. 


AGE OF 
UNIFICATION 
Ts'in Shih Huang, 
like Alexander of 
Macedonia, unifies 

the empire. 


ERA OF WIDE 


EMPIRE 

The Han Emperors, 
like those of Rome, 
brought the whole 
world as it was 
known to them, civit 
ized and barbarian, 
under one rule, in 
which comparative 
peace reigned and 
civilization was able 
to move forward. 
Literature, however, 
as in the days of 
Rome, showed little 
originality and looked 
always back to the 
greater age that was 
past. 


THE DARK AGES 
The Han Empire, 
like that of Rome, 
fell thraugh internal 
stagnation and bar- 
barian inroads from 
the North. In the 
four centuries of an- 
archy that followed 
elassie civilization 
was not as completely 
destroyed as in Eu- 
rope. The advance of 
Buddhism corre- 
sponds closely to the 
advance of Christian- 
ity in Europe. 


AGE OF RENEWED 
VIGOR AND 
NATIONAL 
GREATNESS 

The T’ang Emperors, 
like Charlemagne, re- 
stored the ancient 
empire, an empire in- 
vigorated by new 
blood, inspired by 
new religion, broad- 
ened by new cultural 
contacts with the 
outside world. This 
was China’s greatest 
period of national 
expansion, in poetry 
and in art. 


THE CLASSIC 
RENAISSANCE 
The age of cultural 
greatness and na- 
tional weakness. The 
renaissance of classi- 
cal learning came 
earlier in China than 
in Europe because 
the classics had not 
been so_ thoroughly 


destroyed by bar- 
barian inroads. 
AGE OF PAN- 


ASIATIC EMPIRE 
The crusades and the 
Mongol conquests 
brought China and 
Europe face to face, 
and made for China’s 
inventions an oppor- 
tunity to influence 
the awakening life of 
Christendom. 


AGE OF SECLUSION 
AND ARRESTED 
DEVELOPMENT 

China, which up to 

this time had been 

far ahead of Europe 
in culture, stood still 
while Europe en- 
tered upon its period 
of greatest advance. 


AGE OF CONFLICT 
AGAINST WEST- 
ERN AGGRESSION 
China, though com- 
pelled at times to 
yield to Western 
force, opposed the 
dead weight of her 
power and the force 
of tradition to all 
attempts at Western- 

ization. 
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Literature 


CONFUCIUS 
Historian, Philoso- 
pher, Practical Guide 


METI 
Apostle of Universal 
Love 


Collection of sayings 
of Confucius in the 
Analects 


MENCIUS 
Practical Philosopher 


Attempted destruc- 
tion of Classical liter- 
ature, 


The Han Dynasty 
restored the classics, 
but was a period of 
little originality in 
literature. It pro- 
duced great histo- 
rians, dictionary writ- 
ers, and students of 
antiquarian research. 


Period of compara- 
tive silence. 


LYRIC POETRY 
The coming of out- 
side influences and 
the break with iron- 
bound traditions 
brought a rejuvena- 
tion which showed 
itself in China's 
greatest period of 
poetic expression. 


Period of philosophic, 
scientific, and _his- 
torical writing, most 
closely approaching 
modern Europe in 
spirit. 


Beginning of fiction 
and drama, 


Ming period con- 
tinues the Sung tra- 
ditions, but with 
less originality and 
vigor. 


Encyclopedic pies 
search in _ ancient 
literature. Little orig- 
inality except in liter- 
ary criticism. 


Translations and 
adaptations from 
Western literature. 


Chinese Dynasties 


CHOU 


TS'IN 


HAN 


SIX 
DYNASTIES 


T’ANG 


“FIVE DYNASTIES 


SUNG 
KIN 


YUAN 


(MONGOL) 


MING 


CH’ING 


(MANCHU) 


Art 


Scythian and other 
Western influences 
begin toeffect changes 
in bronze work, es- 
pecially in animal 
designs. 


Beginning of stone 
sculpture, archaic but 
vigorous. Few sculp- 
tures in the round, 
but many bas-reliefs 
of this period have 
been found. 


BUDDHIST AND 


GRECO-IN DIAN 
PERIOD 
All art, especially 


sculpture, deeply af- 
fected_by Indian and 
semi-Greek influence. 


KU-K AL-CHIN 
Father of Chinese 
painting. 


SCULPTURE 
Under the Wei Dy- 
nasty _and under 
strong Buddhist in- 
fluence, the period of 
China's best sculp- 
ture begins. 


PAINTING 
The T’ang Dynasty 
was probably China’s 
greatest period of ar- 
tistie expansion, es- 
pecially in painting. 
It can be judged, 
however, only by 
copies and by literary 
references as few, if 
any, original paint- 
ings of this period 
remain, 


PAINTING 
The great traditions 
of the T’ang Dynasty 
continue, and the 
finest Chinese paint- 
ings now extant be- 
long to this period. 


PORCELAIN 
The _ earliest true 
porcelains extant are 
from this period. 
They show great per- 
fection of form, but 
less variety of design 
than the later dy- 
nasties. 


Great expansion in 
porcelain making and 
increased variety in 
color and design. 


Greatest expansion of 
the porcelain indus- 
try. Export of porce- 
lain to Europe, and 
European manufac- 


ture of porcelain 
begins. 
Western influence 


has thus far been in 
the main destructive 
of almost all forms of 
art. 


Inventions 


———— 


Magnetic properties 
of LOADSTONE 
mentioned. 


SILK export to Eu- 
rope begins. Men- 
tioned in Aristotle. 


PAPER invented by 
Ts’ai Lun. 


Earliest extant PA- 
PER. 


Earliest mention of 
THA. 


Use of paper general 
throughout China 
and HE. Turkestan. 


References to “south 
pointing chariot,” 
proealy referring to 
COMPASS. 


Eggs of SILK worm 
carried to Constan- 
tinople. 


Gradual evolution of 
PORCELAIN from 
pottery. 


GUNPOWDER used 
for fireworks. 


PAPER crosses to 
Arabie domain at 
Samarkand, Harliest 
block PRINTING 
(770). 


First printed BOOK 
(868). 


PRINTING of the 
classics (953). 


aioe extant POR- 
CELAINS. 


MOVABLE TYPE. 


Clear description of 
COMPASS applied 
to navigation. 


GUNPOWDER for 
warfare (hand gre- 
nades). 

aes reaches Hu- 


COMPASS in Eu- 


rope. 

a es aa Per- 
sia and Egy 

Farliest Seiaat MOV- 
ABLE TYPE. 

Silk culture intro- 
duced to Western 


GUNPOW- 
DER in _ Europe. 
Metal TYPE in Ko- 
rea (1403). 


GUTENBERG 
Porcelain making 
reaches Venice. 


TEA in England. 
High tide of China's 
PORCELAIN mak- 
ing. 


Chinese method of 
PORCELAIN meth- 
od reintroduceé into 
Europe. 


India PAPER and 
PAPIER-MACHE 
introduced to Europe 


Chinese History 


Lao-Tzu 


Confucius 


Mencius 


Great Wall 
Burning of Books 


Szu-Ma Ts’ien 
Historian 


Wu Ti, Emperor 


The Three Kingdoms 


T’ai Tsung, Conqueror 


Chu Hsi, Philosopher 


Kublai Khan 


Kang Hsi 


T’ai Ping Rebellion 
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MIGHTY CHINESE WAR-LORDS AND CIVILIAN PATRIOTS 


modern dwelling-house in Canton—a bedroom which also 

served as a work-room—sat an earnest and unassuming 
young man in an officer’s uniform without insignia. Just “‘a 
pleasant-looking young man’ he appeared to an American 
visitor, yet he was already spoken of as the ‘‘master of half of 
China,”’ and since then he has shaken the world—or at least 
given it a tremor—by his 
victories in the Shanghai 
region. That ‘‘pleasant- 
looking young man’ may 
be set down as “Number 
One” in war-torn China’s 
latest military and political 


i: A BARE BEDROOM in a commonplace two-story 


““Who’s Who.” The roll- 
eall is headed by four 
leaders of belligerent 
Armies, some of whom 


seem bent on following the 
example of the Kilkenny 
eats, while others keep the 
world guessing with their 
oceasional alliances, or ru- 
mors of alliances, followed 
by ruptures, or rumors 
thereof. It is not easy for 
Americans to ‘‘get the 
hang”’ of these embattled 
generalissimos by their 
names—those bewildering 
Chinese names!—but THE 
Digest hopes, by picturing 
the men behind the names 
as human beings, to clarify 
the confusing Chinese situa- 
tion for its readers, and 
throw into relief the pulsat- 
ing human interest that 
really belongs to it. Then 
the names will ‘‘come 
easier,’’ and it will be pos- 
sible to follow what may 
yet prove to be an all- 
important development in 
the history of life on 
this planet, without 
thinking fretfully of a feud 
between rival laundries. 
First, it will help to divide 
the four embroiled war- 
lords into two _ classes, 
roughly speaking. For two 
of them are described as 
old-fashioned, feudal, terri- 
torial chieftains of the self- 
made and __ self-seeking 
school, while the other two are credited, credibly enough, with 
broadly national and liberal aims, looking to the emancipation, 
education, and uplifting of the Chinese peasant, and the estab- 
lishment of an enlightened and progressive system of govern- 
ment for the whole country. Altho the purposes of the latter 
pair look much alike on paper, they have hitherto operated 
quite independently of each other. Up to this writing, no 
geographical contact between their forces has been possible, and 
the question of a possible eventual alliance between them has 


International Newsreel photograph 


THE CANTONESE 
CONQUEROR 


Gen. Chiang IJai-shek, whose 
victories in his northerly invasion 
have placed him at the forefront 
of China’s wrangling war-lords. 


been merely food for academic conjecture. One of these inter- 


esting figures is Feng Yu-hsiang, whom Americans find it more 
convenient to speak of as ‘‘the Christian General,’”’ because that 
catchy phrase is easier to remember and pronounce than his name. 
The other one is our unassuming young man of the bare bedroom, 
the most recent, most active and most sensationally successful 
of China’s belligerent quartet—none other than Chiang Kai- 
shek, commander of the Cantonese revolutionary forces, whose 
recent northerly sweep has brought him an important stage 
nearer to the ‘‘Christian General’s”’ bailiwick up Mongolia way, 
inland from Peking. This isintensifying the outer world’s interest 
in Feng Yu-hsiang, commander of the ‘‘People’s Army,’’ and 
makes it worth while to recall a description of him penned by 
Anna Louise Strong for Asia Magazine, and quoted in THE 
Digest some months ago; 


Feng I found talking already in terms of decades. A stolid 
man, tall and strong, he recited his program with a bored but 
courteous air. I knew from his secretary that he had been up 
since four in the morning; for he works like a horse, steadily, 
methodically and apparently without excitement or high tension. 
Somewhere beyond the little reception-room in which he received 
me—a room with mud walls and a mud floor covered with mat- 
ting, created in the past few weeks by Feng’s own soldiers—the 
morning’s pile of telegrams awaited him, from Chang and Wu, 
from advisers in Peking and from semisubordinate generals in 
allied provinces. For all China behind me was seething with the 
beginnings of the latest civil war. Wu had locked horns with 
Chang, and the burning question in every one’s mind was, 
“What will Feng do?’’ To the peasant army of Feng the pos- 
session of Peking is not essential, tho it may give prestige; the 
essential thing for Feng, as his action showed, was to finish 
communications across the great roadless spaces, and thus build 
a self-subsistent domain. 


Be it noted that Miss Strong has boiled down the names of the 
warring Generals—or Marshals, to give them their full dignity— 
to one syllable apiece, for the edification of American readers, 
and this device has the merit of simplification, altho she confesses 
that it would scandalize the ceremonious Chinese. ‘‘Feng,’’ 
of course, is the ‘‘ Christian General,’’ while ‘‘ Chang’’ and ‘‘ Wu” 
are the two feudal old-timers, Marshal Chang Tso-lin and Mar- 
shal Wu Pei-fu, of whom we shall have descriptions presently. 
To continue: 


And so Feng had retired twenty-four hours into the desert to 
engage in road-building, in an atmosphere of profound peace 
and aloofness. He had answered Chang’s telegram demanding 
information about his plans by the calm statement that he ex- 
pected by his new motor-road to go yet twenty-four hours 
farther beyond the railroad and the telegraph, and that he 
expected ‘‘men of virtue to keep the peace in China.” 

It was my unfamiliarity with Chinese self-depreciation that led 
me to ask Feng a useless question, ‘‘How many provinces could 
you handle with your present forces?” I might have known 
that he would reply, “‘Even to handle one province properly is 
too much for my inexperience.”’ 

“The first need of China,’’ Feng told me, ‘‘is to push popular 
education till every man ean read. The second thing is to build 
good roads and railroads; we built this summer four hundred miles 
of road to Kansu, fifty feet wide with four rows of trees and eighty 
bridges. Now the peasants of Kansu can have a market. Next 
we must reclaim waste lands by irrigation and flood-protection, 
and settle on them the surplus population. We must give loans 
to these new colonists; already I have started three eredit-loan 
bureaus, one in each province that I am assigned to control.” 
The naiveté of Feng’s peasant mind was shown in his insistence 
to me, that these credit-loan associations should lend money 
‘““without any interest.’’? I asked if he would not allow a small 
interest charge to cover expenses and losses, but he waived this 
suggestion aside. He had the Old Testament view of usury 
as a sin. 

Outside in the clear sunlight of that desert country I saw 
thousands of Feng’s soldiers digging roads, building irrigation 
ditches, carting the dirt away in the loosely woven baskets from 
which it spilled so easily—the endless, inefficient work that the 
Chinese peasants are accustomed to. Each wore an arm-band 
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with the words: ‘‘ Die for country; love the people; don’t disturb 
the people.”’ 

As I returned from Feng’s barracks to the new hotel he had 
built for the accommodation of visitors, I passed a line of one 
hundred soldiers walking in broken file from the railway-station. 
Each of them carried a chair or a table or part of a bed or stove— 

_ furniture to equip the new hotel. I ran in to tell the good news 
to the Swiss governess of Feng’s children, who was my roommate 
in the hotel. For we had passed our first night in a room without 
doors or windows or stove, and with newly plastered walls, in 
the bitter November cold of the high Mongolian plains. 

“He goes in entirely too much for the Spartan life,” she re- 
marked bitterly. ‘‘All summer I taught his children in a.mud 
hut in a Kalgan courtyard. The boys and girls swept the mud 
floor with their own hands. It’s a horribly lonesome job out here 
mn the desert; I don’t see why a great general chooses to stay 

ere.”’ 

I could have told her why Feng chose to stay in the desert, 
far from the corrupting luxuries of cities. He, himself, had 
explained to me his theory of organizing an army. ‘‘ When we 
need new soldiers, we take them from the peasantry, not from 
the town hoodlums. We ask each young man who applies, ‘Have 
you ever been a soldier?’ If he has, we don’t want him. All 
soldiers that ever were before were bandits. : 

“We teach him to read and write; we teach him some simple 
trade. We teach him also loyalty to his country, which is some- 
thing peasants do not know. We work him very hard, building 
roads and reclaiming lands. Some day, the soldier knows, after 
three years of soldiering, he will have the first choice of those 
lands. Then we shall have a population of soldier-farmers, who 
can read and write and defend themselves. They will be citizens 
—the first citizens China has ever known. 

““Many nationalist students are now applying to join us. This 
is something new in China; always a student has held the highest 
place, and a soldier the lowest in our social system. These 
students we put into the ranks as common soldiers; we give 
them hard treatment; we give them officers who are peasants— 
without culture. If the students have patience, and not merely 
enthusiasm, then they will endure and become officers. This is 
the plan we have for building our ‘People’s Army.’”’ 

He was talking in terms of many years. Behind me Peking 
was thinking in terms of weeks. How much longer could the 
Cabinet hold out? Would some new figureheads have to be 
installed? Protected by his mountain walls, Feng can build for 
a future and descend on Peking when it seems useful. But his 
plan necessitates friendly relations with Soviet Russia, his near- 
est foreign neighbor, tho a rather distant one, across plains of 
desolation. Feng himself is not Communist nor even “ Red.” 
He is the son of a peasant, now become a patriot; he carries over 
into his nationalist army the simple things that peasants know, 
but great generals often forget. That it is a good thing to build 
roads and reclaim waste land. That to keep your men working 
very hard prevents vice and looting, and makes you popular with 
the people. That it adds still more to popularity if, when you 
are assigned a new province, you do not throw citizens out of 
their houses to make room for soldiers, but build your own bar- 
racks outside the cities from the firm mud of the Mongolian 

lains. 

: These things Feng knows. In addition, he is a hard discipli- 
narian, punishing looting with death. In contrast to Chang’s 
multitudinous harem, he has one wife only, a former Y. W. C. A. 
secretary, who follows him into the hardships of camp life (she 
was ill from exposure when I was in his camp), and helps or- 
ganize welfare work for his soldiers. And he is building an army 
that can be trusted to go on without him, since it is organized 
around an idea and not a person merely. The idea is of a People’s 
Army supporting the nationalist cause, showing its loyalty to the 
people by the suppression of looting and by the utilization of its 
spare time for land improvement. 


When Miss Strong returned to Peking, it was to find the rail- 
way line to Shanghai cut by the civil war, and she continues: 


Remained only the route directly south to Hankow and the 
‘headquarters of Wu. Wu was claiming at this time a dozen 
provinces, in a new group of ‘allies.’ But Wu’s alliances 
are groupings of personal chieftains who hope to get big jobs 
when he secures power, and who shift their allegiance frequently, 
in the ancient Chinese manner. Wu sits on more land than 
either Chang or Feng, but he sits on it insecurely, having little 
disciplined control over any growing body of troops. 

Always the news about Wu has its own classic Chinese flavor. 
When leading politicians visited him during his ‘‘ vacations,” to 


solicit his aid on one side or the other, it was announced that 
they were to visit Wu ‘‘to spend a week in discussing ancient 
Chinese literature.” No doubt they did this also, between more 
modern. topics of conversation. 

A large barracks-like building, with many delegations coming 
and going, leaving behind them disorder of papers and cigarets— 
such was the environment in which I found Wu. His fifty-four 
years were obvious. He bore, whispered a “‘hard-boiled” re- 
porter to me, the scars of his earlier drinking life. Yet his secre- 
tary testifies that he never gets sick, but goes at seven each 
morning to field or office. All the time he talked to me, he was 
reading a pile of telegrams and making notes on them. In 
manner he was far more like some kindly, slightly shabby college 
professor than a great general. 

He spoke even gently of the erring students and labor leaders, 
some of whom he had put to death not long since. ‘‘The students 
are young; they are under 
bad influences; they don’t 
know what they are doing. 
I am against all move- 
ments that exceed the 
limits of law. It will not 
be so hard to reform these 
students now, but it will 
be much harder if Bolshe- 
vism actually starts. 

“The influence of for- 
eigners,’”” he said later, 
“is equally divided be- 
tween harm and good. 
Their big factories are 
useful, giving a_ better 
living to thousands of 
people. But the social 
structure founded by our 
sages is destroyed to a 
large extent by the coming 
of foreign ways. The 
duty to seniors, to par- 
ents, to husband, to elder 
brother—this is injured 
by foreign ideas.” 

Wu, it was clear, was 
the literary man and the 
spokesman of the mer- 
chants in his ideals. He 
did not express any pas- 
sion for ‘‘teaching every 
one to read and write,’ as 
Feng had done in his first 
sentence to me; he was 
concerned rather with the 
quality of education than 
its quantity, since the 
educated people in his sys- 
tem would continue to : . 
govern and tell the others 
what to do. He spoke 
not of building good roads 
for farmers, but of ex- 
panding railroads for com- 
meree. He spoke not of 
the need for peasant cred- 
its, but of the need of a 
stable financial system and 
increase of foreign trade. His ideals, as a member of one of the 
educated families of China, ran true to form. 

As he went on piling up fhe dry details of stabilizing a country, 
T remembered a hint given me by a friend that morning. I 
changed the conversation suddenly. ‘‘I have heard much,” I 
said, ‘‘of your literary achievements. Would it be presuming if 
I should ask you to write a poem for me?” 

I need not have feared. At once the somewhat didactic at- 
mosphere changed. Wu had grown quite human. A new life 
came into his voice as he ealled for a Chinese writing-brush. 
He thought for a long moment and then began slowly to trace 
characters, large and thick and black, on the white page. Then 
he finished off with an inscription, ‘‘To Miss Strong from Wu 
Pei-fu,’”’ and put his seal on it. 

The poem was in the ancient Chinese literary style. Several 
scholars have given me varying translations, of which the most 
comprehensible is the following: 


International Newsreel photograph 
from ASIA Magazine i 


“THE CHRISTIAN GENERAL” 
Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, of the 
“People’s Army,’’ who professes 
enlightened policies. Whether he 
will join forces with the revolutionary 
Cantonese is a moot question. 
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The clouds overhanging Europe and Asia 

Have thousands and thousands of changes; 

But the work of a hero is the same now as in the past. 

In the third moon the best flowers are everywhere, 

And the man looking down from the Peak of Fenglai sees them. 


Fenglai, in Shantung, is known to Chinese poetry as a place 
inhabited by fairies, and is also the birthplace of Wu. Thus 
delicately he intimated his own good fortune in life. 

The sudden warmth in the atmosphere as Wu wrote his poem 
emboldened me to ask: ‘‘Wouldn’t you really rather be up in the 
mountains writing poetry and painting pictures than down here 
organizing an’ Army?” But Wu replied blandly, in the best 
traditions ‘of Confucianism, ‘It doesn’t matter.” With that I 
left him. 

_Of. Marshal Chang -Tso-lin, then known as the “Strong Man”’ 
of China, Miss * Strong 
relates: the 

When I journeyed down 
from the North via“the 
Trans-Siberian and - the = 
Chinese Eastern, I came 
very quickly .into. the 
sphere of Chang and found 
it largely a foreign-con- 
trolled domain. I re-. 
ceived my first shock: at 
the customs barrier, at 
Manchouli, where an En- 
glishman, under the for- 
eign-controlled Chinese 
customs service, » super- 
vised the examination of 
my baggage and took 
away from the Soviet dip- 
lomatie courier the Rus- 
sian translations of Locke 
and Hauptmann with 
which he was beguiling 
himself on the long jour- 
ney. The reason given 
was that the books had 
been printed in Moscow. 
On the station platforms 
the troops of Chang and 
military bands were much 
in evidence. Never in 
any part of the world had 
I seen so many soldiers or 
heard so much music. 
But four hours south of 
Harbin we came to the 
Japanese-controlled area, 
where the South -Man-- 
churia Railway operates 
with Japanese guards and 
conductors .and presents 
its bills in Japanese yen. 

Is it Chang’s fault—or 
his misfortune—that he — 
has become the agent of - 
foreigners? Certainly no 
Chinese general could hold 
Manchuria without the 
support of Japan; nor. 
could he hold, as Chang did for months, the seacoast provinces 
as far as Shanghai without the support of England. It would be 


Titeknaticesa Newsreel Sones 
FEUDAL CHIEFTAINS—NOW FRIENDS, NOW FOES 
Marshals Wu Pei-fu (left) and Chang Tso-lin (right) had just become ‘‘sworn 


unfair to speak of Chang as merely a tool; he attempts, in a diffi- - 


cult situation, to make use of the foreigners, as they attempt 
to make use of-him. Certainly, for a long time to come, the sea- 
coast provinces will fall naturally to the ‘‘strong man”’ willing 
to suppress strikes and student demonstrations, as Chang showed 
himself willing when the Shanghai shooting of -May, 1925,.re- 
sulted in the boycott directed especially against Japanese and 
British. Chang openly states that the only solution of the 
trouble in China is for the Powers to back the strongest man and 
let him subdue the land. Doubtless there will remain Chane 
or one like him, holding sway in Manchuria, and from time to time 
extending his influence down the seacoast, in the regions where 
foreigners have trade to be protected, and are willing to support 
eS Lee of discipline who will keep law and order with a hard 
hand. 


brothers” when this pictyre was taken. last year. 
against the supposed ‘‘ Red peril’’ of the Cantonese; but there have been signs 
that the. alliance.is’a shaky one. 


All the Peking correspondents and famine-workers relate 
tales of the court of Chang, of a ‘‘throne-room with two stuffed 
tigers and a half-million dollars’ worth of jade.” When a 
strap falls from Chang’s shoulder, an aid—often a foreign aid— 
springs to replace it. Behind the scenes are a dozen wives and 
concubines, of whom concubine number five is the reputed 
favorite, tho kept in her place by the family precedence of those 
acquired earlier. Banquets are gorgeous, and drink flows in 
abundance. c 

In spite of social laxity among his officers, Chang has a disei- 
plined force of soldiers well able to hold Manchuria and the 
seacoast. Moreover, he has plenty of money. His territory is 
very rich and yields a large revenue. But most important of all, 
he has foreign support; the Japanese especially can not afford 
to let him be beaten. They showed this clearly a few months 
ago when they intervened to save him at the moment when he 
was almost completely 
destroyed by one of his 
own rebellious subordi- 
nates. Since that alarm, he 
has been steadily gaining 
in strength, and is uniting 
with Wu to ‘‘suppress 
the ‘People’s Army.’”’ 


When the victorious 
young Cantonese leader 
was «asked in his. “bare 
bedroom,” by Lewis S. 
Gannett, who afterward 
wrote the story for the 
New York Times, what 
he thought of Feng Yu- 
hsiang, ‘the Christian Gen- 
eral, whose Northwestern 
Army flirts with the Na- 
tionalists in the South,”’ 
the answer was one that 
would not have occurred, 
Mr. Gannett thinks, ‘‘to 
any other of China’s thou- 
-sand © Generals.”’: _» What 
Chiang Kai-shek said was: 


_ “You ean not_tell any- 
thing about an Army by 
looking at its General. 
You must look into it, 
and see what kind of men 
make up the ranks.”’ 
On top of which ‘‘the 
- inevitable -tea - appeared, 
also -a- plate .of hard 
candies, | and another of 
exceedingly stale rice 
cakes.”’ As quoted in our 
Christmas — issue, ~ under 
the. title, “‘‘China’s: New 
Strong Man,” the aec- 
count ran on: 

The General ate nothing, and instead of tea, he sipped hot 
water. Most of the. time-he sat erect, his folded hands-on the 
table before him. There was no bombast about him, hardly 
any gesture, -but he had a quiet dignity, and—a quality rare in 
Chinese, rare enough anywhere—he smiled as he spoke. A tall 
slight man under forty, there was nothing in his appearance to 


They allied themselves 


mark him as a leader of men; his high forehead, which seemed 
higher. because of his close-cropped head, his deli¢ate features, 


and small-boned hands seemed rather to indicate the scholar 
ype. } ink, ar 


Chiang’s relations with Russia are an object of anxiety to most 
foreigners in. China. Weare told that it was with the aid of 
General Gallant, one of Borodin’s assistants, and a small subsidy, 
that Chiang ‘‘trained a corps of boys to be officers in China’s 
future Nationalist Army.’’ Mr. Gannett inquired: 
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jer Economical Transportation 


Comparable to the Costliest Cars 


Because it provides elements 
of style, quality and perform- 
ance comparable to the costliest 
cars—the Most Beautiful Chev- 
rolet is everywhere acclaimed as 
the greatest sensation of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest industry. 


And although it embodies 
countless features that were pre- 
viously considered marks of dis- 
tinction on only the finest of 
automobiles, the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet is offered at amazing- 
ly reduced prices—the result of 
the economies of tremendous 
volume production being passed 
on to the buyer. 


Never was the supremacy of 
Fisher craftmanship so evident 
as in the new Chevrolet bodies. 
Paneled, beaded and finished 
in striking tones of Duco— 
graced by distinctive new full- 
crown one- piece fenders and 


bullet-type lamps, they repre- 
sent an order of beauty and lux- 
ury unique in the low price field. 


Chevrolet’s powerful, smooth 
performance, rugged dependa- 
bility, long life and economical 
operation have also been en- 
hanced in the Most Beautiful 
Chevrolet as the result of a host 
of mechanical improvements. 
AC oil filter, AC air cleaner, im- 
proved transmission, larger ra- 
diator, sturdier frame, new tire 


carrier and gasoline gauge— 


these are typical of the highly 
modern design which is win- 
ning the world to the Most 
Beautiful Chevrolet. 


Visit the nearest Chevrolet 
dealer. Learn for yourself what 
amazing value is offered in the 
Most Beautiful Chevrolet — 
how closely, in style, quality 
and performance, it compares 
with the costliest cars! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


PQu ALITY 


ae ae 


AT LOW 


~The Sport 
CABRIOLET 


#715 


f. 0. b. Fling, Mich. 


in Chevrolet History 


Reduced 


Prices 
The COACH - - $595 
The COUPE - - $625 
The SEDAN - - $695 


The Sport $ 
CABRIOLET - 715 


The LANDAU - $745 

The TOURING - $525 

The ROADSTER $525 
a T ane 

oe Nat arent ey 


14-Ton Truck - - 
i Chassis Onb} $395 


Balloon tires standard equip- 
ment on all models. All prices 
f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 


COST 


The Mot 
Beautiful Chevrolet 
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‘““What do the Russians actually do here?”’ 

He smiled, but all he said was, ‘‘We employ some of them 
to help in technical training of yarious kinds.” 

Later, he added: ‘‘Ours is part of a world revolution and we 
can use people from any nation if they sympathize with and are 
ready to serve our nation. Russia, in general, has treated China 
better than the other nations. She has given up extraterritori- 
ality, renounced territorial ambitions, and canceled her unequal 
treaties, and we like the Russians who-have been here at Canton.” 

But two months later, by a sudden coup d’état, he rounded up 
most of the Russians in Canton and deposited them on an out- 
bound ship. They had been playing too lively a part in stirring 
up extremism on board one of the ships of Canton’s Navy. 

‘““What do you look forward to?” I asked 
him. ‘“‘What will be the outcome of this 
Canton movement?” 

“We will join with the Kuomintang mem- 
bers in other provinces and unite China,’’ he 
answered briskly. 

““That’s a large order,’ I said. 

“Yes, but we'll do it,’’ came the reply. 
“We have just begun. To-day for the first 
time since 1921 this Province of Canton is 
-united. It is the busiest. and richest prov- 
ince in China, with more people in it than 
all England. We have proved our strength 
by boycotting British goods since the 
massacre on Shamien last June [when British 
and French machine-gunners shot down fifty- 
three Chinese paraders], and patriots every- 
where are‘ looking ‘to us. Three other 
provinces have already made overtures to 
us. Others will follow. : 

‘We may not need to fight much; we will 
organize. Perhaps within a year we shall 
start our Northern expedition, for the 
Kuomintang is strong on the Yangtze River, 
and we have many calls for help.” 

It seemed an impossibly rosy picture then, : 
‘but Chiang has already accomplished more patabeicen 
than he predicted. : 


Peking, and his writings were so radical that he was arrested. 
His execution had been decided upon, but he saved his life by 
claiming and proving his British citizenship and extraterritorial 
privileges. Since then, however, he has become a citizen of China. 

Even his political enemies admire Chen’s brilliance, his incisive 
mind, and his handling of words. He is admitted to be the best 
writer of English living in China to-day. 


One of Eugene Chen’s adventures is thus recounted by Brig.- 
Gen. Henry J. O’Reilly, in an article copyrighted by the New 
York American: 


During the Customs Conference last winter while I was in 
China, Mr. Chen was in Peking vigorously 
writing for Chinese independence. He 
attacked some of the actions of Chang 
Tso-lin, the Manchurian war-lord. One 
night between midnight and dawn he was 
suddenly waked up by armed men, who 
seized him, carried him bodily out of the 
house and put him into a closed automobile. 
Driving hurriedly the ninety miles from 
Peking to Tientsin, then under control of 
Marshal Chang, they locked him up. Each 
day during several months he was told 
that he was to be shot some time during 
the day. 

Finally, one morning, he noticed that the 
door of the room in which he had been con- 
fined was open. Fearing that it was left 
open to trick him into stepping outside, in 
order to give the sentry a chance to kill him 
for trying to escape, he waited some hours 
before he decided it was safe to leave. Some 
of Marshal Chang’s troops had revolted. 
This had caused the guard about his prison 
to desert. 

Chen promptly returned to Peking and 
resumed his editorial work. His hair, for- 
merly a dense black, was now heavily streaked 
with gray as a result of his second imprison- 


““Yes,’”’ I said, ‘‘but what then?” j ELOQUENT EUGENE CHEN ~ment. Shortly afterward Chang Tso-lin 
“We will cancel the unequal treaties and Aa Botcient Mister of bite’ Cantonese seized Peking and Chen again -had to flee 
set China free.”’ Government, he haat aceractad echo for his life. He then went to Canton, where 
I raised my eyebrows. world’s attention with the rhetorical he was made Foreign Minister of the Southern 
“Tt will not be difficult,’ he went on. ‘‘In hot-shot he has fired at the British Government. 
one, two, at most three, years it will be Foreign Office. He is called “the He never has advocated anything in any 
done.’”’ And, to be sure, Canton has al- best writer of English living in China.” way approaching Bolshevism or Commu- 


ready begun to revise her customs duties 
without consulting foreign Powers. 

‘“What do you mean by the ‘unequal treaties’?’’ I persisted. 
“Do you expect to recover rule of Shanghai and get Hong- 
kong back from Great Britain?” 

He waved me aside. ‘Those are political questions: they will 
settle themselves when China is unified. Unity is our first job. 
Extraterritoriality and customs control will, of course, go before 
we recover Hongkong.”’ 

And then he began to catechize me keenly about America’s 
attitude toward China and Japan. ‘‘ Your statesmen talk in a 
more friendly way,”’ he said, ‘‘but in the end they sign the same 
treaties as the British and the Japanese, and we like an attitude 
of straightforward opposition better.” 


Almost equal to the fame of the war-lords is that of Eugene 
Chen, Canton’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, who is credited by 
a Peking correspondent of the New York Evening Post with 
having Latin-American blood in his veins. As we read: 


Eugene Chen, Canton’s Minister for Foreign Affairs, who now 
seems to have the British Foreign Office in a tight place, and 
whose dynamic State papers and notes have aroused so much 
attention during the last few months, is one of the most pic- 
turesque figures in the kaleidoscopic China of to-day. 

Chen, one of the most violent haters of Great Britain, and one 
of the most ardent of Chinese patriots, was born a British sub- 
ject and educated in England. Moreover, he is not all Chinese 
in blood. : 

Canton’s Foreign Minister was born in Trinidad, and his 
mother is said to have been South American. In appearance he 
is not typically Chinese. A small-boned, slight, nervous man, 
he might easily pass for a Latin if divested of his flowing Chinese 
Bee it is only recently that he has adopted Chinese 

ress. 

Chen was born into a wealthy family and was educated at Ox- 
ford. When he came to China he began working here and there 
as a newspaperman. For a time he was on a Canton paper; 
then he was an editor in Shanghai. Later he edited a paper in 


nism. His liberal ideas of government 
would make him welcome in either of our 
political parties. He is no more internationalist or Commu- 
nist than George Washington or Thomas Jefferson were. 


““Almost a Queen”? among the Cantonese, Mrs. Sun Yat Sen 
is pictured as riding in the van of the revolutionary army, 
“in her American-made sedan.’’ The widow of China’s first 
President was a student at Wesleyan College, Macon. Georgia, 
before her marriage. News of her recent activities was brought 
to Macon by Bishop W. N. Ainsworth, of the Methodist-Episco- 
pal Church, South, on his return the other day from a tour in 
China. He was President of Wesleyan when the then retiring 
Chinese girl was an undergraduate. As we read in an Associated 
Press dispatch from Macon: 


To Wesleyan girls Mrs. Sun Yat Sen is still remembered and 
referred to as Chung Ling Soong. She was one of three sisters of 
the same prominent Chinese family who sought their education 
in this country. Altho Chung Ling never sought society, her 
schoolmates said the other two were more Americanized. Chung 
Ling detested paint and powder. Once, when ill, she refused to 
let a doctor come to her room while her face was uncovered. 
Her sisters were constantly criticizing her wearing apparel. 

Mrs. Florrie White, matron of the college, said that ‘‘there 
was far more to Chung Ling than either of the others. She 
did not leave the college often, and spent hours at a time in her 
room.” 

The Chinese girl once told a schoolmate that she had no 
trouble with her studies, with the exception of mathematies. 

“T have to figure it out in Chinese first,’’ she is said to have 
explained. 

The father of the three girls was a product of Christianity and 
attended Vanderbilt University at Nashville. 

Chung Ling came very near not being graduated as a result of 
her Chinese upbringing. On the night of her last appearance in 
college her cap and gown had not arrived. Mrs. White, to con- 
sole the heartbroken girl, offered her the robe of her son. 
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60 Miles plus 
6 Cylinders 
7-Bearing Crankshaft 


Lest 
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SEDAN 
$1245 
f- 0. b. Detroit 


Public preference chooses the 
inimitable CHRYSLER 60° 


ay of the most convincing proofs of 
Chrysler “60” superiority is trying to 
match its features in any other six of its type 
and price. 


At once you have overwhelming evidence 
that Chrysler “60” offers not only more fea- 
tures but superior features. 


The finely balanced seven-bearing crank- 
shaft, impulse neutralizer, oil-filter, air- 
cleaner, Chrysler four-wheel hydraulic 
brakes, full pressure lubrication, manifold 
heat control and road levelizers front and 
rear—these with many other features that 
cannot be imitated have been embodied in 
the Chrysler “60” ever since its introduction. 


These typical features of the Chrysler “60” 
were harmonized into the car’s original en- 
gineering design — and are thus uniquely 
Chrysler — insuring that enviable accelera- 
tion of 5 to 25 miles in 734 seconds, with 
the almost magical handling and operating 
ease that are typical of every Chrysler and 
endure throughout its long life. 


Under the unique Chrysler plan of Stand- 
ardized Quality, the Chrysler “60” is de- 
signed and built as if required to give the » 
maximum performance of 60 miles and 
more an hour for every mile and minute of 
its life—a standard impossible of attain- 
ment by the ordinary six made under con- 
ventional and less modern methods. 


It is for this fundamental reason that the 
Chrysler ‘‘60” has been singled out in the 
lower-priced light six field, being accorded a 
preference that has contributed substan- 
tially to Chrysler’s dramatic rise from 27th 
to 4th place in three years. 


7 7 7 


Chrysler “60” Prices—Touring Car, $1075; Club 
Coupe, $1125; Coach, $1145; Roadster (with 
Rumble Seat), $1175; Coupe (with Rumble Seat), 
$1245; Sedan, $1245, f. 0 b. Detroit, subject to 
current Federal excise tax. 


ef 7 cf 


Chrysler dealers are in position to extend the convenience 
of time payments. Ask about Chrysler’s attractive plan. 


CHRYSLER MODEL NUMBERS MEAN MILES PER HOUR. 


CHRYSLER 60 


U 5 oO’ "8 oO’ ie | oO’ 


IMPERIAL “80” 
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L ) 
‘i ? 7 , “ce r ye € 
“What! demanded the girl. Lady graduate in man’s 


gown?” . 
She finally was persuaded that it was not sinful and took her 
diploma from the Wesleyan stage in the robe of Goodrich C. 
White, now dean of Emory University. : 
It is told of her that when she boarded ship in San Francisco 
in 1913, a son of Dr. Sun Yat Sen escorted her aboard. She 


later met and married the father of the young student. 


Another Chang, not to be confounded with Chang Tso-lin, 
‘has lately moved into the foreground of the eable news. As the 
New York World tells us: 


In the rapidly shifting situation in China a new master 
is about to come to 
Shanghai. Dispatches 
from that city show 
Sun Chuan-fang, dicta- 
tor for about eighteen 
months, has made terms 
with Chang ‘Tsung- 
chang, present dictator 
of Shantung, and the 
troops of this com- 
mander are on their way 
to Shanghai to under- 
take its defense. Chang 
has already taken over 
Nanchang, and will un- 
doubtedly + follow his 
troops to the seaport. 

{ his Chang is a pic- 
turesque figure, perhaps 
the most hated and 
feared man in the coun- 
try. Imposing person- 
ally because of his height 
of six feet two inches and 
his enormous strength, 
he is able and ruthless. 
Shanghai remembers his 
stern rule for about eight 
months in 1925, and all 
classes have opposed his 
return. While he is sup- 
posed to be a subordi- 
nate of Marshal Chang 
Tso-lin, the Northern 
commander, even that 
decisive personage has 
never been able to con- 
trol him. 

Chang is forty-nine. 
He is a native of Man- 
ehuria, but comes of 
Shantung stock. He was 
early picked out by the 
Japanese as a promising 
agent in their plan of 
dominating Manchuria, 
and was trained in one of their military schools. He took sides 
with the Anfu pro-Japanese party in China following the World 
War, and when this party met defeat he was cashiered and de- 
prived of all offices and honors. 

He was pardoned later, and when the Japanese had to give up 
Shantung he was aided by them in establishing a dictatorship. 
.With the support from Japan and Chang T'so-lin he has es- 
tablished himself firmly and has ruled with a heavy hand, levying 
taxes at will, killing off agitators and conducting himself as he 
pleased. One of the stories told about him is that, when he went 
to Peking last year to consult Chang Tso-lin, he took with him 
100 concubines whom he had seized, many from high Shantung 
families. 

With the defeat in 1924 of Wu Pei-fu (through the treachery of 
Feng Yu-hsiang, the ‘‘Christian General’), Chang was en- 
trusted with the task of putting Shanghai and the lower Yangtze 
valley under Mukden rule. He occupied Shanghai in February, 
1925, but his methods caused a tremendous revulsion, and Sun 
Chuan-fang, then a lieutenant of Wu Pei-fu, was able to oust him 
in the autumn. He retired into Shangtung and reorganized his 
Army, compelling the merchants and other wealthy persons to 
furnish him money. 

His lack of loyalty to his chief was shown in November, 1925, 
when he refused to move his troops to Manchuria to help Mar- 
shal Chang put down the revolt which threatened the overthrow 
of the latter. He has since operated with Marshal Chane, 
helping to oust Feng Yu-hsiang from Tientsin and Peking, 


International Newsreel photograph 


of the Chinese Republic. 


A CHINESE JOAN OF ARC 


The befurred figure at the left is that of Mme. Sun Yat Sen, widow of the first President 


She is an inspiriting propagandist of the Cantonese cause. 
Her companion is her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Sun Foo, wife of the Mayor of Wuhan. 


put has constantly shown a desire to gain personal power. He 
he demanded supremacy at Peking, while Marshal Chang re- 
tired to Manchuria. ; : 

After the Nationalists took Hankow he ostensibly put himself 
under command of Marshal Chang in an alliance against the 
Canton Government. But he has since played a game whose 
object seemed to be to regain control of Shanghai. 

Marshal Sun paid him $600,000 a month under an agreement 
to furnish aid when Sun asked it. Sun did ask when the Na- 
tionalists first invaded Chekiang and, according to dispatches 
from Shanghai, Chang did send an Army to strike at the rear of 
the invaders. This Army cut the Nationalist lines of communica- 
tion at Chuchow, in Southern Chekiang, and furnished the basis 
for the Shanghai claims several weeks ago that the Nation- 
alists had been decisively 
defeated. 

But, just at the mo- 
ment when Sun was 
about to smash the Na- 
tionalist Army, which 
had been caught in a 
‘*pinchers’”’ movement, 
the Chang forces de- 
clared themselves neu- 
tral and withdrew from 
Chuchow to the north- 
ward, leaving the Na- 
tionalists free to leap 
on the Army of Sun, 
whose loyalty had been 
undermined. The blow 
thus inflicted on Sun 
forced him to eall upon 
Chang to send his own 
troops to Shanghai, giv- 
ing the opportunity for 
which he has waited. 


Of the soldier thus 
superseded by the giant 
Manchurian—unless an- 
other turn of the ka- 
leidoscope puts him on 
top of the heap again— 
the New York World 
tells us: 


Sun Chuan-fang, dic 
tator of Shanghai, is in 
the forties, a graduate of 
a Japanese military 
school, where he spe- 
cialized in infantry tac- 
ties. He was a trusted 
heutenant of Wu, who 
forced his appointment 
as Tuchun of Fukien 
in 1923, only to see this 
subordinate: break away 


and set up independently in the provinces tributary to the 
great port. 


Another man of the hour in troubled China is our old friend 
Dr. Wellington Koo, former Chinese Ambassador at Washington 
and now Foreign Minister of his country’s Northern Govern- 
ment at Peking. Of him we are told in a New York Herald 


Tribune dispatch from an Associated Press correspondent in 
Peking: 


Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo to-day addrest a note to the British 
Legation here protesting against the dispatching of British forces 
to Shanghai, and asked that it be transmitted to London in the 
hope that the British Government would ‘give necessary in- 
structions for the immediate withdrawal of troops dispatched 
to China so nothing untoward may happen to mar the friendly 
relations of the two nations.’ 

The Foreign Minister’s note declared the ‘dispatch of addi- 
tional naval and military forces to China is contrary to the spirit 
of the League of Nations Covenant. It can not be overempha- 
sized that the national spirit of the Chinese people has been 
developed, and the military movement on the part of the British 
Government is liable to lead to serious misunderstandings.”’ 

Dr. Koo further declared that if the object of the expedition 


was merely to protect the Shanghai international settlement, 
it was unnecessary.” 


Eveready Lavyerbilt 
““B” Battery No. 
486, the Heavy- 
“Duty battery that 
should be specified 
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The Layerbilt pat- 
construction 
revealed. Each layer 
iy an electrical cell, 
making 
contact with its 
neighbors, and fill- 


si 


automatic ~ 
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ing all available ‘ 4 
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DIFFERENT! * 


For greatest economy all loud speaker sets 
require the new Eveready Layerbilt'B’ Batteries 


IT WILL pay you, in convenience 
and reliability as well as in dollars 
and cents saved, to use this re- 
markable battery. 


The reason for the Eveready 
Layerbilt’s surprising perform- 
ance lies in its exclusive, patented 
construction. No other battery 
is like it. It is built in flat layers 
of current-producing elements, 
.making practically a solid block. 
The layers make connection with 
each other automatically, and 
occupy all available space inside 
the battery case. Layer-building 
packs more active materials in a 
given area, and makes those mate- 
rials produce more electricity. - 


Every loud-speaker set should 
use Heavy-Duty batteries, for 
they alone offer economy on mod- 
ern receivers. When you buy new 
“B” batteries, be sure to get the 
Heavy-Duty size, and remember 
that the Eveready Layerbilt has 
proved to be the longest lasting, 
most economical of all Heavy- 
Duty batteries. 


Our laboratories are continu- 
ally testing batteries, and in all 
our tests we have yet to find a 
battery that is equal to the new 
improved and radically different 
Eveready Layerbilt “B” Battery 
No. 486. The development and 
perfecting of this remarkable 


battery is an outstanding battery- 
building achievement. It is the 
result of many years’ experience 
plus the facilities and resources 
of the pioneer manufacturers of 
all dry cell batteries. 


NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 
New York San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night— 
9 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
weaF—New York 
wJyar—Providence 
wEEL-Boston 
wrac—W orcester 
wri—Philadel phia 
wor-Buffalo 
weare-—Pittsburgh 
wsat-Cincinnati 
wtamM-Cleveland wsB-4 tlanta 
wwy—Detroit wsm—WNashville 
woc-Mem phis, Tenn. 


Won-Chicago 
woc—Daven port 
weco! Minneapolis 
USt. Paul 
xsp-St, Louis 
WRC-W ashington 
woy-Schenectady 
wHas~—Loxisville 
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SUN YAT SEN—THE WASHINGTON OF CHINA’S REVOLUTION 


O COMPLETE UNDERSTANDING of China’s revo- 
lution is possible without a knowledge of Sun Yat Sen. 
“Mo-day, nearly two years after his death, he exerts 

probably the most powerful single influence in the Chinese 
situation,” declares Mr. John McCook Roots in Asia Magazine. 
Mr. Roots was born in Hankow, son of a missionary bishop, and 
speaks from personal knowledge. The name of Sun Yat Sen is 
“one to conjure with’ all over China, he declares. Indeed: 


‘‘Not only is he looked on as the Father of his Country—the 
Chinese Washington—but he is regarded by millions of ignorant 


inteay, of ASIA Magazine 
HIS PORTRAIT DOMINATES HEADQUARTERS 


Sun Yat Sen’s portrait dominates this assembly-room of the Kuo- 


mintang National Headquarters in Canton. After Dr. Sun’s. death 
it became the,custom to hold a memorial service here every Monday 
morning; indeed, the Sun Yat Sen cult amounts almost to worship. 


farmers, and also by many among the educated, as a sort of 
superhuman being. The paying of respect to his memory can 
hardly be given any other name than worship. 

“The cult of Sun Yat Sen in South China, like that of Lenin 
in Russia, probably has more followers than any other single 
‘religion.’ Every home in Canton has its picture of the great 
revolutionary léader, reminding one strongly of the ‘Lenin 
corners’ in workers’ dwellings throughout the Soviet Union. 
On Monday mornings, in every office under the wing of the 
Nationalist Government, there is a fifteen-minute service in 
memory of Sun Yat Sen. I attended two such meetings in the 
assembly-room of the Kuomintang National Headquarters. 
After a revolutionary hymn, everybody bowed three times before 
the giant portrait of Dr. Sun, whose last will was then read aloud 
in staccato monosyllables. In conclusion there were three 
minutes of silence, while the gathering stood with heads bowed in 
meditation. 

“Anything with the imprimatur of Sun Yat Sen needs no 
other indorsement to insure the whole-hearted loyalty of the 
South. So it is with the Russian advisers. They were invited 
by Sun Yat Sen. He gave them his confidence. To Borodin 
he gave three years of devoted friendship. Millions of ignorant 
farmers and coolies, who could not understand the issues involved 
if they wanted to, think it sufficient recommendation for a man 
that he was a friend of Sun Yat Sen, and for a doctrine that it 
can be connected, however vaguely, with Dr. Sun’s political 
principles.” 


Ah Po, Chinese cook, was the first to interest Paul Linebarger 
in Sun Yat Sen and his Dare-to-Dies. Then a circuit judge in the 


Philippines, Mr. Linebarger became later a publicity man for 
Dr. Sun’s party, the Kuomintang, and in the summer of 1919 
heard from his own lips the story of the patriot who overthrew 
the Manchus and made himself Provisional President of the 
Chinese Republic. A born reformer was Sun, it appears. 
When a mere boy, he protested against “the old customs of child- 
selling, infanticide, concubinage, foot-binding, idol-worship, 
and other reprehensible practises,” for, “out of his own nature 
alone, with nothing to help him from his surroundings,’’ he had 
“begun to perceive that many of the things going on about him 
were wrong.’’ The perception became even clearer when, 
joining his brother, Da Ko, in Honolulu, he was brought into 
contact with Western ideas. They fascinated him—too much 
altogether, thought Da Ko, who took fright and sent the boy 
back to China. This had, the natural effect of making him a 
more determined reformer than before. On reaching Cap 
Suy Moy, he fell among grafters, the customs thieves, and ‘“‘took 
advantage of the situation by preaching to the passengers the 
need of a political reform in China.’’ At home in his native 
village he was as audacious, and eried, ‘“‘Where does your tax 
money go? To the Son of Heaven. What does the Son of 
Heaven do for you in this Choy Hung hamlet? Nothing. 
This ‘Son of Heaven’ government is so rotten that you don’t 
want to have anything to do with its officials. You pay these 
taxes in order that they shall leave you alone. You know that 
it is cheaper for you to build your own roads and bridges and 
maintain your own schools than to let the Manchus come in for 
their added squeeze.’’ He even dared to twist off a finger of 
their great wooden god, the Northern Emperor, and to declare, 
‘“Now you see the sort of god that you have to protect your 
village! I break and twist his finger off, and he holds his grin 
the same as before.’”’ For that, young Sun was banished to 
Hongkong. There he entered Queen’s College and began to 
think what profession he ought to choose. Says Mr. Linebarger, 
“To do reform work, he knew that he must have some pro- 
fessional avocation to start with, and perhaps as a cloak for his 
other work; for he felt that his eventual vocation would find 
itself in the field of revolution. When the revolution was 
started, then the vocation he had learned in the professional 
school would become his avocation.’’ So a doctor he became? 
but, as Mr. Linebarger tells us in ‘‘Sun Yat Sen and the Chinese 
Republic”? (The Century Company), his revolutionary program 
had still to be outlined: 

“There was nothing before him from which he could make a 
platform. He could not find fault with the Son of Heaven, 
because the Son of Heaven was perfect, and no one had ever 
tried before to oppose him in a logical statement of fact. How- 
ever, Sun, after casting his net around in the deep waters of his 
mind, pulled up an idea that, for a platform, was the simplest 
yet eventually the most winning slogan he could possibly have 
conceived. This platform or declaration was a protest, not 
against the Son of Heaven, but against reverence to his throne. 
If reverence to the throne could be overcome, then the Son of 
Heaven was without a job, for his patronage would be lost. 

“Sun Yat Sen finally evolved his declaration of four words, 


Tien Ming Wu Chang, 
which means, 


Divine right does not last forever. 


“With this negative opening wedge, Sun gave the text of his 
opposition to reverence to the throne. There was nothing 
offensive to the masses in this simple, negative declaration, so 
adroitly conceived. Once he had the entering wedge driven into 
the sluggish minds of the people, he felt sure of the eventual 
victory. The most ignorant coolie could understand this 
simple and inoffensive, yet startling, slogan. In its masterly 
composition Sun covered eventually the whole target of Chinese 
popular attention, finally enlarging it step by step until this 
Declaration of Independence may be translated, in its sense, 
about as follows: 


‘““No longer shall we reverence the throne. 
The Son of Heaven is incompetent. 

His officers are corrupt. 

His rule is an abomination. 
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Are Master Miles 


With the Super-Six Principle Freed to the Limit 


The smoothness with which the Super-Six glides from standing start to 
high speed is totally different from the violent lunge with which high- 
powered cars usually get under way. 


Acceleration even from high speed is always available. The flow of power 
comes in a smooth stream of energy as it does from an electric motor. 
This is a notable mark of smoothness that is available only to the Super- 
Six principle—now freed to the limit of its capacity. 


When you examine either Hudson or Essex, you will realize how their 
chassis have been specially designed to make full use of these new limits 
of speed, power and safety. Economy in 
fuel and oil and in maintenance is assured 
in ways that mark the finest engineering 
practice. 


Ride in either Hudson Super-Six or its 
brilliant companion, Essex Super-Six. 
There is nothing like it in the world. 


7-Pass. Sedan $1850 


= ? - 
Brougham $1575 


Other Hudson Models 
Custombuilt Roadster - - $1500 
Custombuilt Phaeton - - 1600 Une 


Custombuilt 5-Pass. Sedan 1750 


All prices f. 0, 6. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


: —  C 
5-Pass. Sedan $1385 
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He shall give way to the will of the people. 
No longer shall we reverence the throne.” 


Having formulated his platform, Sun began to organize the 
Dare-to-Dies for warfare against the Manchus, and— 


“Built up a secret fraternal organization compared with 
which our own great American efforts appear, indeed, small. 
Ramifying eventually into all parts of the globe, the nerve 
network of this tremendous power centered in his own leadership 
and moved with him as he wandered about the world during 
those long thirty years. 

‘‘About the only times that he felt he was fully safe during 
that long generation of playing against the enemy in the dark 
was when he was haranguing his followers, at home or abroad, 


From L’ Illustration, Paris 


NOT IN SUN YAT SEN’S PROGRAM 


Chinese woman seized by bolshevist agitators for aiding foreigners. 


in the secret chambers of their Chinese lodges. When the 
paraphernalia of the lodge and the emblems of its order were 
put aside, he knew that beyond the portal of that refuge of 
safety there might be an enemy waiting to do him to death.”’ 


This silent man had, nevertheless, great oratorical powers, 
and Mr. Linebarger tells of hearing him address an audience: 


“The corridor and street before the building were jammed 
with Chinese and foreigners; so I took my little boy upon my 
shoulder, and, through the courtesy of the student crowd, we 
made our way slowly to the main entrance. IJ was astounded 
at what I saw before me. The students were literally hanging 
to the walls, having banked and festooned themselves upon 
every conceivable article of furniture in order to hear the great 
leader. The crowd was immense. ; 

“*Ah, thought I, ‘Sun will have a hard time addressing this 
great overpacked hall! I wonder if his voice will reach.’ 

“Sun, after a few preliminaries, came forward. There was a 
thunder of applause, and he stood silent for a long time, just as 
he always stood when I came and went at his home. He took 
a step forward, and the thunder of applause broke out anew in 
wild huzzas and terrific roars of welcome. He waited and then 
raised hishand. The surging crowd about was still and motion- 
less when that hand was raised. The tick of the clock was now 
distinctly heard. I could hear the man next to me breathing. 
Sun still remained silent, with his hand raised, motionless as a 
statue. Then he spoke. 

“TI hardly knew the voice. It had a new tone in it, sudden 
and slashing, higher pitched and with an electric emotion that 
held me spellbound. Charged with sincerity and truth, every 
word—quick, rapid, accurate, acute—came like a bullet from a 
machine-gun—tap-tap-tap—a clear, musical rhythm that thrilled 
and fascinated; now fast, now abating; now low, now high; but 
ever with a steady flow of language, until the voice sank sud- 


denly with a clear, final phrasing, and he again stood silent, while 
the echo of his voice still slashed its broad, clear argument into 
the minds of his hearers. 

“As the very windows rattled with applause, I thought how 
that same voice had carried the message of justice to the far 
ends of the earth—eloquent through hardships, clear-ringing 
amid dangers during the progress from one strange land to 
another—and as I followed the quick tones of his eloquence, I 
could hear, in the flash of my fancy, a new applause echoing 
from those distant parts where Sun had drawn and given the 
inspiration of his long struggle against the forces of evil that 
held the land of his birth.” 


The long struggle freed China from Manchu tyranny, but not 
from factional tyranny or from the danger of foreign aggression, 
and the China of Sun Yat Sen’s idealistic hopes is still a dream. 
Toward the end of his life, he wrote ‘‘The International Develop- 
ment of China,” in which he observed: 


‘‘China, a country possessing a territory of 4,289,000 square 
miles, a population of 400,000,000 people, and the richest 
mineral and agricultural resources in the world, is now a prey 
of militaristic and capitalistic powers—a greater bone of conten- 
tion than the Balkan Peninsula. 

‘‘Unless the Chinese question can be settled peacefully, another 
world war, greater and more terrible than the one just past, will 
be inevitable. In order to solve the Chinese question, I suggest 
that the vast resources of China be developed internationally 
under a socialistic scheme, for the good of the world in general 
and the Chinese people in particular. It is my hope that as a 
result of this, the present spheres of influence can be abolished; 
the international commercial war can be done away with; the 
internecine capitalistic competition ean be got rid of, and the 
struggle between capital and labor avoided. Thus the root of 
war will be forever exterminated so far as China is concerned.” 


Development was to ‘‘be along the following lines: 


“T. Development of a Communications System. 

(a) 100,000 miles of Railways. 

(b) 1,000,000 miles of Macadam Roads. 

(ec) Improvement of Existing Canals. 

(d) Construction of New Canals. 

(e) River Conservancy. 

(f) Construction of more Telegraph Lines and Telephone and 
Wireless Systems all over the country. 

“TI. Development of Commercial Harbors. 

(a) Three largest Ocean Ports, with future capacity equaling 
New York Harbor, to be constructed in North, Central, and 
South China. 

(b) Various small Commercial and Fishing Harbors to be 
constructed along the coast. 

_(e) Commercial Docks to be constructed along all navigable 
rivers.” 

“TIT. Modern Cities with public utilities to be constructed in 
all Railway Centers, Termini, and alongside Harbors. 

“TV. Water Power Development. 

““V. Iron and Steel Works and Cement Works on the largest 
seale in order to supply the above needs. 

“VI. Mineral Development. 

“VII. Agricultural Development. 

“VIII. Irrigational Work on the largest scale in Mongolia 
and Sinkiang. 

“TX. Reforestation in Central and North China. 

“X. Colonization in Manchuria, Mongolia, Sinkiang, Koko- 
nor, and Thibet.”’ 


Such was Sun Yat Sen’s blue-print for an ideally developed 
China, and.he added: 


“In order to carry out this project successfully, I suggest that 
three necessary steps must be taken: First, that the various 
Governments of the Capital-supplying Powers must agree to 
joint action and a unified policy to form an International Organi- 
zation with their war-work organizers, administrators, and experts 
of various lines to formulate plans and to standardize materials 
in order to prevent waste and to facilitate work. Second, the con- 
fidence of the Chinese people must be secured in order to gain their 
cooperation and enthusiastic support. If the above two steps 
are accomplished, then the third step is to open formal negoti- 


ation for the final contract of the project with the Chinese 
Government.’’ ? 


Dr. Sun appears to have thought his scheme not unlikely to 
meet with approval, for he promised that, in case it was ““accep- 


table to the Capital-supplying Powers,” he ‘would furnish 
further details.” 
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changed motoring 
conditions demand a 
new margin of safety 


You know that the past few 
years have brought marked 
changes in the outside appear- 
ance of automobiles. But do 
you know that even more radi- 
cal changes are to be found in- 
side the engine? 

These changes have come 
gradually. They bring changed 
Operating conditions. Smaller 
bore and longer stroke designs 
have grown in favor. Compres- 
sions have been increased. 
Higher engine speeds are the 
rule. Operating temperatures 
are hotter. Oil purifying de- 
vices are frequently used. Many 
other changes are being made. 
Automobile manufacturers con- 
stantly feature the changes they 
are making in their designs. 

As the authorities in scien- 
tific lubrication, we are being 
asked to define the relation of 
these many changes to lubrica- 
tion. 

Every change mentioned 
above puts a greater burden on 
the lubricating oil. Every one 
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of them calls for an increased 
margin of safety. 

The need is emphasized still 
further by today’s driving con- 
ditions. 

Car owners are now more 
numerous than telephone sub- 
scribers. City streets are con- 
gested. The need for quick ac- 
celeration has increased. Every 
start, and shift of gears puts 
added strain on the engine. 

Improved highways in the 
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Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 


open country invite faster travel 
for long continuous periods. 
Only the automobile engineer 
can fully appreciate what se- 
vere strains this continued fast 
driving puts on both the engine 
and the lubricating oil. Here 
the need for a new margin of 
safety is imperative. 

Always in step with the de- 
velopments in automotive de- 
sign, the Vacuum Oil Company 
has constantly improved Gar- 
goyle Mobiloil to meet changed 
conditions and to assure an am- 
ple margin of safety. 

The correct grade of Mobil- 
oil provides this added margin 
of safety your car requires and 
represents our professional ad- 
vice as determined by our Board. 
of Automotive Engineers. 

On this page we have only 
hinted at the changed condi- 
tions. In later issues of this pub- 
lication we will explain more 
fully—‘‘Why changed motor- 
ing conditions demand a new 
margin of safety.’ 


VACUUM OIL “= Re 


MAIN BRANCHES: 


New ‘York, Ghicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, —Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas Gity, Dallas 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 
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HOW THE STAGE IS SET IN CHINA 


O THE CHINESE the scenery for a play is “‘a silly and 
unnecessary bother.”” This judgment seems to knock 
a severe blow at the modern extravaganza in scenic 
decoration which fill the minds of our younger producers. With- 
out the scene and the elaborate lighting effects what would there 
be left to many of our modern plays? In the Chinese theater the 
play is essentially the thing and nothing is on the stage that does 
not directly contribute. But decoration becomes an essential 
owing to the national disposition to symbolism and this is a rather 
curious fact in a country where 
the stage has no scenery. Their 
theater is not imitative and 
therefore a landscape or an 
interior, says Miss Kate Buss 
in her interesting volume on 
“Studies in the Chinese 
Drama” (Four Seas Com- 
pany, Boston), ‘‘is created for 
an audience by suggestion; by 
emotion, and it must be con- 
fessed of the theater habitué of 
to-day by drama tradition.” 
In the old days of Shake- 
spearean production under 
Charles Kean and later, Henry 
Irving, splendor of scenic de- 
vice was historically true to 
period. The trappings vied 
with the text for attention. 
But ‘‘a court event which may 
have taken place centuries ago 
in a magnificent entourage will 
be reproduced in the Chinese 
playhouse with every detail of 
costume and mode of speech 
earefully exact but without 
scenery and with almost no 
stage furnishing.’”’ The imag- 
ination that has created in Chi- 
nese art so much chimerical 
humor of animal and flower 
and fetish can find a river 
where there is no water, and 
a mountain where none is 
painted. This is how repre- 
sentation is effected: 

*“Preseribed action creates 
scenery! If some character 
must climb a mountain, pan- 
tomimic motions assume the presence of the granite hill. Ifacrimi- 
nal is to be executed it is accomplished with a bamboo pole and 
traditional movements on the part of the actor. He, the criminal, 
wails a confession of guilt, walks to one side of the stage and stands 
under a bamboo pole on which a cloth is tied; he indicates stran- 
gulation by throwing back his head and looking up to heaven. If, 
in a stage story, a general goes upon a journey, the scene is not 
changed to transport one’s mind to another place, instead the 

soldier cracks a whip, dashes across the stage to a crash of cymbals, 

and announces that he has arrived. To dismount from his absent 
steed he pirouettes upon one foot and drops his whip; to mount he 
turns upon the other foot and picks up his whip. If a plot de- 
mands that a fairy enter in a chariot of clouds, a feminine figure 
advances bearing horizontally two flags upon which clouds and 
wheels are painted; she is accompanied by another actor in the 
ubiquitous blue cotton of the Chinese workman. 

“Upon the stage a man may drink wine in which, unknown to 
himself, a venomous snake has been dissolved, he may suffer a 
frightful irritation, throw himself into a pond, wash, and find him- 
self cured, in a propertyless pantomime that is perfectly under- 
stood by his audience. Rivers, walls, temples, groves, thrones, 


couches, are represented by a bench or sereen, and if the acting is 
good, every one is satisfied.” 


Costume, however, is ‘‘splendidly authentic and frequently of 
astonishing beauty.’’ Clothes used in to-day’s theater may have 


A PROSPECTIVE CELESTIAL VISITOR 


Mei Lan-fang, one of the highest paid actors in the world, who is 
reported intending to visit and play in America. 


been worn several centuries ago by mandarins and court officials, 


by emperors, and their wives: 


“As Chinese dress was designed for ceremonial purpose— 
a cloak in which to hide any condition of spiritual or physical 
poverty—and to present men to the world as they wished to 
appear, it is not difficult to realize why it is so magnificent and 
costly. The traditional stage dress of even a beggar is a silk coat 
of a gay checked design. There is a tradition too to be followed, 
in the ‘barbarian’s’ dress, and he must wear a bit of fur about his 
throat, no matter what the temperature. 

“The necessity for accuracy in stage dress means that an 
actor’s wardrobe may be so 
expensive that he more often 
hires than owns it. Establish- 
ments exist to furnish: stage 
clothes by the season to an 
entire company; and servants, 
who return every costume to 
its particular box after each 
wearing, are included in the 
rental price. 

‘‘Waces are painted with red, 
black, white, green, and gold, 
and add their color character- 
ization to the spectacle. The 
effect, even without scenery, 
that is obtained by groups of 
painted figures drest in stiff 
brocade of all tints, by the 
glitter of immense jewels, of 
gold traceries and silver tissue, 
of tufted plumes and long 
pheasant feathers that wave 
above glistening head-dresses, 
of glinting swords and _ bril- 
liantly uniformed soldiery, is 
of memorable dazzle and mag- 
nificence. 


Years ago an actor in En- 
gland was legally ‘“‘a rogue and 
vagabond”’; he is still with rare 
exceptions the same in China 
to-day. Outside of his caste 
he can not hope even to asso- 
ciate, much less rise: 


‘“The manager of a traveling 
troupe of players not infre- 
quently buys very young boys 
and trains them to become 
members of hiscompany. Dur- 
ing six years each is forced to 
learn innumerable plays and 
their accompanying songs; to 
become enough of an athlete 
to perform the acrobatic tricks 
which are so popular a part 
of military plays: to walk with 
bound feet in case he develops an ability to take women’s réles; 
and to exercise an hour a day with head thrown back and mouth 
stretched wide to strengthen his voice. All of this time he is 
under the implacable rule of a master, and his diet is fixt and 
frugal. To better this condition to any extent in later years 
an actor must display a marked talent or meet and please an 
influential patron of the stage who will purchase his inde- 
pendence. 

“Sons of actors have few opportunities to enter any other 
profession than that of the theater. 

“There is no prompter, and every player must memorize from 
one to two hundred rédles. He must also cultivate the quality of 
suggestion for, by the inflection of his voice, by action and 
gesture, it devolves upon him to suggest absent properties and 
scenery. 

“As one believes, or not, in the proverb that the exception 
proves the rule, he is glad to learn that there is a notable excep- 
tion to this prevailing prejudice in the person of Mei Lan-fang, 
a young actor who is finding favor with a group of literary men 
and a discerning theater public in Peking. Altho his celebrity 
has developed since the fall of the empire nine years ago, the 
plays in which he appears and the manner of his acting belong 
to the Imperial Stage tradition. Mei Lan-fang limits himself to 
about: twenty plays and presents each réle with remarkable 
intelligence and sympathy; his songs have been rewritten for him 
by celebrated poets in order that they shall be of literary merit.”’ 
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‘Tf this tax statement gives Uncle 
Sam a clear picture of my busi- 
ness once a year, then I should 


have the figures every day” 


Daily figure-facts mean better business management—no 
lost opportunities—greater profits. 


Ask your local Burroughs representative to show you a 
simple plan that makes it easy for the small as well as large 
business to have accurate figure-facts every day. 


Every Burroughs man is backed by an institution with more 
than forty years’ experience in service to American business. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6233 SECOND BOULEVARD DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Sales and Service Offices in all the Principal Cities of the World. 


Burroughs 
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| y é IT CE r 5. . Field 7. Farmer 8. Mouth 9. Mouth 10. To Speak 
pe ee ae ae DG ge ees (Combininezormy . : (old style) (modern) (old style) 


THE CHINESE LANGUAGE—OLD AND NEW 


O MOST OF US the Chinese may appear to be a very complex and mysterious people. ate ee 

43. Sprout This is due to various elements of difference between them and ourselves, amongst others (modern) 
doubtless to roundabout methods of thinking induced by the peculiar structure of their eo 

language, peculiar, that is, from our point of view. ‘‘As a spoken language,”’ says Frederic Poole, 

writing in the Brisbane Daily Mail, ‘‘it is unique among human mediums of communication in 

that it is musical with a purpose. It is not so much the correct pronunciation of a Chinese word 

42. To bear that makes the speaker intelligible as a proper intonation of that word, for the meaning of a word 12. Happiness 

in Chinese is positively indicated by the tone in which it is uttered. One word may have as 

many as five different sounds, and these so fine in variance as to be scarcely detected by an un- 

musical ear. You ask your native servant to bring your hat—‘mow’—but you use the wrong h 

inflection and he brings the cat, for ‘mow’ means cat as well as hat when uttered in another 

This interesting page is repeated from our China Number of 1922. 


HF i-3 


H- 


13. Prisoner 
41. Ground tone.”’ 


Mr. Poole gives a number of illustrative examples of Chinese characters, explaining their meanings. 
Thus we learn that the Chinese symbol for ‘‘man”’ consists of two strokes representing the legs 

of the lord of creation (1). This was formerly a more faithful portrait, showing the human 

biped with a head and outstretched arms (2), but has been ‘‘abbreviated”’ for simplicity’s sake. 

40. Two Men The word ‘‘great”’ consists of the symbol for ‘‘man” with the numeral ‘‘one”’ written across it a Bi 
(3), ‘‘the inference being that man was the greatest thing ever created.”’ By drawing the numeral 

“‘one’’ across the apex of this character the symbol for ‘‘heaven”’ (4) is formed, indicating that A 


- 


the Chinaman acknowledges something greater than himself. 
There is another form for ‘‘man”’ (5) used in combinations, as, for instance, with the character 


ee 


H> 


for ‘“‘field”’ (6), evidently a fenced and cultivated area. These two characters for “‘man’”’ and 
‘‘field’”? make up the single character (7) meaning ‘‘farmer,’’ a very natural piece of association. 
K. S. Latourette, in ‘‘The Development of China”? (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1920) informs us 

that the ancient Chinese symbol for ‘‘mouth’”’ was (8), now written (9). ‘‘To speak’ was a | 
Ease, 


39. To sit 5. S 
(modern) 


mouth with a tongue in it (10), to-day written (11). Mr. Poole explains how, by combining this 
character for ‘‘mouth” with those for ‘‘field’’ and ‘‘man,’’ the Chinese have made the word for 
‘‘happiness”’ (12), since ‘‘the vision of a man with a mouth in close proximity to a rice-field is all- 
38. East satisfying to the hungry Celestial.’’ A man in a box provides the character for ‘‘prisoner’’ (13). 16. Horizon 
The ancient Chinese symbol for the ‘‘sun” is a circle with a dot in its center (14), but for con- 
venience the modern Celestial writes this as (15), thus literally squaring the circle. To 
indicate the horizon he has devised the character (16) showing the sun just above the rim of the 
world. To make the symbol for “‘brightness’”’ (17) the Chinese combine the characters for ‘‘sun”’ 
(15) and ‘‘moon”’ (18), a very neat conception. In their symbol for ‘“‘door’”’ (19) we see the 


> 3 


Tie entrance and the ornamental grille at the top, while their character for ‘‘lock’”’? shows a door with 17. Brightness 
a bar drawn across it (20). A very natural symbol for ‘“‘beggar’”’ is a mouth at the door (21). 
( “To listen”’ is aptly symbolized in the same way by an ear at the door (22). The character for 


a word is breath issuing from the mouth (23) and that for ‘‘honesty”’ is the very reasonable one 
of a man standing by his word (24). 
eget Mr. Poole points out that the Chinese character for “‘woman”’ (25) is frequently found as a 
(old style) component of words having a doubtful or shady meaning. This is probably significant of the 18. Moon 
ignoble and inferior position of woman in China. However, the character for ‘‘good’’ (26) is made 
up of those for ‘‘woman” and ‘‘son”’ combined, a Chinaman’s idea of bliss being to become the P =" 


{a> 
eo) 
5 
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proud parent of a bouncing boy. The Chinese conception of a ‘‘quarrel,’”’ however, is seemingly 

feminine, two ladies illustrating the idea (27). By making a trio of this quarrelsome pair the 

Chinaman symbolizes his idea of ‘‘gossip’’ (28). To picture a happy ‘‘home” he places a pig 

Bere beneath a roof (29), and to make bad worse his way of writing the word ‘‘marriage”’ is to add a 19. Door 
lady to this weird combination (30). Woman comes out rather better in the Chinese character 


for “‘peace,”’ for “‘peace”’ is typified by a woman under a roof (31). 
Mr. Latourette gives some other interesting Chinese symbols in his ‘‘ Development of China.” Cla 


SH 


Among these are a “tree” (32), a perfect picture of the trunk with its roots entering the ground; 

ween a child (33), a recognizable portrait of an infant; a “‘sheep”’ (34), where the curved horns are 

Guage easily identified, now written (35); and a “‘heart’’ (36), a rude sketch of the organ with its ven- 20. Lock 
tricles, now written (37). He instances such clever combinations as the character for “‘east”’ 

(38), our old friend the sun rising behind a tree, evidently conceived in some primitive forest 

Sa the ree tO es x (39), ae a of two men (40) seated on the ground (41), a common 

posture in China; and the verb ‘‘to bear,” ‘‘t ein,” 7 val i 

See tans : to begin”’ (42), symbolizing a sprout (43) pushing 

33. Child _ This picturesque, but enormously cumbersome method of writing now seems destined to pass 71. Beggar 

into the limbo of forgotten things, for some genius has devised a phonetic seript of thirty-nine 

simple characters, covering all the sounds in the language, that has been adopted by the govern- 

ment and is now being taught in the schools. With it a peasant can learn to read in four weeks “ 5 


4o-B 


instead of, as we suppose, about forty years, and a scholar can be taught in a few hours. If this 
seript becomes popular in Chinese literary and commercial circles, as seems fairly probable, it. will 
32, Tree certainly mean a wonderful awakening in Chinese ways of thinking and doing. 22. To listen 
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31. Peace 30. Marriage 29. Home 28. Gossip 27. Quarrel 26. Good 25. Woman 24, Honesty 23. Word 
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TO GET THE TRAINS PAROUGCH . . 


These Pennsylvania signal lights tell the engineer 
about the track for miles ahead. Uniquely de- 
signed to penetrate fog or snow, as well as to 
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SWIFTLY, AND ON TIME 


SAFELY, 


As the Great Limited 
speeds through the night 


A thousand signal lights . .. a 
thousand unseen human eyes... 
watch over its swift flight. 


OUR conductor and brakeman, 

sometimes even the engineer and 
fireman of your train—these you see 
and come to know. 


But out in the night that flows by 
the windows of your speeding train, 
there is an army of men you seldom 
see, watching over your swift flight, 
playing a vital part in the comfort 
and security of your journey. 


They are everywhere along your 


route: skilled operators in a thou-. 


sand towers, guiding your train 
through the miles of tracks and 
switches; dispatchers in each divi- 


sional headquarters carefully tracing 
your progress; skilled inspectors 
awaiting you at every stopping point; 
track walkers, levermen, relief 
crews. ... 

And aiding them, supplying an addi- 
tional check on human decisions, there 
is a system of uncannily accurate me- 
chanical devices; the largest private tele- 
phone and telegraph system in the world; 
indication lights of the latest design; 
automatic block machinery and signal- 
ling apparatus. 

7 “f 7 

Over two billion dollars have been in- 
vested in the huge transportation ma- 
chinery of the Pennsylvania; over 200,- 
000 men, in a thousand different jobs, 
devote their lives to it. And the object 
of it all, the final objective of every man, 
is to get the trains through safely, swiftly, 
and on time. 


stand out brightly in the glare of noon, they burn 
night and day, ensuring the greatest accuracy 
and security yet developed by signal engineers. 


Leaders of the Largest Fleet 
of Trains in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago— 20 hours 


» 


THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York — 24 hours 


» 


LIBERTY LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington—19 hours 


» 


CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 


Washington and New York— 
4% hours 


THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo and the East 


» 


CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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By courtesy of the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions 


FOREIGN INFLUENCE WHICH IS NOT FOREIGN INTERFERENCE 


The photograph shows part of the student body, more than 1,000 strong, of Nanking University, an interdenominational institution supported 
by the cooperating boards of the Presbyterian Church of the U.S. A., the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Disciples and the Baptist Church. The 


faculty includes both Chinese and American professors. 


Only about half of the photograph could be shown here. 


CHRIST NOT A FOREIGNER IN CHINA 


ILLIONS OF AMERICANS have spent millions of 
dollars in founding and maintaining Christian missions 
in China, and, on the face of some reports, it appears 

that the whole Christian structure, erected at the cost of so much 
willing sacrifice in blood and treasure, is about to be destroyed. 
Both warring factions are reported determined to drive out the 
foreigner, trade drummer, exploiter and missionary alike. But, 
in the main, Christian churches in America, and in other parts of 
the world, too, face the present chaos undismayed, believing that 
Christianity will remain when the revolution is done. For the 
strange feature of it is that the revolution is in part the creation 
of the missionaries and their associates themselves. With the 
seed of the gospel they have innocently mingled the seed of 
revolution; they teach secular history as well as the gospel story, 
and if the Chinese have learned the story of the Crucifixion they 
have also learned that freedom has been attained by revolution 
against the transgressors of human law. While in some cases 
the extreme Chinese nationalists, wearing the cloak of ihe 
Russian communist, have forcibly expelled missionaries and 
closed their schools and stations, there is also the fact that many 
leading Chinese are anxious only to establish an indigenous 
chureh. To this many missionaries of all faiths lend a willing ear. 
and it is a fact that both Protestants and Catholies are already 
laying the foundation for native Chinese churches. Last October 
Pope Pius XI consecrated six humble unknown Chinese priests 
as bishops, on the theory that the native priest should be encour- 
aged in tilling his own soil. It is a theory that animates many 
Protestant missionaries, too. *‘The establishment and develop- 
ment of a Church, naturalized in China, supported and econ- 
trolled by the Chinese Christians, ”’ says a published report of the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, with headquarters in New York 
City, “has always been a primary aim of the Christian missions. 
In the realization of that aim the missionary boards will not 
falter or hesitate.’’ Moreover, it is reeommended that when the 
new treaties are negotiated ‘‘full effect be given to the desire 
already repeatedly exprest by the boards that no ‘distinctive 
privileges for missions and missionaries as such be imposed by 
treaty upon the Chinese Government and people.’” 

Here we might pause a moment to learn what the Christian 
foothold in China is, Turning to The Statesman’s Yearbook, 
we read that the Catholics have had a footing in China for more 
than three centuries. At the end of 1923 the Catholic Church 
numbered fifty-seven Bishops, 1,481 European priests, 1,071 
Chinese priests, and 2,208,800 native Christians. 
missions date from 1807. 


Protestant 
In 1920 they were served by officials 


numbering 6,636, including 464 missionaries and 462 Chinese 
physicians, 1,270 ordained ministers and 206 foreign nurses. 
Native Christians numbered 618,601. Attached to Protestant 
missions in 1920 were twenty-seven colleges of university stand- 
ing, 256 middle schools and 581 higher elementary schools. 
Pupils under Christian instruction numbered 189,794. The 
Russian Orthodox Church also has a small representation in 
China, The whole is a small leaven in a lump of more than 
400,000,000 people, tut it is working. 

Still, the Church is being attacked in some of the strongholds 
of the Nationalists, and notably in Foochow missionaries were 
reported set upon by radical Chinese, Spanish nuns were driven 
out and insulted and threatened when they reached Amoy, and 
mission stations were closed. The attack on the Christian Chureh 
in China, writes T. Z. Koo in The Christuan Century (Undenomina- 
tional), is not so much on religion as on foreign influence in 
religion. Mr. Koo, whe is a graduate of St. John’s University, 
Shanghai, and a recognized Chinese leader, says also that ‘‘the 
Church is attacked as an instrument of capitalism created by 
the capitalist class for the sole purpose of drugging the mind and 
lulling the spirit of the submerged class in society.” It ‘is 
denounced as an outworn institution, a relic of superstition and 
an opponent of haman progress.’’ It “is attacked because it 
practises net that which it preaches. This is the most common 
criticism of the mat on the street.’’ Two Christian institutions, 
we are told, are being singled out for attack—the schools and 
colleges and the Y. M. C. A. The attack takes two forms. One 
is for “recovery of educational rights,’’ which would place the 
schools under government control, and require that the principal 
be Chinese, that the Bible be excluded from the curriculum and 
that there be no compulsory attendance at religious services. 
Generally speaking, we are told, Chinese Christians favor this 
program, The other form has for its slogan, “Down with Chris- 
tian schools,”’ meaning to put them out of existence altogether. 
The Y. M. C. A. has also been singled out for destruction, and 
its situation is described as serious. The real issue at stake, 
according to Mr. Koo, is the question of religious freedom. 
‘This freedom,”’ he writes, ‘must be preserved at all costs, and 
Chinese Christians will be well advised if their main attention and 
best effort are centered on safeguarding this point.” 

Some reports stated that the Christian effort was a totai 
failure, that the Chinese would have none of Christianity and that 
the missionaries were leaving their posts in wholesale batches. 
These reports have been denied by mission heads, who declare 
that only a few missionaries have left, and these on consular 

(Continued on page 53) 


(Continued from page 48) 
advice, and that the great body of them, so far from abandoning 
their posts, are remaining on duty. Admittedly, however, there 
is the problem of the native church. How are the American 
churches through which millions of mites and widows’ pence have 
been sent to carry on the conversion of China to meet it? Tue 
Literary Digest has asked a number of religious journals and 
missionary societies for their 
opinion. It is significant that 
most of the replies weleome the 
desire of the Chinese to establish 
a native church and express a 
willingness to meet them more 
than half-way. It is pretty gen- 
erally conceded that the mission- 
aries contributed much of the 
:eaven now in ferment, and it was 
inevitable, says The Methodist 
Protestant, Baltimore, that the 
Chinese should awaken to the 
rights of self-government. ‘‘Chris- 
tianity is the secret of national 
progressiveness, and with this 
comes a new sense of national 
rights.” Saying it is too early 
to prophesy as to the future of 
the Christian missions, this journal 
declares it to be the final goal of 
all missionary effort to leave the 
control of the churches to native 
falent. “*Christ;’’ we are told, 
“ean live in China without the 
addenda of Western civilization. 
Christ can make a civilization in 
China which does not destroy their 
national ideals or their view-point. 
He ean so sanctify and transform their age-old customs and 
traditions that they will manifest Him and bring to pass His 
will.” From his close touch with several of the great missionary 
boards, James E. Clarke, editor of The Presbyterian Advance, 
Nashville, is “‘persuaded that the Christian spirit is dominating 
that country more and more. Indeed,” he says, ‘‘the mission- 
aries have sowed the conceptions of brotherhood and justice 
which are partly responsible for the uprising of the Chinese 
against what at least appears to them to be injustice and ex- 
ploitation.’’ Taking some pride in the fact that ‘‘the work of 
Christian missionaries is bearing fruit, tho sometimes in surpriz- 
ing manner,” The Christian Index (Baptist), Atlanta, believes 
that ‘‘now the eall comes to the churches to reenforce our 
missionary endeavor and help China to save herself in this day of 
revolution. The nationalist movement has thrown her back on 
her own leadership and it is our opportunity to help forward the 
massive nation by aiding in the development of a Christian leader- 
ship in the homes, in the schools, in the government, in the 
churches.” Generally speaking, says The Michigan Christian 
Advocate (Methodist), the missionaries have been loyal to the 
Chinese view-point and have demanded of their home nations the 
right of China to set her own house in order and the privilege of 
these home nations to relinquish their concessions and force- 


Photograph from Wide World 


last October by Pope Pius XI. 


acquired rights. 

It is natural that foreign missionaries and their institutions 
should suffer somewhat from the feeling of distrust and antago- 
nism in China toward foreign governments and their institutions, 
writes Delavan L. Pierson, editor of The Missionary Review of the 
World. He believes that the American churches can best meet 
the problem by expressing their friendliness toward China and 
her reasonable demands, and says the missions ‘‘should show their 
sincerity by giving Chinese Christians a larger and larger voice 
in the control of churches, schools, hospitals and other institutions 
founded with foreign money. The attitude of these missions 
should be one of confidence in the Chinese and of readiness to 
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help them establish Christian institutions on a national basis as 
soon as possible.” The aim of the Christian missions from 
America, we are told, is to establish ‘‘a self-supporting, self- 
governing, self-propagating Chinese Christian Church. Toward 
this end there has been a systematic effort to gain intelligent, 
strong Christian leaders. The influence of thousands of Chinese, 
trained in mission schools, shows how-far this aim has been 


TOILERS OF THE GOSPEL WHO WILL TILL THEIR OWN SOIL 


Six native Chinese Catholic Bishops—Chao, Soow, Chang, Choo, Hoo and Tsoo—who were consecrated 


They are the first native priests to be elevated to the bishopric, and are 


“witnesses to the fact that the Catholic Church in China is being gradually self-sustained in personnel.”’ 


successfully carried out.’’ For the Christians to stand aloof from 
the movement would only increase the distrust of those who 
declare that the church in China is the agent of the exploiters, 
writes the Rev. Edmund L. Souder in an article in The Living 
Church (Episcopal) which the editor sends us. ‘‘It seems much 
wiser,’ he says, ‘“‘that the foreign missionary should encourage 
the Christian to support the movement, which has in it so much 
that is genuinely commendable and forward-looking, thus not 
only dispelling the illusion that the Chinese Christians are 
unpatriotic ‘foreign slaves,’ but also giving encouragement to the 
constructive and moderate elements, and helping them to restrain 
the excesses of the antireligious radicals.”’ It is certain that 
there will be a lessening of foreign control over Chinese churches, 
believes The Pacific Christian Advocate (Methodist), and this, 
observes the Western journal, is desirable. ‘‘ Christianity will 
have a much better chance to survive and conquer if the ideas 
implicit in it are turned loose and allowed to develop in harmony 
with the temperament of the Chinese people. On the whole, 
missionaries are the best friends of China and many of them 
are sympathetic with her aspirations for real nationhood. Those 
Chinese leaders who are taking counsel with such churchmen 
are on the right track.” 

While Southern Baptists know nothing whatever of an 
indigenous Christianity, that is, a Christianity stamped with any 
sort of nationalism, writes Dr. R. H. Pitt, editor of The Religious 
Herald, Richmond,. Virginia, it is their policy to train native 
Christians to carry on their own Christian interests. “Already,” 
says this Southern Baptist editor, ‘‘our Chinese churches have 
autonomy, and while served, and guided it may be, for the time 
being, by American missionaries, yet these missionaries, if they 
are at all fit for their own affairs, are steadily training their 
churches in the management of their own affairs and steadily 
developing among them the spirit of democracy, of self-depen- 
dence and self-help to which the Chinese seem to aspire.” **The 
new hope for China,” says the Christian Leader (Universalist), 
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Will Anyone Accept 
This Pipe-Smoker’s 
Challenge? 


Twenty-one years is a long time to stick to 
any one product—particularly tobacco. 
Because even though over a period of 
years a tobacco may not change in flavor 
or quality, a smoker’s taste generally does. 


So it is all the more remarkable to re- 
ceive such letters as that from Mr. Roberts 
of South Dakota, reproduced below. 


Columbia, 8. D. 


Larus & Bro. Co. Sept. 9, 1926. 


Richmond, Va. 
Gentlemen: 


I am a veteran of the Edgeworth army, 
still in active service. 


I make this claim, challenging all com- 
ers, to have smoked Edgeworth and noth- 
ing else but Edgeworth (when it was 
possible to get it) for a longer period than 
any other person within the scope of your 
territory. 


I have smoked Edgeworth for twenty- 
one years and will soon start on the 
twenty-second. 


I'll admit to having tried other brands, 
including so-termed high-class, high- 
priced blends and mixtures, enough to 
appreciate and satisfy myself of the su- 
periority of Edgeworth. 


In all these years I have never had one 
can of Edgeworth that varied in flavor or 
otherwise. 


I can enumerate other excelling qualities 
of Edgeworth, but its selection above all 
other brands for a term of twenty-one 
years testifies, for my part, all there is to 
say for this most delicious and satisfying 
of all smoking tobaccos, 


Yours very truly, 
(signed) J. J. Roberts 


To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worthso that youmay 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you’ll like 
Edgeworth wher- 
ever and when- 
ever you buy it, 
for it never 
changes in qual- 
ity. 

Writeyourname 
and address to 
Larus & Brother Company, 2-0 S. 21st 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
eare to add them. 


Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small 
pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber can not supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size of 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 


‘“‘rests on the ability of individuals to get 
a community spirit, communities a state or 
provincial spirit, and provinces a national 
spirit. Nationalism essentially means a 
vision wider than the selfish interests of 
family or village. In the growth of that 
spirit is our hope of order, peace, prosperity 
for China and for the world which has to 
live with China.” The Congregationalist 
quotes a friend who has spent many years 
in the interior of China as contending that 
we must face frankly the movement of 
Chinese nationalism. He recognizes its 
weaknesses and its dangers, but thinks 
that the Russian influence is neither deep 
nor extensive, ‘‘and that the great safe- 
guard against it is to befound in a similar 
effort on the part of Western Powers to culti- 
vate friendly relations and to win the con- 
fidence of the Chinese.’’ He believes this 
can not be done unless the Powers relin- 
quish or modify their claims of extraterri- 
toriakity and other privileges, and, says 
The Congregationalist: ‘‘Our impression is 
that this missionary from West China 
represents broadly the attitude of the 
ablest and most outstanding of mission- 
aries in that country.” 

As for the great Catholic company in 
China, it is the policy of their church, we 
are told, to encourage the establishment 
of a native priesthood, and the desire of the 
Chinese is not without sympathy in the 
Vatican, as may be seen in the elevation of 
six Chinese priests to the bishopric. In 
The Field Afar, official magazine of the 
Catholic Foreign Mission Society of America, 
Father James A. Walsh writes that the 
desire of the Chinese for a native church is 
to be expected, ‘‘but those who realize the 
vastness of China know full well that such 
a desideratum can not be effected overnight, 
or, for that matter, in a generation.”’ The 
Catholic Church in America has for years 
been developing a native clergy under an 
American hierarchy, we are told; but there 
are still dioceses here which must be served 
by foreign born priests because of the lack 
of native subjects. True, these foreign born 
have become naturalized, while few mis- 
sioners in China have been made citizens 
there. But— 


The Catholic Church fis always keen 
to encourage the formation of a native 
priesthood, and this idea has been very 
clearly exprest in our day by the late 
Pope Benedict XV in his encyclical ‘‘ Maxi- 
mum Illud,’’ where he says: ‘‘ Wherever 
there exists a native clergy, adequate in 
numbers and in training, and worthy of 
its vocation, there the missioners’ work 
must be considered brought to a happy 
close; there the Church is founded.” 

A few weeks ago the present ruling 
Pontiff, Pius XI, consecrated in Rome, at 
a brilliant ceremony, six bishops of pure 
Chinese blood. These, together with some 
twelve hundred native priests, are to-day 
witnesses to the fact that the Catholic 
Church in China is being gradually self- 
sustained in personnel—a condition which 
will be followed by self-support in its 
material needs. 


The right Christian attitude toward the 


great people who number Lao-Tze and 
Confucius among their sages, says The 
Commonweal, a New York Catholic weekly, 
is clearly revealed in the mandate of the 
Vatican regarding the development of a 
native clergy and the appointment of 
native bishops. ‘‘The habit of sending 
missionaries into a country under the pro- 
tection of guns and in the company of 
trade drummers,” says The Commonweal, 
“is fundamentally reprehensible. . . . In 
the long run the missionary suffers more 
from ‘European protection’ than from the 
‘Chirsse menace.’” ‘If the Catholic 
missionary works in China are spared 
general persecution,” writes Linus G. Wey, 
editor of the Catholie Press Union publica- 
tions, ‘‘it will be due to the fact that the 
Church has long ago prepared to meet 
just such an emergency by ordaining the 
native clergy and even building up a 
native episcopate.” 

One, however, among Tue LitrERARY 
DicEst’s correspondents fears an evil out- 
come of the Chinese upheaval. Alexander 
Paul, Oriental Secretary of the United 
Christian Missionary Society, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, writes: 


Should the Nationalistic party win out, 
and we believe eventually they will, all 
missionary activity will cease for a time, 
at least, and should the ultra-Red element 
gain control, they will follow the lead of 
the extreme Russian Communistie party 
and forbid all religious activities. Even 
if they do not go this far, mission work will 
likely cease for an indefinite time and our 
missionaries may have to be brought home. 
One thing seems certain, so-called foreign 
control of religious and philanthropic work 
will cease and the Chinese will demand 
control. 


Referring again to the reports that 
missionaries are abandoning their posts 
in fear of the warring armies, accounts 
received by cable and letter from widely 
scattered missions in China by the For- 
eign Missions Conference, New York City, 
declare that there is no general break- 
down of mission work in China. The 
disturbed area, it is said, is a very small 
portion of China’s vast territory. Dr. 
A. L. Warnshuis, Associate Secretary of 
the Conference, announces, we read in the 
New York Times: 


The Presbyterian Board, which is doing 
the largest work in China, has received no 
reports of missionaries being forced to 
quit their stations, except those leaving 
early on regular furloughs. The Baptists 
at Swatow report conditions tranquil, with 
no missionaries leaving. 

From Foochow, where the _ recent 
trouble was, comes the request that Miss 
Eunice T, Thomas, head of the girls’ school 
there, who is in this country, should return 
as soon as possible to continue her duties 
at the school. : 

Bishop Logan H. Roots of the Episcopal 
Mission at Hankow has eabled to Mrs. 
Roots, who is in this country, asking her to 
sail for China early in April, and American 
Board stations at Kienning and Shaowu 
report that the Chinese were never more 
friendly and that they are looking forward 
to a lifetime of service. 
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‘The Concrete Street 7s Safe 


AIN, of course, increases the hazard of motor travel. 

But as a motorist you will remember that concrete 
is the safest highway wet or dry. Then why not insure 
the same feeling of security in crowded city traffic? 


Concrete streets are safest. They are the engineer’s 
answer to the challenge of rubber tires. Rigid and 
enduring under heaviest loads, concrete is also the 
most lasting of street surfaces. Economical to build and 
requiring little maintenance, the concrete street gives 
uninterrupted service. 


When you pave, pave with concrete. Its attractive 
appearance and other exclusive advantages make it 


Over 2,000 miles of concrete streets 
were laid last year in American cities. : : 

MEGA p ehcsdl & Bookdet telling appropriate for business streets, boulevards, parkways, 
about the experiences of these com- and residential districts alike. 


munities with concrete pavements. If 
you would like a copy write Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago. 
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Y Gent you as a poten- 


tial American travelerin Europe 
like to have this helpful Amer- 
ican Express booklet “The 
American Travelerin Europe”? 


Wouldn't you like to turn 
its pages which are brimful 
with valuable travel informa- 
tion and read where and how 
to go and'what to see? How 
the American Express Travel 
Department can make any itin- 
erary suggested by youa happy 
reality when you go? 

Wouldn’t you liketo be one 
of the thousands of Independ- 
ent Travelers who explore 
Europe with no travel details 
ovetlooked—with no worries 
and with all hotel reservations, 
itineraries, sleeping car tickets, 
meals en route, etc., arranged 
in advance? 


Whether you are going 
abroad this year or not, you 
will be interested in this in- 
triguing booklet, which makes 
the planning of independent 
travel a pleasure. 


This coupon places a copy 
of the booklet in the mails 
for you. Fill in and send to- 
day to nearest office. - 


American 


The 
wise 
traveler 
{ 
EXPRESS 
Travel “Department. ahead. 
65 Broadway, New York Write 
58E. Washington Street 7 
Chicago this 
Market at Second Streets booklet 
San Francisco 
Always Carry and 
American Express Travelers Cheques learn 
eS ee Si ee SS aS how 
AMERICAN EXPRESS eee 
Foreign Independent a 
Travel t bs 
avel Department No. 5 simplified 


Please send **The Ameri- 
can Travelerin Europe” to 
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CHINA’S LAPSE IN OPIUM CONTROL 


IVE hundred tons of opium row go 

down the Yangtze River, on an 
average, every month in the year, accord- 
ing to a recent article in Asia Magazine, 
entitled ‘‘The Poppy Blooms Again.” 
The writer, Gilbert King, is an American 
in charge of a bank in Chungking, capital 
of Szechuen, a large province of Western 
China, 1,400 miles from the mouth of the 
Yangtze Kiang. He says that China’s 


‘relapse into the opium habit and trade is 


due to the present political chaos, of which 
it is one of the worst by-products. In sup- 
port of his discouraging view of the situa- 
tion, Mr. King offers 


saw my first opium poppy. When we had 
left Wanhsien not more than ten miles 
behind, on the return trip, the fields along 
the river became a flaming mass of poppy 
that had just come into bloom. Altho the 
dominant color was white, blossoms of 
purple, scarlet, crimson and pink made the 
hills a riot of color. For a day and a 
half we steamed between poppy fields. 
Not less than four-fifths of the acreage was 
planted in opium! 

“ ‘Toes that look as if China were try - 
ing to suppress opium?’ the Captain 
asked, contemptuously, as he waved his 
hand toward the glorious fields between 
which we took our course. In char- 
acteristically vigorous language he ex- 


first-hand facts, sup- 
plemented by photo- 
graphs of vast areas 
of opium poppies in 
bloom, and a map 
showing that w large 
proportion of the 
arable land in Sze- 
chuen and Kweichow 
is now given up en- i 
tirely to poppy cul- . 
ture, despite the j 
Republie’s stringent 
laws forbidding it. 
This change is 
quite recent, as the 


CHEN TOG 


Mr. King’s article. 
The anti-opium edict 
of the Empress Dow- 
ager in 1906, pro- 
claiming that the 
growth, sale and con- 
sumption of the drug 
must cease within ten 
years, had an effect 
little short of incredible. In six years pro- 
duction dropt 70 or 80 per cent., tho the 
sudden change of crops brought hardship 
if not ruin to thousands of farmers in in- 
terior provinces. But the Revolution of 
1911 was followed by a seemingly endless 
series of civil wars, with rival Provincial 
Governors or Tuchuns all fighting for 
national power, and all more concerned 
with big tax collections than with the 
public good. As opium pays large sums in 
taxes and bribes to officials high and low, 
the old evil, the editor of Asia asserts, is 
rapidly assuming its former proportions, 
despite the hopeful reports made by 
Chinese delegates before the Opium Advi- 
sory Committee of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. 

“The traffic has increased so greatly,” 
writes Mr. King in his article, ‘‘that it has 
now come forcibly to my attention through 
the every-day business transactions in the 
bank of whieh I have charge.” He 
continues: 


“On a trip £ made during the Easter 
holidays last year to investigate banking 
conditions in Wanhsien, a city on the 
Yangtze River, in Szechuen Province, I 


editor of Asia notes ei ee ee 


in connection with 


‘Courtesy of ASIA Magazine 
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CHINA’S OPIUM BLOT 


| With the present rate of increase in opium production in Szechuen, 
the record will soon equal that of twenty years ago, when the province 
was growing one-third the country’s supply. 


plained that the Chinese ships, running 
under Swedish, French or Italian flags, are 
loaded down with the stuff and make big 
money earrying it. He further dilated 
upon the activities of the gold-braided 
admiral of the Yangtze squadron, whose 
business it is to keep the contraband off 
American ships, and illustrated the diffi- 
culties of this task by a disgusted reference to 
his own ‘number two’ pilot whose bleary eyes 
and sleepy expression showed unmistakably 
that he was under the influence of the drug.”’ 


Since then Mr. King’s business has re- 
peatedly brought him up against facts 
showing the rapid growth of the opium 
trade and the activity of officials them- 
selves in it. One of his bank’s wealthy 
customers came to negotiate a large loan 
on a river vessel. In the interview, it 
transpired that the ship had just been sold 
for $250,000 to a clique of Chinese officials, 
consisting of the military governor, the 
civil governors, and the inspector-general 
of the Szechuen-Kweichow border. The 
purchasers had paid half the money down, 
and wished to borrow the other half. 
Their spokesman explained: 


“We shall have no difficulty in repaying 
the loan, since the ship will have a 
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‘This Miracle of Engineering 


for the first time clearly explained 


‘7 \VERa year ago, I pur- 
chased a “70” Willys- 
Knight Six. Since thattime 
I have driven the car near- 
ly 15,000 miles and, today, 
themotorismuch smoother, 
quieter and more powerful 
than on the day I took de- 
livery. It has not been nec- 
essary to have my car in the 
repair shop for any reason. 
Can you tell me why it is 
the Willys-Knight engine 
improves so steadily with 
use? Lam often asked to ex- 
plain this seeming phenom- 
enon to my friends.” 


uf 7 A 


Tue Letrer reproduced on 
this page, from a Willys-Knight owner, is typical of many 
that come to us from time to time. 

Naturally, it is difficult for any, save the profes- 
sional automotive engineer, to grasp just why the patented 
Knight sleeve-valve engine of the Willys-Knight—against 
all established engineering rules—shows, with use, so no- 
ticeable a gain in smoothness and quietness and power 
where, under precisely the same conditions, all poppet- 
valve types of engine register an equally noticeable loss. 

The purpose of this advertisement is, in so far as space 
limitations will permit, to state the reasons why. 

When we say that the Willys-Knight sleeve-valve motor 
improves with use—that it wears in to greater efficiency and 

ower while other motors are wearing out—we mean just 
that. And in no theoretical sense. But in a thoroughly 
factful and completely literal way. 

The reason for this apparent phenomenon lies in the actual 
constructional principles of the patented Knight sleeve- 
valve motor which are basically and radically different 
from those employed in any motor of the poppet-valve type. 


No valves—just two single sleeves 


For example, the Knight sleeve-valve 
motor has no valves, in the ordinary 
sense. The action of the intake and ex- 
haust ports is controlled by two single 
sleeves, rather than by a series of valves 
with all their multiplicity of parts— 
lifter-rods, lifter-springs, cams and 
what not — that make up the com- 
plicated poppet-valve motor of the 
T-head, L-head or 
valve -in-the - head 
varieties. 


The Only Motor-Car Engine That 
Improves With Use 


“70” WILLYS-KNIGHT SIX 


No valve 
adjustments 


There is never any need for 
adjusting the valve-action in 
the Knight sleeve-valve 
motor. When the sleeves are 
first assembled into the 
motor, this is adjusted for 
all time. Therefore, since the 
valves in the Knight motor 
are always in proper adjust- 
ment, all of the wear and 
the trouble caused by im- 
proper valve adjustments is 
automatically done away 


with. 
No 
carbon - cleaning 


19.000 


In the poppet- 
valve motor, carbon 
is always present 
From the very start, 
this tends to over- 
come even the most 
elaborate precau- 
tions against loss of 
power Dhis) cate 
bon gathers on the 
valve-head and seat. 
It causes the valves 
to seat improperly. 
It fouls the cylinder 
walls and the piston 
top. Thus, with this 
carbon accumulation 
come the knocks 
and noises, and it is there the Joss of power in the poppet- 
valve motor starts. 


In the Knight sleeve-valve motor, just the opposite is true. 
Such carbon as forms finds its way to the compression ring at 
the top of the cylinder, between the two sleeves and between 
the outer sleeve and the cylinder wall. Hence, the same 
identical thing which breaks down the efficiency of the poppet- 
valve motor, serves only to zncrease the Knight motor’s effi- 
ciency and to build up its power. 

You really owe it to yourself to become 
informed upon this car before committing 
yourself to any less desirable automobile. 
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Graph indicating estimated comparative effi- 
ciency of sleeve-valve (top line) and poppet- 
valve (bottom line) motors based upon average 
performance of both types. Note gradual rise 
of sleeve-valve engine efficiency curve up to and 
beyond the 75,000 mile mark and gradual 
decline to zero point of average poppet-valve 
engine at corresponding mileage. 
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70" Willys-Knight Six prices from $1295 
to $1495. Willys-Knight Great Six, from $1850 
to $2295—f. o. b. factory and specifications sub- 
ject tochange without notice ... Willys-Over- 
land Dealers offer unusually attractive credit 
terms Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, 
Ohio. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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The Radiophone’s Meaning 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


AN ADVENTURE in communication was made last 
January when transatlantic radio telephone service 
was established between New York and London. 
There had been previous tests and demonstrations. 
Nevertheless, the fact that at certain hours daily 
this service was made available to anyone in these 
cities from his own telephone, created such public 
interest that for several days the demands for over- 
seas connections exceeded the capacity of the service. 


It was then demonstrated that there was a real 
use for telephone communication between the world’s 


two greatest cities. It was further demonstrated: 


that the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, with the co-operation of the British Post 
Office, was able to give excellent transmission of 
speech under ordinary atmospheric conditions. 

In accord with announcements made at that time, 
there will be a continued effort to improve the ser- 
vice, extend it to greater areas and insure a greater 
degree of privacy. 

It is true that static will at times cause breaks in 
the ether circuit, but a long step forward has been 
made towards international telephone communica- 
tion and more intimate relationship between the 
United States and Great Britain. 


monopoly in the transport of opium down 
the river to Ichang. We shall collect $560 
per ton of opium, which means an income of 
$56,000 per trip. In addition, the opium 
will pay a tax of $800 a ton at Wanhsien 
_... Anaverage of 500 tons goes down the 
river each month, and, since this steamer 
takes from ten days to two weeks for the 
round trip, we can handle only about half 
of the export with one vessel. We are 
planning to buy another vessel soon.”’ 


The American bank refused to make 
this loan, but the money was borrowed 
elsewhere, and the ship immediately 
carried a hundred tons of opium down the 
river. What each cargo of that kind means 
in terms of stupefying smoke may be esti- 
mated from the fact that only one- 


‘seventieth of an ounce is required for a 


pipeful. Even the Chinese maritime cus- 
toms authorities in Chungking, we are 
told, have for three years ‘‘maintained a 
blissful ignorance of the constant stream 
of opium shipments.’’ Mr. King adds: 


“Not all of the opium in Szechuen is ex- 
ported. Much is consumed in the province. 
It is estimated that three tons of the drug 
are smoked daily in Chungking. In other 
words, in a city of 700,000 some 4,200,000 
pipes of opium are smoked each day. The 
cost of this drug is more than $40,000 a day, 
or $15,000,000 a year. This is almost 
exactly the amount spent by Chungking 
for the most important staple, rice. 
Chinese estimate that from 25 to 35 per 
eent. of the population in Chungking 
smoke opium. Of this number, 70 per 
cent. are men and 30 per cent. are women. ”’ 


When Mr. King asked his Chinese 
assistant manager how generally opium was 
used, the answer was: ‘“‘Judge for yourself, 
Here is a list of native banks with which 
we have dealings. This first one has two 
opium-lamps for the use of guests.’’ Then 
he went down the column of names: 
“One lamp—one, two, one, three, one, 
two.”’ ‘We are the only bank in town 
that does not provide opium for eallers.’’ 
Two Chinese business men, who dropt in 
at this point, stated that all local merchants 
offered opium to prospective customers. 
“In Chungking it is customary to offer 
opium just as foreigners offer cigarets.”’ 

Opium is now by far the largest and 
most important export of Szechuen Proy- 
ince, and Mr. King finds that poppy 
culture is rapidly spreading southward 
again into Yunnan and Kweichow. As a 
shipload of only sixty tons of opium brings 
$2,000,000, often dislocating local exchange 
rates, but enriching the dealers and 
officials, Mr. King concludes that it is 
useless to expect any suppression of the 
evil under present conditions. ‘‘There is 
no hope for an effective war on opium,” 
he thinks, ‘‘until self-seeking generals have 
been superseded by statesmen with a 
genuine love of country.” And he adds: 
“Tf the foreign Powers do not begin to re- 
strict the growth of the poppy so that 
smuggling is removed, all the gains effected 
by the costly suppression of past years bid 
fair to be lost completely.” 


To 
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A Divorce 


that wrecks the comfort 
of many a home 


YOUR furnace is roaring hot, your upstairs 
radiators are distantly cool. What causes this 


unpleasant divorce? See your steamfitter or plumber 


Have him inspect 


It is caused by the under-cover attacks of a rank Paehertina @ycicmt 
outsider. Piercing cold, as sharp as an icicle, now, with a view to 
gets into your house and attacks your heating applies Pe etousa 

3 $ Asbestocel and giving 
pipes. It steals the warmth that your furnace is Nou aearer homer 
trying to get upstairs to your radiators—and you with less fuel. 
pay the bill in wasted fuel. It is seer with 

° ° . c 

Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel is an in- Es AE Be 

sulation that guards your whole heating system you can easily 


against loss of heat. Due to its special construction Gee es 


it has a truly remarkable record for saving fuel. 


You’1l be surprised how little it costs to install— 
and this little cost is quickly recovered in fuel saved. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION, MADISON AVENUE AT 41st STREET, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. FOR CANADA: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO,, LTD., TORONTO 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Improved Asbestocel pipe covering 


THE PIPE COVERING WITH THE RED BAND 
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ISLAND of your DREAMS 


AVEN’T you ever wished to be a 

foot-loose, carefree beachcomber 
on a palm-fringed shore—’way down in 
the warm South Seas? 


. to spend happy vagabond weeks, 
day-dreaming . . . just listening to the 
lullaby of silken surf on coral sand .. . 
forgetting time? 


Here in sunny Hawaii—less than_a. 
week’s voyage—you can be as lazy as you 
like. A few days, and then you'll find 
new zest in goli—new vim in the morn- 
ing plunge in Waikiki—new appetite in 
golden papaya and Kona coffee at break- 
fast—new thrills in peeping safely into a 
live volcano. 


Easy — inexpensive 


Four or five weeks and $400 or $500 
cover the time and cost from the Pacific 
Coast, including steamers (round trip) 
and all expenses and sight-seeing. A great 
new hotel at Waikiki and a mammoth 
new liner now building. Sail direct from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle or 
Vancouver—any steamship, railroad or 
tourist agent can book you right from 
your home. 


Write today for illustrated brochure 
- in colors. 


Hawaii 
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HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


214 McCann Bupe., San Francisco, Cauir. 
OR 343 Fort St., HoNoLtutu, Hawaun, U.S. A. 
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ROMANCE OF CHINESE RUGS 


HE World War. which almost im- 

mediately stopt the supply of rugs 
from the Near East opened a market in 
China which has been active for American 
consumption ever since. People who la- 
mented the disappearance of the lovely 
Kashmir rug, the Persian carpet, the 
prayer-rug from Turkey, and the Tabriz 
silk rug, have found in the Tientsin rug a 
satisfactory substitute if not an equivalent. 


women and children, to an industry which 
in Peking and Tientsin alone now counts 
some six hundred factories, each employing 
from twenty to three hundred men and 
boys. : 

Camel’s hair from Mongolia, brought 
laboriously by caravan from the great cold 
wastes; goat’s hair, white, brown, and the 
much-esteemed ‘‘purple’’ shade; sheep’s 
wool of many varying grades of fineness, 
all are used in the making of the rugs; but 
of these three materials it is the wool that 


FINISHING A TIENTSIN RUG 


Clipping the edges of the figures to throw the design into relief. 
implements used in the manufacture of Chinese rugs are hand-wrought andclumsy; yet with these 
crude tools the workman turns out the most delicately finished products. 


Tientsin, the port of distribution for rugs 
woven in North China, is the largest manu- 
facturing center and gives its name to the 
rug itself, but Peking and Shanghai also 
engage in the production of large numbers 
of rugs and carpets, tho the grade is not 
so good. Of course, in the production of 
these Chinese rugs some modifications and 
adaptations of shape and design are made 
to conform to the demands of the American 
housewife, but so versatile are the Chinese 
in meeting these demands that it is said 
that no less than 2,973,987 square feet of 
Tientsin carpet reached the American con- 
sumer in 1922, to be almost doubled in 
quantity in 1923, and to pursue a steady 
increase year by year since. With this 
immense consumption it ean not be 
doubted that many of our readers are 
familiar with this Chinese product, and 
therefore some information about its manu- 
facture will not be amiss. In a new book 
entitled ‘‘A Griffin in China,’ by Genevieve 
Wimsatt (Funk & Wagnalls Company), we 
cull this information: 


The Chinese rug is young in the textile 
world, having been brought to Peking from 
Tibet as late as 1864; yet in the few years 
that have elapsed since that date the 
making of the modern Tientsin carpet has 
advanced from a home craft, given over to 


Scissors, knives, and all other 


is most extensively employed, and that 
comes by the strangest route to the hand 
of the weaver. 

At Tsinghai the great ropes of twisted 
wool from further inland, bound with 
thinner strings of goat’s hair, are packed 
into the skins of sheep and the hides of 
cattle, these casings having been made 
water-tight by tying up the openings 
through which the body of the animal has 
been extracted. The packed skins are 
then fastened together and lasht to a 
framework of poles, the whole forming a 
raft which may comprise as many as thirty 
skins. Sheepskins, being thinner than 
cattle hides, are used for shorter trips, 
while the more sea-worthy cattle hides are 
used for the month-long trip to Paotao 
where the strange craft is broken up, and 
the wool is taken from the casings and 
shipped through Suiyuan to Kalgan, and 
thence to its ultimate destination, Tientsin. 

Once arrived at Tientsin the wool is 
cleansed with many washings, never being 
allowed to dry out between baths. It is 
then carded, and the fleece is sent to lowly 
homes to be spun into yarn by the women. 

The next step is the dyeing, and here the 
Chinese craftsman with his age-old tradi- 
tions first joins hands with art, for the 
dyer knows his medium, and very lovely 
are the colors that come from his stained 
fingers. If he is a conscientious workman, 
abhorring the foreign anilin dyes, he uses 
indigo for blue, gamboge for yellow, ver- 
milion for pink, sapan-wood for the de- 
lightful wood-shades so often found in 
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A PLAINTIVE, quavering call 
in the dark. A cry that 
pierces through the soundest 
sleep. Instantly you are wide awake, 
tense, a little afraid! 

Happily, there is seldom much the 
matter. But some night you may awake 
to find the summons serious. Perhaps 
you will have to call the doctor and get 
quick relief instructions. Whatever the 
circumstance, when you go to your 
medicine cabinet will you know 
that the remedy for which your 
hand anxiously reaches is the best 
of its kind—pure, safe, effective 
and trustworthy? 

There is one way of being 
sure. That is by having in your 
medicine cabinet the Household 
Products made by Squibb. Your 
doctor will approve them. They 
are made with the utmost scientific 


° OS PIII OI OOOO, 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS In3 


Post Office Box 1024, New York City 


Please send me one copy of your free booklet, 
“What Your Medicine Cabinet Should Contain.” 


Nemes 
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[Owes eee eevee 


“MOTTE 


exactitude in laboratories which, for al- 
most 70 years, have served the medical 
profession with unfailing care. Medicine 
cabinet products bearing the Squibb 
label are unsurpassed. You may trust 
them as you would trust your physician. 

Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia is a typi- 
cal example of the high Squibb standard. 
Milk of Magnesia is a very 
important item in every med- 
icine cabinet. All ages use it, 
the youngest infant and the 
oldest adult. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is vital that 
you should have the best. 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia 
is the purest you can buy. It 
is manufactured from excep- 
tionally pure materials and 
by a special process which 
yields a product of correct strength and 
uniform purity. Squibb’s Milk of Mag- 
nesia is perfectly smooth, it has just the 
right fluidity and it is entirely free from 
the “earthy” taste that many people ob- 
ject to in ordinary brands of Milk of 
Magnesia. Its purity assures freedom 


dS 
i 


from harmful effects. Conse- 

quently, it is pleasant to take. 
- Little children and infants 
accept it readily. Truly, it is the 
Standard of Quality. 

Consult your doctor. He will tell 
you that the name “Squibb” on the 
label of any product is in itself a guaran- 
tee of superior quality. 

We have prepared a booklet, ““What 
Your Medicine Cabinet Should Con- 
tain,” that is full of helpful information. 
The coupon will bring you a copy—free. 

You will find distinctive points of 
superiority in these Squibb Products: 
Epsom SAtt 
Boric Actp (Powdered 


and Granular) 
ANALGESIC BALM 


Cop-Liver Or 
Tasrecess Castor O11 
Soprum BICARBONATE 
Co.tp Cream 
Nursery Powper 
ALWAYS SPECIFY THE NAME SQUIBB 
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SQUIBB’S 
MILK OF 
MAGNESIA 


“PRICELESS INGREDIENT” OF EVERY PRODUCT 
Is THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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j Edinburgh When you 
x a travel through 
~ Britain on the London 


& North Eastern Railway, 
you explore some of the 
most historic and romantic 
spots in all Europe. Over 
this historical highway lie 
the ancient cities of Ely, 
Lincoln, Norwich, York, 
Edinburgh, and many old- 
world towns celebrated in 
romance and legend. 


Added to the attractions 
of natural beauty and cli- 
mate are literary and his- 
torical associations, mighty 
castles and landmarks fa- 
mous in American life. 


You will understand and be 
better understood wh England 
and Scotland than anywhere 
else in Europe. You can play 
golfonthe world famous courses 
at St. Andrews and North Ber- 
wick—in the land of the game, 


In addition to the “Flying 
Scotsman,” the famous train 
between London and Edin- 
burgh, there are fast and fre- 
quent trains to all the numerous 
points of interest. 


LONDON & 
NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY 


BRITAIN 
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Chinese rugs, lampblack for black, verdigris 
for green, and red lead for red. These 
colors, skilfully blended, yield him all the 
shades necessary in his craft. So thoroughly 
does he do his work that the tints of a well- 
dyed Tientsin carpet merely soften and 
grow richer with age, while the fabric 
may be boiled to shreds without affecting 
the colors. 

No modern machinery is used in the 
making of rugs, the loom being of the same 
type that was first introduced with the 
industry from Tibet. A frame with two 
stanch uprights, between which are two 
large beams, one at the top and one at the 
bottom, constitute the entire equipment. 
When the warp is set up the weaver strings 
a line of heavy threads between the beams, 
using cotton thread where the Persian 
weaver commonly employs woolen thread, 
and all is in readiness for the tracing of 
the design, which is outlined upon the 
strings of the warp by the master designer. 

Now come the apprentices, small boys 
from eight to sixteen years of age, complet- 
ing each about six square inches of weaving 
in a working day of many long hours, and 
working usually four to a rug. Following 
the shades in the design by means of a 
eolored model which the artist has set up 


for them they proceed to fill in the pattern’ 


traced upon the threads. Balls of yarn 
of the different desired colors hang above 
their heads; the boys seize the yarn, pass 
it around two of the upright warp strings, 
with a peculiar twist, and cut off the ends 
with a heavy knife. These severed ends of 
yarn, multiplied indefinitely, form the pile 
of the carpet. 


As to the esthetic qualities of the rug, 
there come into play the inevitable differ- 
ences between Hast and West. The high- 
class Chinaman may shudder at the use 
the Westerner gives to these textile repre- 
sentations of his sacred symbols. Your 
true Chinese, untouched by foreign in- 
fluences, does not faney walking upon 
peonies, plum-blossoms, and  chrysan- 
themums; and still less does he enjoy 
setting foot upon one of the Four Sacred 
Animals, the dragon, the phenix, the uni- 
corn and the tortoise. Geometrical de- 
signs, with fretted backgrounds, and 
borders earrying out the ancient motifs, 
are more to his liking. Nevertheless, 
business is business: i 

\ 


The foreign importer of Tientsin rugs 
usually orders so many thousand feet of 
carpet, making suggestions as to colors, 
patterns, and borders; but the Chinese 
designer, while carrying out the general 
ideas of the buyer, draws upon the great 
storehouse of symbols handed down to him 
from the times of the Emperors Shun and 
Yao, and enriched through generations. 
It is these symbols and emblems and 
lucky objects that lend to the Chinese rug 
much of its exotic appeal, setting it apart 
from all other rugs of Asian origin. 

Most of the rugs woven in Tientsin and 
Peking are bordered, and it is to the border 
we must look for the principal message of 
the piece. Perhaps the Meander pattern, 
known to the Chinese as Cloud and 
Thunder, is used; then the suggestion is of 
gain, abundance, and plenty. Perhaps the 
Endless Knot is repeated at intervals, and 
then the rug tells of long life. The Pearl 
Band does not signify riches, as might be 
supposed, but is symbolic of the Pearl of 
Perfect Felicity. The bat spreads his 


the cloud pattern is remindful of the more 
sublime things of life. 

Tradition asserts that the mighty Buddha 
had on the sole of his foot the impress of 
certain objects, and that when he stept 
in the dust he left there the print of these 
things. Eight of these, known as the 
Eight Precious Objects, feature largely in 
almost every branch of Chinese art, and 
one who looks may find woven into many 
of the high-grade rugs the Wheel of the 
Law, the Canopy, the State Umbrella, the 
Knot, the Conch Shell, the Lotus, the 
Relie Jar, and the Fish. ... 

The flowers of the season, the peony for 
spring, the lotus for summer, the chrysan- 
themum for autumn, and the prunuws— 
commonly called the hawthorn—for‘winter, 


‘are well liked for rug decorations. Second- 


arily, the peony indicates riches and 
prosperity, the chrysanthemum fidelity, 
the lotus purity, and the prunus, long life. 

Fruits, also, are frequently introduced 
into the design, and are of happy omen. 
The Peaches of Immortality which grow in 
the Gardens of the Great Western Mother 
and ripen only once in three thousand 
years; the Fingers of Buddha, a citron, the 
name of which is a homophone for happi- 
ness; the pomegranate with its numerous 
seeds, signifying fecundity; the lotus shell 
and the jujube, also stressing the joy of a 
large number of descendants, are only a 
few of the fruits employed by the Chinese 
rug weaver to good effect. 


THE COVER—A lady of quality in China 
decorates the cover of this special number. 
She is a sister-in-law of the last Emperor, 
and represents the gorgeousness of head- 
decoration with which rich ladies of quality 
adorn themselves in China. The portrait 
was made by an American artist, Mrs. 
Leonebel Jacobs, who has spent the recent 
years of her life making portraits of dis- 
tinguished people. She was bornin Tacoma, 
Washington, grew up in the Northwest and 
attended the University of Oregon fora time, 
after which she studied art in the East, Her 
first commissions were from The Delineator 
magazine to do portraits of members of 
the Arms Conference held during President 
Harding’s Administration. She has, in this 
capacity, made portraits of prominent men 
representing various nationalities, but her 
most notable work, perhaps, has been done 
in China in the Palace gardens in Tientsin, 
where the exiled Emperor and Empress 
now reside. Of her experience there, we 
read in the New York Herald Tribune: 
“She stayed three years. The artist ad- 
mits that she has been living under an 
enchantment. By the subjects of her art 
she was introduced directly into all the 
intimacies of Chinese life. She learned the 
life of the Chinese Theater through Mei 
Lan-fang, the actor. She learned the life of 
Chinese artists through Kingpah, the artist. 
She became reverent with the Panchan 
Llama. She would dine and mah-jongg 
with the Emperor and Empress and the: 
next day make a portrait of her amah’s 
(personal maid’s) round yellow baby. In 
the meantime she and Mrs. Calhoun, wife 
of the former United States Minister to 
China, had a whole temple to themselves 


wings, often red wings, for happiness, and | in which to live.” 


n lost. Atlantys 


TEN thousand years before the coming 
of the calendar, fabled Atlantis was a 
flowering kingdom, her men as cultured, 
her women as captivating as the guests 
who graced your recent dinner table. 


Five hundred generations have spent 
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their span of years upon the earth since the glory 
of Atlantis .. . But human emotions remain un- 
changed. 


From the earliest dawn of days man has sought to 
adorn his woman with jeweled possessions ..... 
and woman has thrilled to the touch of these 
treasured tokens. 


Atlantis of dim antiquity, or Atlanta, Georgia; 
Athens, Greece, or Athens, Ohio, men and women 
despite calendar or compass are pretty much the 
same. 


CThe Love ToKEN of the Ages 


Precious jewels seem, somehow, 
to have grown up with the world. 
Through all the ages men have 
counted on these tokens to whisper 
the story of their devotion ... and 
women have listened and under- 
stood, 


| 


Modem Modes in Jewelry 


Although color has come into the 
jewelry mode, diamonds and 
pearls have lost none of their 
traditional desirability. 
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ake Your 
reservations 
EARLY 


these booklets will help you 


UMMER RESERVATIONS are pouring 

in. Thousands are planning European 
trips now on the;, ‘uxurious American 
Flag ships. Write tor illustrated booklets 
and make reservations while you still 
have choice of accommodations. Your 
money buys more on your own ships in 
comfort, service and unsurpassed cuisine. 


S. S. GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Swift, steady, beautiful—a luxurious home on the 
sea. First, second and third class to Plymauth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 


S. S. LEVIATHAN 


Flagship of the Fleet and most famous ship in the 
world, First, second, third classto Cherbourg and 
Southampton. 


S. S. REPUBLIC 
The largest cabin ship of the fleet. Cabin and 
third class to Cobh (Queenstown), Plymouth, 
Cherbourg and Bremen. 
S.S. PRESIDENT HARDING and 
S. S. PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
The fastest cabin ships on the North Atlantic. 


Also third class to Cobh (Queenstown), Plym- 
outh, Cherbourg and Bremen. 


TOURIST THIRD CABIN ACCOMMO- 
DATIONS ON ALL SHIPS IN SEASON 
Write for new booklet 


Get complete information from your local steam- 
ship agent or write to the address below 


United States Lines 


45 BROADWAY (GE =U) NEW YORK CITY 


— 
Chart of Rates 


FIRST CLASS| CABIN CLASS 


S.S.LEVIATHAN | S.S.PRESIDENT 

$ 290° and up HARDING and 

S.S.GEORGE S.S.PRESIDENT 
WASHINGTON ROOSEVELT 
$ 231° and up $145 and up 
Summer rates offective April 1st S.S. REPUBLIC 


Rates are much loverNOW 


SECOND CLASS 


$140 and up 
THIRD CLASS 


S.S. LEVIATHAN 
$147.50 and up 


From $ 85. 


$136.25 
and up 
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CHINA WESTERN IN THE EAST, BUT EASTERN IN THE WEST 


CERTAIN ‘Foreign Devil” who 

was convinced that China was be- 
coming westernized—and foreign devils 
who get their ideas from ponderous tomes 
on commerce and economies will always 
tell you that China is much westernized— 
entered a courtroom in a village in the 
interior, or western part, of China. To the 
visitor’s great amazement, he found the 
courtroom ‘‘filled with butterflies,”” They 
“emerged from a box set before the magis- 
trate,” relates Thomas Steep, in his 
volume, ‘‘Chinese Fantastics” (The Cen- 
tury Company), ‘‘fluttered in a dazzle of 
animated colors about the room, and dis- 
appeared out of the windows, while magis- 
trate, court officials, prisoners and specta- 
tors looked on with quiet solemnity.”’ 
Never having seen butterflies gyrating in 
an American or Huropean courtroom, the 
man who believed China. was becoming 
westernized didn’t quite know what to 
make of it. As Mr. Steep relates the 
dénouement: 


The visitor, upon inquiry, learned that 
the magistrate was a nature-lover; that, in 
the case of minor offenses, he fined the. 
prisoners, instead of taels or Chinese 
dollars, an equal number of butterflies; 
that relatives or friends, when sentence 
was pronounced, hastened to procure the 
butterflies, which had to be produced be- 
fore the court uninjured and able to fly; 
that, when the butterflies were released, 
counted, and had winged themselves out 
of the windows, the prisoner was dis- 
missed; and that liberated prisoner and 
liberated butterflies often met just outside 
the courtroom, each homeward bound, the 
butterflies to sunshine and flowers, and the 
prisoner to freedom. 

When questioned how the capture and 
liberation of the butterflies satisfied justice, 
the magistrate—a fat, jolly man, who 
swatted flies with his pigtail, and who in- 
variably slept when a prisoner’s innocence 
was pleaded, as if convinced that nobody 
was ever innocent—-said: 

“The beauties of nature should be an 
antidote to crime. He who obtains his 
liberty through the intercession of the 
beautiful butterflies, and then commits 
another crime, must be incorrigible. I 
never have merey on a second offender.” 

The foreigner who was convinced that 
China was becoming westernized left the 
courtroom, wonderag how the butterfly 
code could be reconciled with western 
jurisprudence. 


And, speaking of westernization, here 
are some of Mr. Steep’s experiences with 
Chinese railways and trolley-cars: 


The first time I rode on the train be- 
tween Peking and Shanghai, I was sur- 
prized to see black lines painted across the 
train windows. On inquiry I learned that 
the rural Chinese, who glaze the windows 
of their homes with a tough translucent 
paper, and who are unfamiliar with glass 
windows, had been in the habit of poking 
their heads through the glass with such a 
resultant of cut heads and broken windows 
that the black lines had been adopted to 
advise inexperienced travelers that there 
was a transparent substance between 
them and the outside. I did not see any 
Chinese poke his head through the win- 


was talking to a Chinese passenger, iL 
attempted to throw a cigar-stub over the 
black line, thinking the line was the top 
of the window-sash. The cigar-stub hit 
the glass and bounded back. “A good 
idea, that black line,’ said my Chinese 
companion. “It spares many foreigners 
from poking their heads through the glass. ss 

There may be seen, jangling through the 
streets of Mukden, the metropolis of 
Manchuria, a number of dilapidated old 
street-cars. Each car, drawn by three 
shaggy Mongolian ponies, is driven by a 
Chinese who holds the reins with one hand 
and with the other shakes a bell to warn 
the crowds in the street that the car is 
approaching. Out of the windows protrude 
hands, clutching long-stemmed pipes, heads 
with dangling pigtails, and faces aglow 
with the novelty of riding in a street-car, 
No European faces are visible in the car. 
The passengers, in blue clothes, squat on 
the seats, their feet in felt shoes doubled 
beneath them. They smoke pipes and look 
outthewindows. The fareisa few coppers. 

The cars were a western innovation. 
They were the old horse-cars used in 
New York City thirty or forty years ago, 
the ears that rumbled across Fourteenth, 
Twenty-third, Forty-second, and other of 
the cross-town streets. Discarded by New 
York, they were sold to Tokyo; discarded 
by Tokyo, they were sold to Mukden. 

There are memories in old horse-cars; 
memories of fashions now abandoned, of 
merry playgoers now silent, of theaters 
now closed, of early toilers and burdened 
shoppers now gone, of streets now changed. 
The memories seem to cling to the old 
horse-cars still as they jangle through the 
streets of Mukden. 


Of course this easternization of ‘‘the 
Toonerville Trolley which meets all the 
trains,’’ is a far ery from the brave modern- 
ity. that inspirits the Kuomintang, the 
Cantonese Government, and its highly 
efficient Army. In those circles we hear of 
nationalism, something resembling de- 
mocracy, labor-unions, strikes, the boy- 
cott, the latest and some of the most 
dubious brands of political economy, and 
—perhaps most significant of all—the New 
Woman! But in West China, away from 
Canton and the coast, Mother China is 
still Mother China, say the latest observers, 
and her 400,000,000 souls still vegetate as 
they did 400 and 4,000 years ago. We've 
been told of pigtails going out of fashion, 
but hear what Mr. Steep says: 


He walked into my room, placed his silk 
skull-cap on the table, pulled a silver jade- 
studded hair-pin from his ecoiffure, and 
blandly hung his pigtail over the back of a 
chair. 

“Not real?’’ I asked, for I had often 
admired his sinuous black pigtail. He was 
a Chinese of the mandarin official class, and, 
as a conservative, he adhered to the na- 
tive dress. He wore a long loose coat that 
touched his ankles, a plum-colored waist- 
jacket, and sleeves wide enough to hide 
in them his hands with their long finger- 
nails. But the most dandified part of him 
was his pigtail. It reached to the heels of 
his blue felt shoes in a thick braid, and was 
tipped with a tassel. It gave him a par- 
ticularly frisky air, especially when he 
turned quickly and the pigtail snapt like a 


| whip. 
dow, tho I watched for it, but while I | 


(Continued on page 68) 
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Presenting NEW SMOOTHNESS 
NEW POWER: NEW SPEED 


Now—click off the miles as you want 
them! Fast or slow, they will be the 
smoothest in your experience. Speedas 
you like, you cannot make this great 
Franklin show any signs of effort. 
It has new power. It has new speed. 
And just compare it withany otherin 
smoothness even at 50 miles or over! 


Whisk up the hardest hills on high 
—there’s no sense or sound of labor. 
Quiet, confident power. Shoot along 
the straightaway—there’s no roar or 
vibration. Speed without punishment. 
No matter how fast you go, only the 
speedometer and the flying telegraph 


\i{( Anniversary }}j/ 
A Franklin fg 


poles will tell you—never the engine, 
the body or the chassis! 

Luxurious—no other word will do 
justice to the great 25th Anniversary 
Franklin. It has all the famous Frank- 
lin superiorities— plus unequaled five- 
passenger roominess and power-speed- 
smoothness of a new order. Drive it— 
it is the climax of the Franklin policy 
of always keeping ahead. 

Coupé now $2490, Sedan now $2790. 
Other types in proportion. Fully 
equipped, F. O. B. Syracuse, N. Y. 
Inquire about the 25th Anniversary 
Easy Ownership Plan. 
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Ix the lap of the Rocktes 


In THE trough between the Cascades 
and the Bitter Root Mountains spreads 
an enormous vale, the size of France, 
tilted southwestward to meet the warm 
Pacific winds. Through this vale flows 
the Columbia River and its rushing 
tributaries. Richly blooming valleys, 
famous throughout the world, open into 
it; and more than seventy lakes of daz- 
zling beauty are scattered like lambent 
jewels among the tumbled velvet and 
siiver of the mountains that hem it in. 

This is the famous Inland Empire! 
In the heart of it rises Spokane, its 
shining metropolis. And here are factors 
that make it great: 

Power. Spokane River alone developing 
172,000 H.P. Billions of potential horse-power 
charging unchained away to sea. Priest 
Rapids Dam and Columbia River Project, 
both planned to surpass Muscle Shoals. 

Acricutture. One-fifth the Nation’s 
boxed apples. One-tenth the Nation’s wheat. 
Last year’s new wealth of farm crops, 
$250,000,000. Orchards, $50,000,000. Fa- 
mous valleys of amazing fertility; and far 
greater valleys waiting to be tilled! 

Timser. Thirty-five million acres of vir- 
gin timberland, including largest stand of 
white pine in the world. 

Minerats. The center of probably the 
richest mineral region known. Already pro- 
ducing one-third the Nation’s magnesite; 
over one-third the Nation’s lead; large quan- 
tities of silver, gold, zinc. New mineral 
wealth last year, $65,000,000. Close contact 
with the copper region of Butte. 

Traps. Spokane, regional center for 63 
cities and towns, distributing to 1,500,000 
inhabitants. Annual wholesale and jobbing 
volume totaling $200,000,000. Greatest pro- 
duction of white pine timber in the country. 

Transportation. All resources easily 
reached by railroad, river and highway. Ten 
thousand miles of improved roadway wind- 
ing through the valleys and mountains. The 
trunk line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul passing through the heart of it; and 
spur lines reaching out as feeders. 


A generation ago the Inland Empire 
was virtually a wilderness. But it has 
shared with the Olympic Northwest in 
an uninterrupted growth five times faster 
than the Nation as a whole! With the 
marvelous maritime region of Puget 
Sound to the west, with the tremendous 
resources of Industrial Montana to the 


east, with its own inestimable richness SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 
of soil, of mineral deposits, of timber ROUTE TO THE G 
resources, of white power, of an incom- PACIFIC AND THE ORIENT 


parable climate, the already famous 
Inland Empire is destined to become 
_ the center of a much vaster industrial 
and agricultural dominion. LS. 4 


Ww e| 
Lombardy in the Northwest Te 


Like Lombardy, ringed with Alpine 

peaks and tilted towards the warm 
scented winds of the Mediterranean, 
the Inland Empire is a land-locked vale 
strongly influenced by the warm breezes 
from the Pacific Ocean. Like Lombardy, 
but as large as all France! In the west 
Rainier lifts its glacier-crested peak. To 
the north and west stretch glorious 
wildernesses of mountain and primeval 
forest. Through enormous fertile val- 
leys, po omDe with apricot, melons, 
grapes, apples, pears, plums, peaches, ; 5 ; ; 

Ai eee La piehiy ye) The recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 


lumbia under claret-colored headlands, 
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Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


How does the railroad reach 
the Inland Empire? 


Ir 1s directly in the path of the shortest 
and most modern transcontinental route 
to the Pacific! No region in America is 
more adequately served by great rail- 
roads. It was the railroad, breaking 
through the mountain barriers, that 
opened up its riches to the world. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
—pioneer in the last great American 
development, from Chicago and Mil- 
waukee westward—penetrates the In- 
land Empire with a marvelous electrified 
system, one of the world’s greatest 
achievements in railroad engineering. 
Its feeders extend into the richest val- 
leys, timberland and mineral regions. 
Yet this is only part of the vast system 
—11,000 miles long—with which this 
railroad serves the Northwest. 

It is like a great artery along which 
flows the life-blood of a waking giant. 
Farm implements, machinery, tools, 
seeds, pure-bred stock, and people pour 
through it, giving energy and life. Puls- 
ing back comes the flow of raw products 
upon which the giant industrial centers 
of the East are fed. 

Far-sighted industrial and commer- 
cial leaders are already planning for the 
great trend towards the Pacific. The 
Pacific Northwest now leads the Coast ~ 
in commerce. And the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee 8 St. Paul is the shortest link with the 
Pacific Northwest and the Far East! 


See it on your next trip West 


When you make your western trip, take 
this wonderful route. You will see the 
most diversified scenery in America— 
the golden plains—lush dairy country— 
three of the greatest rivers in the world 
—four tremendous mountain ranges: 
the Belt, the Bitter Root, the Rocky, 
and the Cascade Mountains—the glories 
of Puget Sound—truly an empire burst- 
ing ripe with opportunities! 

Milwaukee passenger cars are now 
being equipped with roller bearings—a 
revolutionary improvement first adopted 
by this road. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of Com- 
merce and other business organizations who will supply 
you with detailed information. 
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(Continued from page 64) 

“Ves,” he said. ‘‘Plenty of them do it. 
You know that old Chinese saying, ‘Long 
united, we divide; long divided, we unite.’ 
So it is with our pigtails. Long wearing 
them, we cast them off; long separated from 
them, we restore them. I am beginning to 
think Western dress is unsuitable to the 
Chinese.” 

I never minutely examined Chinese 
heads to ascertain how many pigtails were 
detachable. I know only from hearsay 
or from accidental disclosures that false 
pigtails are worn by those who, having 
severed their real ones impulsively, desire 
them back, and by those who, as employees 
of conservative Chinese, don them in the 
morning only to doff them surreptitiously 
at night. That the Chinese generally will 
revive pigtail-wearing, I greatly doubt. My 
conviction is that pigtails are doomed to 
extinction. 

Under the ancient Chinese system of 
punishment, pigtails gave officials an ad- 
vantage in managing criminals. Criminals 
were pulled out of their cells and dragged 
into court by their pigtails.. They were 
tied together in bunches by their pigtails; 
if they tried to escape, all in the same 
bunch would have to run simultaneously, 
and in the same direction—which presup- 
posed a unanimity impossible among 
humans. 

In the Boxer uprising, while the allied 
armies were marching from Tientsin to 
relieve the legations at Peking, some 
eoolies who had been prest into service by 
the foreigners were captured by the 
Chinese generals. What punishment be- 
fitted _the disloyal coolies who had served 
with the foreign devils? Cutting © off 
their heads was too mild. Worse than 
death, the coolies’ pigtails were lopped 
off, and they were returned to the enemies’ 
camp, pigtailless, to show that for their 
disloyalty they had suffered humiliation 
worse than torture or decapitation. 


Among the phenomena of westernization 
in eastern China, on the coast, is the 
Chinese flapper, described as ‘‘the glory 
of her sex.” Turning from Mr. Steep’s 
book to one of his recent dispatches from 
Shanghai to the New York Herald Tribune, 
we learn that this lively young person 
flourishes in the great seaports, where 
East meets West, and calmly ignores recent 
legislation prohibitive of bobbed hair. 
Mr. Steep extols the discrimination that 
has enabled her to adopt Western manners 
without losing her racial characteristics. 
In physical appearance she is described as 
“slender, quick in movement, dainty, and 
feminine,’”’ quite on the American plan, 
and she is credited with ‘‘a broad forehead, 
betokening intelligence, and bright, mirth- 
ful eyes.”” As to her weapons and accom- 
plishments, they appear to be drawn from 
the armory of her Western sister, for she 
“uses a lipstick, rouges her cheeks, dresses 
smartly in her native costume, drives an 
automobile, Charlestons, smokes cigarets, 
plays golf and tennis, generally speaks 
English, and comports herself with a 
snappiness and confidence suggesting that 
she is the intellectual peer of men.” 
According to Mr. Steep’s observation, 
feminism in the Far Hast has not yet 
penetrated to the interior, where the 
Oriental male is still reluctant to concede 
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the equality of woman; but in the great 
coast cities she is “‘the pioneer in the 
liberation of her sisters.’”? Notably: 


In polities she is defiant of tradition, 
reads modern books in preference to the 
classics, and allies herself with the move- 
ment known as Young China. Converse 
with a Chinese flapper and she will express 
her opinions in impeccable English on 
topics kindred to those that interest her 
Occidental prototype. 

. There are in Shanghai Chinese women 
pharmacists, doctors, nurses, superin- 
tendents of hospitals, teachers, lawyers, 
writers, and stenographers, and _ there 
are banks, clubs, publications, and political 
organizations managed by women. Only 
recently, in deference to the demands of 
women who wished to share in theatrical 
prosperity, the Shanghai Municipal Council 
passed an ordinance permitting Chinese 
actresses to appear on the stage, which 
formerly had been prohibited as unmoral. 

Contrast this pleasant and perhaps 
overoptimistic picture of the progressive 
woman with that of the unwesternized 
woman. Her feet are bound and erippled 
for the same reason that a horse is hobbled 
—to hamper her freedom. When she is 
married she must literally abandon the 
home of her youth and become the ser- 
vant of her mother-in-law. She is re- 
garded as the inferior of every man in her 
household, and particularly of her hus- 
band and her husband’s father. Every 
Chinese man knows that a wife who is 
independent enough to bob her hair is 
independent enough to refuse to walk be- 
hind him, and every politician knows that 
a bobbed head contains ideas for reforms 
inimical to the old order of things. 

It was in the hope of checking feminism 
in China that a group of. militarists and 
politicians in Tientsin recently had passed 
by the Chihli Educational Bureau regula- 
tions forbidding women and girls to bob 
their hair. It is ineredible that in modern 
times a group of so-called leaders should 
promulgate in the newspapers so unchival- 
rous a set of regulations as these, which 
now take the form of law so far as the 
women of Tientsin are concerned: 

/ ‘A fine will be imposed on any girl 
above the age of fourteen who bobs her 
hair. Parents of girls under fourteen will 
be advised by the police that they must 
not cut the hair of their daughters. 

“From the date of the issuance of this 
order, three months will be allowed for 
bobbed hair to grow. At the end of that 
time any girl found in the street with 
bobbed hair will be subject to a fine. 

“The police will warn women during the 
three months that they must not bob their 
hair. ; 

“After the expiration of three months, 
any girl found with bobbed hair will be 
arrested and taken to the police yamen 
(headquarters). Her parents will be 
notified and the fine imposed. The 
parents must then sign a document promis- 
ing that neither their daughters nor 
daughters-in-law will be permitted to bob 
their hair in the future. 

‘Fines will range from $2 to $15. 

‘Policemen will not be allowed to col- 
lect the fines. The cases will be handled 
at the yamen.”” That is, the court offi- 
cials and not the policemen will keep the 
money. 

A similar law was passed in Canton some 
years ago, but the Cantonese women 
nullified it by the simple process of ignoring 
it. It will be interesting to learn whether 
the Northern Chinese women will display 
the same independence. 


CHINA’S LANGUAGE REVOLUTION 
HEN China became a Republic many 
old things either passed away or were 

shaken to their very foundations. One of 
these was the language which for centuries 
had become embalmed in a classical and 
impregnable form understood by the schol- 
ars, but disregarded by the people at large. 
The political revolution, therefore, went 
hand in hand with aliterary revolution, and, 
according to Mr. Low Kwong-lai, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard University, the change from 
the classical language for literary uses into 
the vernacular, that is the language spoken 
to-day by the people, is nothing short of 
‘‘an intellectual and spiritual revolution 
which arouses the creative energy of 
the Chinese and awakens the dormant na- 
tional consciousness of 400,000,000.”’ From 
this same source we are assured that the 
spoken language of China, now exalted to 
an honored place, is serving the people as 
a medium of expression for the emotions, 
‘hitherto supprest because trammeled 
by the restraining influences of the classi- 
eal language.’’ The leader of the new lan- 
guage movement is Dr. Hu Shih, a gradu- 
ate of Columbia and Cornell, who saw that 
the classical language had ceased to be 
a living tongue as long ago as the second 
century B.B. (Before Buddha), and that 
its continued use was due simply to the 
examination system which required of 
every candidate a‘ thorough knowledge of 
the classics and thus perpetuated the lan- 
guage used by Confucius and his contempo- 
raries. Mr. Low, however, in his article 
in The North American Review, while admit- 
ting ‘‘germs of truth”’ in this explanation, 
yet finds certain things misleading, for— 

It is to be remembered that a language 
which*Dr. Hu considers dead in 120 B.B., 
had produced marvelous things in prose 
and poetry down to the very time when this 
new movement was launched by Dr. Hu 
Shih and others, and had been adequate as 
a medium of expression and as a literary 
instrument, comparable to any language 
in Europe. It would certainly be flying in 
the face of facts to say what Dr. Hu im- 
plied in his pronouncement, that the prose 
and poetry of the Tang Dynasty, the 
Augustan period of Chinese literature, 
were utterly valueless, and that thelanguage 
of the Tang poets was inadequate to express 
the feelings and ideas of the Chinese of that 
period. Besides, the process of evolution’ 
has been going on in the Chinese language 
just as it has been going on in the language 
of other countries, and the prose of one 
Chinese Dynasty is as different from the 
prose of another as the prose of the eight- 
eenth century is different from that of the 
nineteenth century. 

Mr. Low recognizes, however, the neces- 
sity of adjustment since the introduction of 
Western ideas into China, and points out 
that ‘‘the difficulty of expression was felt 
by every translator and writer.”” He com- 
pares the rigid use of the old classical lan- 
guage to express newly introduced Western 
knowledge to the attempt “‘to pour new 
wine into old bottles” and calls it “a task 
impossible of fulfilment.’ 


Now the vernacular Chinese, tho far — 
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Toure 9 say “The truck I buy 
wan Lavust last me many years”’ 


pee MAN who cannot afford to buy new trucks 
each year, nor pay constant repair bills on the 
old ones, marks himself a Stewart prospect from the 
start. Stewarts’ established records for long life at 
low cost have given them a world-wide reputation. 


Whether it’s on a basis of economy, durability 
or dependable service, a comparison of the improved 
Stewart models with any other truck will prove one 
outstanding fact — that they are “America’s greatest 
truck value.” Stewarts today are in use in over 500 
American cities and 43 foreign countries — many 
Stewarts made 8, 10 and 12 years ago are still in service. 


STEWART MOTOR CORPORATION 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Export Branch: 90 West Street (Dept. 12) New York, N. Y. 
All Codes Used 


odes Use 


MOTOR TRUCKS 


Hundreds of 
Stewart fleets 
have grown 
froma single 
Truck 


1 Ton 
6 Cylinder “Buddy” 
$985, Chassis 


{Ton 
4Cylinder . . 1245, Chassis 
6 Cylinder : $1370. Chassis 


aie Ton 
4 Cylinder . $1695, Chassis 
6Cylinder . .° $1795, Chassis 


24% Ton 
6Cylinder . =. $3200, Chassis 


4.4 Ton 


3% ; 
6Cylinder . «. $4200, Chassis 
All Prices f. o. b. Buffalo 


ST ALANNA TSE TI TTS ENT LIS DDS SF TES SEL I OO EL LEE ET SS EE es ek ES 
Stewart Trucks have won by costing less to run 
SSE LE TE ET LEI ET LTE LLL LIDS EET TE LE I ET CTY SI EE LOS TELE LE TE, 
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“Well, Bob, it’s five minutes past two. What's the story going to be?” 
“Oh, I'll tell her we had a blowout.” 


“That would never get past MV wife. She knows I use Kellv-S pring fields.” 


from possessing such qualities as dignity 
and elegance, is yet a better medium to 
pour one’s vials of wrath and to give vent 
to one’s indignation and griefs and joys. 
It is true that the vernacular at the hands 
of most practitioners is most crude and 
lends itself to unabashed vulgarity and 
grossness, but it is full of possibilities and 
can remedy fundamental defects of the 
classical language if the sense of historical 
continuity is not lost sight of. Whatever 
the vernacular may develop into and 
whether the consequences it will produce 
are for good or ill, there is not the slightest 
doubt that as a medium for the expression 
of elementary emotions and feelings it far 
surpasses the classical language. 


The standard-bearer of the literary revo- 
lution was The New Youth, which ‘‘in the 
first months of 1918 printed nothing but 
what was written in the vernacular.” It 
was edited by Dr. Hu Shih and some mem- 
bers of the Peking National University, 
‘‘whieh has become the intellectual center 
of China and is identified with radical 
thought.’”’ Both contemporary European 
writers and ancient classics were translated 
into the vernacular literally, ‘“‘the original 
thought being rendered into Chinese with- 
out changing the word order of the original 
sentence.’’ Regarding this practise, Mr. 
Low writes: 


Some are very good, but some require 
a previous knowledge of the language of the 
author to get the general drift in the trans- 
lation. This raises a very important point, 
namely, the Europeanization of Chinese 
erammar, taking the word in its broad 


.sense. Many daring spirits do not hesitate 


to translate with the grammatical peculi- 
arity belonging to Freneh, German and 
English, with the result that the reader has 
first to equip himself with a working knowl- 
edge of the language used by the author 
translated, and has also to think back in 
the original language in order to follow 
intelligently what the translation is all 
about. Whether these experiments will 
succeed in changing the Chinese mental 
habits is highly doubtful. Iam extremely 
skeptical as to the possibility of making the 
Chinese people change their ways of think- 
ing, and their mental habits which have been 
deeply ingrained in the brains of four hun- 
dred millions. Slight modification of cer- 
tain ways of expression is, of course, desirable 
and possible, and such modifications have 
constantly occurred in European languages. 
But every language has its genius and the 
mysterious force of communal thinking, 
which often refuses to accept any radical 
change in its habits. 


With the attempted Europeanization of 
Chinese grammar is the adoption of West- 
ern punctuation marks by the writers in 
the vernacular. Mr. Low points out that 
Chinese have used the period and the 
comma since the beginnings of their lan- 
guage, but the colon, semicolon, question 
and exclamation marks are of Western im- 
portation. “It is significant,’ Mr. Low 
says, ‘‘of the whole movement that the 
exclamation mark should have become 
their darling child, petted and spoiled. Its 
loving parents, the emotional youths of 
China, seem to be unable to find words 
strong enough to express the whole gamut 
of their deeply felt emotions, whereas the 


EINFORCING is a vital element in all 
R types of concrete and plaster construc- 
tion. To the utility and beauty of these 
materials, National Reinforcing adds the 
strength and permanence soessential to the 
durability of our modern structures. 


National Reinforcing is electrically welded 
steel wire fabric (mesh), made in various 
sizes and styles for reinforcing concrete 
roads, streets, pavements, sidewalks, drive- 
ways, floors, roofs, dams, reservoirs, vaults, 
walls, revetments, levees and pipe, plaster 
walls and ceilings, stucco walls, and stucco 
“Overcoats” for old frame houses. 
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FOR STRENGTH AND PERMANENCE 


National, Reinforcing is your protection 
against cracks and dangerous breaks in well 
made roads, floors, walls, ceilings and roofs. 
Its costis so slight and its ultimate benefit so 
great as to condemn non-reinforced struc- 
tures as extravagant. 


Many revolutionary developments in con- 
crete and plaster reinforcing have made 
National Reinforcing the standard of the 
world, and the National Steel Fabric Com- 
pany the world’s largest manufacturer of 
welded steel fabric. 


Write for complete information on the 
National Method of Reinforcing. 
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NATIONAL STEEL FABRIC CO.' pirrsstrei Steet co. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Orrices 1n Many Paincipat Cit1es—SEE TELEPHONE Books FOR ADDRESSES 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF WELDED STEEL FABRIC 
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When you build in 


the American style 


Sometimes it is called Colonial , . . sometimes, 
Georgian. But your home is American and deep 
rooted in the nation’s traditions whether you build 
in the direct simple style of New England, the com- 
fortable Dutch cottages of old New York or the 
grand manner of the southern colonies, 


7 7 if 


For homes so typically American, Sargent handles, 
knobs and other pieces are particularly authentic and 
complete. But more—they meet every modern demand 
for permanence, convenience, security. They are of 
rust-proof, time-defying brass and bronze. They con- 
nect with Sargent easy-spring locks, the most modern 
protection for entrance and inner doors. Write for the 
free Book of Designs for patterns appropriate to the 
Colonial and other styles of architecture—and with 
your architect choose Sargent locks and hardware for 
every door and window. Sargent & Company, Hard- 
ware Manufacturers, 40 Water St., New Haven, Conn. 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 


classical writers, with their self-mastery and 
sweet calm, would consider it a compromise 
of dignity to show their bleeding heart 
without a veil.” 

In a few years the movement made gigan- 
tic strides. Starting in 1917 with The New 
Youth, the number of papers and periodi- 
cals published in the vernacular reached 
four or five hundred by 1920. Many im- 
portant newspapers adopted the pei hua or 
vernacular, and such conservative and in- 
fluential magazines as The Eastern Mis- 
cellany and The Short Story Magazine fol- 
lowed ‘‘the prevailing fashion without 
further grumbling.” 

When Dr. T. T. Lew, a noted teacher and 
lecturer, returned to China from America in 
1921, he was ‘‘overwhelmed by a kind of 
invisible power and atmosphere,” and felt 
‘that there was life vibrating—a new life 
which I had not found a few years ago.” 
In the course of one evening Dr. Lew 
picked up forty-seven different magazines 
and glancing through them found in them 
“more up-to-date things discust and a 
wider range of opinions exprest . . . than 
in any combination of forty-seven maga- 
zines picked up from American newspaper 
stands.” 

The phonetic movement, which gained 
wide publicity a few years ago, is losing 
influence, according to interviews with Chi- 
nese students in this country. In its place 
there is the so-ealled 1,000-character move- 
ment, which aims to teach the illiterate 
Chinese one thousand of the ‘‘simplest and 
commonest”’ characters. According to Dr. 
Wang, ‘experiments in Europe among the 
200,000 Chinese laborers employed there 
during the war” showed that in a term of 
“four months of class work of one hour and 
a half a day, graduates are able to read and 
write every-day literature.” 

By 1920 the pei hua became established, 
for in that year ‘‘the ministry of education 
issued a proclamation to the effect that 
from the autumn of that year the text- 
books used in the primary school should 
be written in the vernacular,’”’ In some of 
the middle schools and high schools volun- 
tary action was taken by the authorities to 
adopt texts written in the new medium, and 
students are ‘“‘directed by the teachers to 
express themselves in vernacular.”’ 

The Literary Revolution soon grew larger 
in scope than the exaltation of the verna- 
cular to the time-honored position of lan- 
guage. It became the Chinese Renaissance, 
a movement involving a new point of view 
which Dr. Hu Shih, writing in another place, 
describes as “‘critical,” and characterizes 
this critical attitude as follows: 


1. In regard to the traditional customs 
we must ask whether or not they have any 
value to-day. ...2. In regard to the 
traditionally handed-down teachings of our 
sages, we must inquire whether or not they 
are adequate for us now. . . . 3. Toward 
conventional forms of belief and action we 
must ask, is it necessary to accept them as 


right because they are accepted by the 
majority? 
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ANNOUNCING 
THE MORE BEAUTIFUL 
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The American Radiator Company rises _liantly realized in the more beautiful 
to a new height of manufacturing CORTO. 
excellence with the presentation of 


It takes its pl the finest 
the more beautiful CORTO Radiator. c Rete ee icy nee 


products of American industry—a 


All the wealth of resource and ex- vivid demonstration of American 
perience of American Radiator Com- _ progress in the industrial arts. 
ncentrated in : : 
B a a ¥ pocnf? es e me Costing no more than the ordinary 
i i / : 
ee ae Ost Patt radiator, occupying less floor space, 


and effective radiator. unobtrusive, graceful and distin- 
It is a reversion to the idea that guished, the more beautiful CORTO 
practical things should be beautiful wins admiration and the respect 
wie as well as useful. This aim is bril- | which excellence commands. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


LEME OLED, 


Showrooms and Sales Offices: New York, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Newark, Philadelphia, 

Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Omaha, Denver, Kansas City, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Brussels, Berlin. 


Makers of IDEAL Boilers for coal, coke, oil and gas. AMERICAN Radiators, ARCO Hot Water 
Supply Heaters, VENTO (Ventilating) Heaters, Heat-Controlling Accessories and 
other products for drying, humidifying, cooling and refrigeration. 
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Dandruff: the bald facts 


How to stop it 


NY gentleman, of course, wishes 

to be rid of dandruff. Doubly so, 
“when doctors tell him that dandruff 
today may lead to baldness tomorrow! 


If you have dandruff, your scalp 
needs special care. A special soap is 
advisable—a soap, like Packer’s Tar 
Soap, made especially for the hair 
and scalp. 


The value of pine tar 


Packer’s contains pine tar. Practi- 
cally all well-known authorities on 
hair and scalp ills have endorsed pine 
tar. They have endorsed it especially 
in the treatment of dandruff. 


For over half a century leading 
physicians have been constantly pre- 
scribing Packer’s Tar Soap in the 
care of hair, scalp and skin. 


The dandruff treatment below lets 
your scalp enjoy all the soothing, 
healing properties of the Packer pine 
tar lather. It clears the gland open- 
ings; helps them to perform all their 
normal duties. It helps start the 
scalp back toward renewed health. 


Packer Treatment for Dandruff: 


When you wash your hair do this: Wet 
the hair with warm water, apply Packer’s 


Tar Soap and pile up the rich, piney 
lather. With the finger tips, massage this 
lather well into your scalp for at least 
three minutes. Rinse. Lather again, re- 


peat the massage, then rinse thoroughly. - 


In severe cases of dandruff, repeat this 
treatment every other day for one or two 
weeks. In milder cases, every third or 
fourth day may be sufficient. Gradually 
decrease the frequency of the treatments 
as your scalp clears. Then keep up the 
treatments regularly once a week to pre- 
vent dandruff from coming back. 


Usually this simple treatment will 
soon rid your scalp of dandruff and 
help keep your hair healthy, vigor- 
ous, alive. Occasionally, however, 
this commonsense method alone does 
not suffice. If soin your case, do not 
experiment with treatments which 
promise seemingly miraculous results. 
See your family physician—perhaps 
some underlying trouble needs his 
care. 


FREE book on ‘‘The Care of the Hair’’ 


28 pages of practical, commonsense in- 
formation on the treatment of dandruff, 
falling hair and other common hair and 
scalp complaints. Write for it to: The 
Packer Mfg. Co., Inc., Dept. 4-C, Box 85, 
G. P. O., New York, N. Y. 


Each cake in its own metal soap box 


PACKER’ 


CHINA’S 2,500 YEARS OF LITERATURE 


IX HUNDRED years before Christ the 
S Chinese had a written language fully 
adequate to the most varied expression of 
human thought, Prof. Herbert A. Giles of 
Cambridge University reminds us in his 
‘History of Chinese Literature’? (Apple- 
ton), and ever since then China has been 
piling up new classics, century by century, 
until the would-be author to-day stands 
daunted by the vast dimensions of his 
country’s existing literature and opprest 
by the hopelessness of surpassing the im- 
mortals who have gone before. The ‘“‘Com- 
plete Collection of the Poetry of the Tang 
Dynasty”? alone contains 48,900 poems, 
filling 900 books, and this collection covers 
only the years from 600 to 900 A. D. 

The story of Chinese literature naturally 
begins with Confucius (born 551 B. C.), 
as he is regarded as its founder. Besides 
writing at least one great original work, 
and formulating a system of morals which 
is still the foundation of the nation’s daily 
life, Confucius rescued for posterity many 
valuable documents of history and frag- 
ments of popular verse from earlier times. 
The most famous of these are the “‘Three 
Hundred Odes,’’ some of which, trans- 
lated by Professor Giles, reveal the 
thoroughly human and hence quite modern 
note which is, perhaps, the chief surprize 
that Chinese literature has to offer to one 
unfamiliar with it. The Five Classies of 
Confucius, which the Chinese student 
approaches by first memorizing the shorter 
and simpler course known as the Four 
Books of Mencius, also contain a philos- 
ophy which has a familiar sound to modern 
ears in such passages as the Confucian ver- 
sion of the Golden Rule and his explana- 
tion of the meaning of charity: ‘‘ Love one 
another. ”’ 

Then a ‘‘free-verse revolt’? was started 
in the fourth century B. C., by Chu Yuan 
and his school. ‘‘Their poetry,’ says 
Professor Giles, ‘‘was prose run mad. 
There is nothing like it in the whole range 
of Chinese literature.’”’ But it was not 
until the coming of the Han Dynasty (200 
B. C. to 200 A. D.) that both prose and 


‘verse attained their first great flowering. 


It was in this period that Ssu-ma Chien, 
the Father of History, wrote his ‘‘ Histori- 
eal Reecord’’—a history of China from the 
earliest ages to about one hundred years 
before the Christian era—upon. which 
have been modeled all the dynastic his- 
tories since then. The uniform series thus 
ereated, when printed in 1747, filled 219 
large volumes, ‘‘a record suchas ean be pro- 
duced by no other country in the world.” 

A few women poets began to appear in 
the Han Dynasty, but Chinese literature is 
almost wholly the work of men. To that 
period also belongs the coming gf Bud- 
dhism from India into China, with a con- 
flict of faiths that enriched literature in 
some ways. 


China’s best poetry was produced in 
the three hundred years of the Tang 


~ 
Or 
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Dynasty, and the 48,900 poems of that aries 
period, still carefully preserved, have 
served as finished models for all subse- 
quent poets. A Chinese poem, says Pro- 
fessor Giles, is at best a hard nut to crack, 
for it has even more artificialities than our 
sonnet; ‘‘but in the hands of the most 
gifted this artificiality is altogether con- 
cealed by art, and the very trammels of 
tone and rime become transfigured.’’ 
The four-line ‘‘stop-short,’”? which has to 
end with a sudden twist of thought, was 
then, and still is, a favorite form. 

By general consent Li Po (A. D. 705- 
762) would probably be named as China’s_ | 
greatest poet, says the Cambridge pro- 
fessor whose book is here being drawn 
upon. Li Po’s wild Bohemian life, his gay | 
and dissipated career at court, his exile 
and his tragic end, all combine to form an 
effective setting for his lifelong flow of 
verse. At the early age of ten he wrote 
this ‘‘stop-short”’ to a firefly: 


“Rain can not quench thy lantern’s light, 
Wind makes it shine more brightly bright; 
Oh, why not fly to heaven afar, 

And twinkle near the moon—a star?” 

Li Po began by wandering about the 
country, and at length retired to the moun- 
tains, which he always loved; there, with 
five other tippling poets, he wrote verses 
which finally introduced him to the Em- 
peror’s court. There he was long a favorite, 
but intrigue finally ousted him, and he left 
in disgrace. It was then that he wrote: 


““My whitening hair would make a long, long rope, 
Yet would not fathom all my depth of woe.”’ 
After more wanderings and much ad- 
venture, we are told, Li Po was drowned —“they’re just as important to me as the smoke itself’’ 
one night when leaning too far over the 
edge of a boat to embrace the reflection of é6 d S f Th Pl 99 
the moon, to which, tho intoxicated, he had f in Ome O ESE, ease— 
just indited some of his finest lines. Re- : ; : 
marking that Li Po’s control of the ‘‘stop- “And two packages of Life Savers,” he said to the clerk 


short’? was considered perfect, Professor when he had chosen his day’s supply of cigars. 


ae “They’re just as important as the tobacco itself,” he went 


“The birds have all flown to their roosts in the tree, ; 
The last cloud has just floated lazily by; on. “Great between smokes. I use them now all the time. 
Te eg Pe, NS: NOP ME You'll always find a couple of packages on my desk at the 
As we sit there together—the mountains ? 2 : I Id + 5 
and I.” office. And in my pocket at other times. I wouldn't be 
Another poet of the same epoch, of whom without them.” % % % 
his countrymen are justly proud, was Tu Fu. More and more smokers are doing the same thing. We wondered if 
He thought so highly of his own poetry you knew this about Life Savers, those little candy mints with the 


i i j ; th between smokes, soothe your 
ed it as a cure for malarial hole; how they freshen your mou 
eres eco nerves and make the next smoke taste so much better. 


cere as . ee elie It’s a fact: Life Savers easily double your smoke enjoyment. Their 
ofeghystboarebellion.off/sahe oe wonderful aromatic flavors freshen your mouth like a good drink of 
wandering life, was nearly drowned by a water when you're really thirsty—and steady your nerves for work or 
flood, had to live ten days on roots, and, play. Once you try them this way between smokes, you'll always 


: have a package handy. 
is Sa paamine 2 UL aemeioe ae a Six popular flavors: Pep-O-Mint, Wint-O- Green, Cinn-O- Mon, 
effects of eating roast-beef and drinking Lic-O-Rice, Cl-O-Ve, Vi-O-Let. Five cents a package everywhere. 
white wine to excess after so long a fast. 
The skill of Tu Fu with the ‘‘stop-short”’ is 
instanced in this expression of his home- 


sickness in exile: 


Eat a few 
Life Savers 


‘“‘White gleam the gulls across the darkling tide, PS 
a ee green hills the red flowers seem to Havelvod fied 
: : VER 
' Alas! I see another spring has died. . . . Ean sie Ops 
When will it come—the day of my return?”’ | , Saeee between 


Three refreshing 
Thus the catalog of first-class poets runs Savors Oreng® 
1 emon an ° 
on through the names of Wang Chien, Po sere yeckare: 
Chu-I, and many more, to Ssu-kung Tu, 


smokes 


In the 
most people bought a 
30c bottle of O-Cedar 
Folish as sort of a 
trial. 


beginning 


They liked it 
so well the next 
time they bought | 
they got the 60c 
size. 3 times the 
quantity for twice 
the money. 


Today 
hundreds of 
thousands of 
these same 
people buy 
O-Cedar in 
quart, half- 
gallon and 
gallon sizes: 
effecting 
still greater 
economy. 


If you would 
save time, work 
and money, you 
will use O-Cedar 
Polish. It requires 
less rubbing, less time and less polish 
to give that desired 
result—brighter, 


30c to $3 : 
‘ cleaner and prettier 
sizes at : 
furniture and 
your near- 


est dealer. TREN 
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‘“eommonly known as the Last of the 
Tangs.”? The Tang Dynasty was rich also 
in prose-writers, such as Liu Tsung-yuan, 
noted for purity of style and felicity of 
expression, and Han Yu, who was an even 
greater master of prose satire than of verse. 
Han Yu’s famous ultimatum to the 
crocodile, which, written and thrown into 
the river, put the ugly beast to flight, is 
probably as familiar to the Chinese school- 
boy as ‘‘Spartacus” or “‘Horatio at the 
Bridge” to the American youth. The same 
writer’s memorial censuring the Emperor 
for bringing a bone of Buddha into China is 
a landmark in China’s literary and religious 
history. 

The introduction of block-printing by 
Feng Tao (881-894) makes his name one 
of the few to be noted in the next dynasty, 
that of the Sungs. Tho this important step 
in the invention of printing had been tried 
early in the Tang Dynasty, Professor Giles 
finds that ‘‘until the date of Feng Tao it 
certainly was not applied to the production 
of books.”’ 

To the period of the Sungs belongs Chu 
Hsi (11380-1200), whose name ‘‘is a house- 
hold word throughout China,’”? and who 
wrote what is still considered a standard 
history of that country. Chu Hsi was a 
great advocate of consistency in everything. 
At his death, his coffin is said to have 
taken up a position, suspended in the air, 
about three feet from the ground. ‘‘Where- 
upon his son-in-law, falling on his knees 
beside the bier, reminded the departed 
spirit of the great principles of which he 
had been such a brilliant exponent in life— 
and the coffin gently descended to the 
ground.” 

Kublai Khan and his Mongol hordes 
swept over China in the thirteenth century, 
and with them came two innovations—the 
drama and the novel. The Chinese range 
their novels under four heads, as dealing 
with usurpation and plotting, with love and 
intrigue, with superstition, and with brig- 
andage or lawless characters. Dr. Giles 
gives examples of each, beginning with the 
long historical novels of the thirteenth 
eentury, whose authors’ names have been 
forgotten, and coming down to the works 
of the Ming Dynasty, one of which, the 
“Chin Ping Mei,’ named from its chief 
female characters, possesses one extraor- 
dinary characteristic. ‘‘Many words and 
phrases are capable of two interpretations, 
one of which is of a class which renders 
such passages unfit for ears polite.’’ Such 
novels, however, says Dr. Giles, are rather 
exceptional in China; Chinese fiction is 
frank, but seldom unclean. Here is a more 
typical plot: 

The ‘‘Yu Chiao Li” is a tale of the 
fifteenth century which has found much 
favor in the eyes of foreigners, partly 
because it is of an unusually moderate 
length. The ordinary Chinaman likes his 
novels jong, and does not mind plenty of 
repetitions after the style of Homer, which 
latter feature seems to point in the direc- 


tion of stories told by word of mouth and 
written down later on, and may be taken 


ngage in Pleasant Work, 
ayn Good Income, 
njoy Travel / 


HES your opportunity! Join the 
many successful women who have 
been with us for years doing inter- 
esting educational work yielding a 
good income and the pleasures of travel! 


We havea number of special oppor- 
$5000aY ear tunities open only to those of real 
Is Possible ability and excellent personality. 

rove to us that you are qualified 
and we’ll make you’an exclusive representative, give 
you our personal co-operation and start you on your 
way to a good income. Many of our present people 
earned $3000 their first year, and Today these same 
people are earning a great deal more. 


; If selected, you’ll have guaran- 

We G ive You teed income from the day you 
Every Advanta Ze start to work, and railroad fare 
paid. Our experts will train 

you carefully and give you constant personal help. 
You'll have agreeable associates. Here’s a real oppor- 


tunity to attain a successful business career. 


, — One of the most interesting fea- 
Enj oy Travel tures connected with our work 
See New Places is the travel. You'll be able to 

see new places, new faces and 
make new friends. The cultural benefits of travel 


will be yours. 


Wrdzte ws — Present members of our organi- 
A zation are glad that they sent in 
You'll Be Glad their original inquiries. You'll 
_ be glad if you do it, too. In 
teturn you’ll receive complete data about the 
opportunity and the Company. Remember, for 20 years 
we have been developing these special openings for 
people who are Today ‘‘making good”’ with us in a big 
way. This same opportunity is offered to you now. 
The number of openings is limited. Hence, we suggest 
an immediate inquiry. In writing us, state your age, 
education and qualifications. Address Dept. 5-A. 


TEACHERS: a few special opportunities 
or the summer vacation months are 
available for qualified teachers. Please 
give number of years you have taught, 


THE 8S. L. WEEDON Co. 
Dept. 5-A 
2036 East 89th St., The Weedon Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


No Joke to MM 
Gi Besuccessful. Master 


Kener oes: Win ESP eee 
Send for full information and special 
phonograph record. Dime covers postage. 


140-page Book of life-size 
ruled forms, completely 
filled in. Answers problems 
of accounting and record 
keeping for any business or 
profession. 

Book Sent FREE 
If Requested on Business Stationery 


John C. Moore Corporation 
(ESTABLISHED 1839) 
4038 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORES S¥sizis 
WAN .2 SYSTEMS 
Used In 300,000 Offices 
-.Ask about the New 
Moort’s VISIBLE recorps 
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The Awakening — 


TIME—An ideal day for gardening 
(or golf). 

PLACE—Two back yards. 

PERSONS—Two husbands. 


“Well neighbor, this is the last time 
you're going to get your garden in— 
and your golf clubs out—ahead of me!” 


“Yes? How’s that?” 


“Next year I’m going to have bronze 
screens too. I’m tired of seeing you beat 
me out every spring because I have to 
stop to get these old screens into shape.” 


“Fine, I’m glad to hear it. I had the 
idea that you enjoyed this annual 
patching and painting, But speaking of 
golf, they say the greens are in pretty 
good shape, and I thought maybe 
7ou— 

“You thought right! I'll be with you in 
ten minutes. These screens are really 
too far gone for another season. I 
might as well make the change now— 
who made your screens?” 


Tn actual service, screens of Anaconda 
Bronze Wire are as strong as steel and 
have copper’s immunity from rust. 
They never need be painted. Year after 
year they require no attention except 
to be put up in the spring and taken 
down in the fall. 


Iron Screen 


Bronze Screen 


Screens of Anaconda Bronze Wire outlast 
several sets of cheaper screens. In actual service 
they are as strong as steel and as rust-proof 
as copper. 


Bronze screens cost only about $15 
more than galvanized screens for the 
average eight-room house, and their 
long life makes this a highly econom- 
ical investment. 


Complete bronze screens can be ob- 
tained from screen manufacturers, and 
bronze screen cloth from hardware 
dealers. Ask for the product of any 
of the manufacturers listed below: 


Leading Screen Cloth Manufacturers 
who use Anaconda Bronze Wire 


American Wire Fabrics Corp., New York City 
Clinton Wire Cloth Company, Clinton, Iowa 
John M. Hart Co., Chicago, Manager of Sales for 
Hanover Wire Cloth Company, Hanover, Pa. 
The C. O. Jelliff Mig. Corp., Southport, Conn. 
New York Wire Cloth Company, New York City 
Pacific Wire Products Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wickwire Brothers, Cortland, New York 


~ ANACONDA COPPER 


BRASS 


AnaCon 


from mine to co! 


(ES 


°** BRONZE 


ase 


Roof flashings, downspouts and gutters of 
Anaconda Copper are permanent and cost 
nothing for upkeep. Corrodible metal in the 
same service builds up expense through fre- 
quent painting, repairs and replacements. 


It pays to rust-proof 
the entire house 


Every year rust causes a greater loss to 
American home owners than fire. Yet 
your home can be completely rust- 
proofed — inside and out —at a cost 
that is surprisingly moderate. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe for hot and cold 
water lines; roof flashings, leaders and 
gutters of Anaconda Copper; screens 
of Anaconda Bronze Wire, and solid 
brass or bronze hardware can be pro- 
vided for the average $15,000 house 
for only about $450 more than the 
cost of metals that rust. 


On all matters relating to the use of 
copper, brass and bronze, our “Building 
Service Department” will be glad to 
advise you. The American Brass Com- 
pany, General Offices: Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 


Tron Pipe and Anaconda Brass Pipe 


after four years of identical service. 


Copper is a metal that cannot rust. In its 
pure form it is ductile and easily shaped. 


When rigidity and strength are required, 
Copper is alloyed with Zinc to make Brass, 
which is harder and resists rust equally well. 


In Bronze, vatious metals ate alloyed with 
Copper to produce strength and resistance 
to corrosion for special service. 
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carry 
PELE 
<5 Lo. 
THIRD CABIN 


exclusively 


NS ia other passengers taken. The 
only steamers of this kind in the 
world—real “ships of democracy.” 
In our fleets you have a choice of many 
Tourist Third Cabin sailings through- 
out the year, including such great 
steamers as Majestic, largest in the 
world, the famous de luxe liners 
Homeric, “Belgenland, etc. 
Departures from New York, Boston 
and Montreal to all principal ports in 
northern Europe. Leave early, and see 
Europe at her best—in Spring. 


Bur) 


ROUND TRIP 


S17O (up) 
WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE LEYLAND LINE 


K ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE ) 

ONTERMATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPFAHKYT 

§ comito— OTE Gon 
A me Se ES 


475,000 


ere or any 
shib agent, 


vacationists visited 
Oregon in 1926.. 


Py h 2D Because the temperate 
Vs summer climate, the 
snow-capped, glacier-clad mountains, 
the majestic rivers, turbulent moun- 
tain streams, enchanting fresh water 
lakes, the magnificent seacoast with its 
promontories, bays and sandy beaches, 
its evergreen forests and splendid sys- 
tem of paved highways, its 38 golf 
courses, and facilities for fly and deep 
sea fishing, offer a sane and invigorat- 
ing vacation for the business man and 
his family, Oregon is the center of the 
Pacific Coast Empire—a playground 
for the people of two conti- 
ee CRATER LAKE 


CRATER LAKE NATIONAL 
PARK,OREGON 


Portland Cham.¢/Commerce 
Room 746 Oregon Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 

Please send illustrated folder—‘Oregon the 
Vacation State” 
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in eonnection with the opinion already 
exprest, that the Chinese novel came 
originally from Central Asia. Here, how- 
ever, in four small volumes, we have a 
charming story of a young graduate who 
falls in love first with a beautiful and ac- 
complished poetess, and then with the 
fascinating sister of a fascinating friend 
whose acquaintance—the brother’s—he 
makes casually by the roadside. The friend 
and the sister turn out to be one and the 
same person, a very lively girl, who appears 
in male or female dress as occasion may 
require; and what is more, the latter 
young lady turns out to be the much-loved 
orphan cousin of the first and still-cherished 
young lady, and also her intellectual equal. 
The graduate is madly in love with the two 
eirls, and they are irrevocably in love with 
him. This is a far simpler matter than it 
would be in Western countries. The hero 
marries both, and all three live happily 
ever afterward. 


When the Manchus snuffed out the last 
degenerate remnants of the Ming Dynasty 
in 1644, they imposed the ‘‘pigtail’’ on the 
Chinese people and ushered in a new liter- 
ary era, an* outstanding feature of which, 
according to Professor Giles, was the re- 
markable series of ‘‘Strange Stories’ 
written by Pu Sung-ling. Several pages 
devoted to summaries of these tales make 
lively reading in themselves. To the same 
period belongs the ‘‘ Hung Lou Meng,” con- 
veniently but erroneously known as ‘‘ The 
Dream of the Red Chamber,” which, in 
Dr. Giles’s opinion, marks the highest 
point of development reached by the 
Chinese novel. The name of its author 
is unknown. The novel is usually pub- 
lished in twenty-four octavo 
totaling 4,000 pages. The 
professor says: 


volumes, 
Cambridge 


No fewer than 400 personages of more or 
less importance are introduced first and last 
into the story, the plot of which is worked 
out with a completeness worthy of Field- 
ing, while the delineation of character—of 
so many characters—reecalls the best efforts 
of the greatest novelists of the West. As 
a panorama of Chinese social life, in which 
almost every imaginable feature is sub- 
mitted in turn to the reader, the ‘‘Hung 
Lou Meng”’’ is altogether without a rival. 
Reduced to its simplest terms, it is an 
original and effective love-story, written 
for the most part in an easy, almost collo- 
quial style, full of humorous and pathetic 
episodes of every-day human life, and inter- 


spersed with short poems of high literary 
finish. 


High literary finish—style in its most 
polished and graceful form—is indeed de- 
manded by the Chinese critics and public as 
an indispensable quality of any book as- 
piring to be called great. This striving 
after polish has, at intervals, resulted in 
periods of cold formalism and refined 
emptiness. The Chinese poetry of the 
present day, according to Dr. Giles, be- 
longs to this class—‘‘nothing more than 
artificial verse.’”’ But the abounding com- 
mon sense and intellectual vitality of the 
nation, so well exhibited in its wealth of 
good proverbs, always has brought its 
literature back to reality of content 
coupled with some new grace of form. 


SCOTLAND, Land of 
Poetry and Romance 


Scotland is one of the smallest and fairest 
of the countries of Europe. Within six or 
eight of its counties are crowded a whole 
world of romance and poetry—a thousand 
E scenes of lofty grandeur and sylvan beauty 
unequalled in any other land. Until you 
have seen Scotland you do not know 
Europe. 
THE LoNDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
Raitway is the highway to Scotland. 
The L.M.S. is the largest railroad in 
Great Britain. It has the best track, the 
best services and the most luxurious 
coaches, 


f For advice and literature about travel in England, 

§ Ireland, Scotland and Wales, apply to John 

Fairman, L.M.S. Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 

York; S.J. Sharp, 86 Yonge Street, Toronto; 
or any office of Thomas Cook & Son, 


LMS 


London Midland & Scottish Railway 


Euston Station & St. Pancras Station, London 


—to your heart's content —in bright 
Hawaiian sunshine—on an 18-hole course 
beside the blue Pacific. This is one of the 
pleasant diversions provided by the new 
Royal Hawaiian Hotel, on famous Waikiki 
Beach—in addition to its luxurious comfort 
and quiet. For information, address Matson 
Navigation Co., 215 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco; 510 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 1319 4th 

venue, Seattle; 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago; 
60 E. 42d St., New York. Or write— : 


Royal Hawaiian 
Hotel 


American Plan. 400 rooms with private baths. 
BENAGLIA, General Manager 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


20 acres of gardens. Splendid tennis courts. 
Land and water polo. Game fishing unexcelled. 
Horseback riding. Swimming and_ surf-riding. 


(OMPLEXION BEAUTY 


depends on thorough but gentle 
skin cleansing, The safe soap to use is 


Resinol 


STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly 
becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


THE CHINESE IN AMERICA 


HINAMEN were mobbed and beaten 

in Pacific coast cities of the United 
States only half a century ago, as Eddie 
Foy reminds us in his ‘‘ Reminiscences,” 
and these explosions of racial hostility 
resembled in many respects the recent 
outbreaks in China against Americans 
and other foreigners. But while the forces 
behind the present Chinese antiforeign 
movement seem to be mainly political, our 
anti-Chinese riots of those days, it is 
generally agreed, had their origin in 
economic competition. Until checked by 
the exclusion law of 1882, a stream of 
Chinese laborers poured across the Pacific 
into our Western States, lowering wages 
in the labor market and awakening a 
bitter enmity in the hearts of native 
workers. But now the ‘‘Chinese problem” 
on our Pacific coast has been largely 
superseded by the “Japanese problem,’ and 
even that has been reduced by legislation 
to a state of quiescence. Nevertheless, 
there are to-day more than sixty thousand 
Chinese in the United States, and these 
picturesque and enigmatic visitors acquire 
a new interest in our eyes because of the 
titanic and transforming forces that are 
astir in their native land. 

It is recorded by Dr. H. F. MeNair, in 
his book “‘The Chinese Abroad,”’ that the 
first immigrant Chinese to land in the 
United States were two men and one 
woman, who arrived at San Francisco on 
the brig Hagle in 1848. In 1890 the number 
of these nationals in this country had 
reached 107,488, but from that date the 
census revealed a steady shrinkage, the 
count in 1920 being only 61,639. But 
while the total number of Chinese in this 
country decreased, the number of Chinese 
students increased. According to Tsi C. 
Wang, in his book, ‘“‘The Youth Move- 
ment in China,”’ in 1901 Dr. Alfred S. K. 
Sze, the present Chinese Minister to the 
United States, was one of five Chinese 
students in America. In 1922 there were 
2,600. 

The occupational history of the Chinese 
in America is divided by R. D. McKenzie, 
writing in The Survey Graphic, into ‘‘three 
well-defined stages.’’ First, there was a 
period of contract labor, which resulted in 
frequent and direct conflict with migratory 
white labor. Second, there was a period of 
occupational exploration, during which the 
Chinese workers tended to concentrate in 
certain occupations and to become segre- 
gated in certain territories. This stage 
brought them into competition with small 
white proprietors, whose organized opposi- 
tion took the form of legislative action. 


The third period is marked by a tendency 


toward wider occupational and territorial 
distribution, accompanied by a subsiding 
of prejudice and active opposition on the 
part of Americans. 

Turning again to Dr. MeNair’s book, we 
learn that more than two-thirds of the 
Chinese in America are urban residents; 
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Wonderful Adventure 


In Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park a hundred skyland 
trails like this await you. Send the coupon for a booklet 
which tells you all about this charming country 


Costs No More than a 
Vacation Near Home 


SEND eer OmR SB OOS 


Let’s figure a little. Put down these facts 
about a wonderful vacation adventure this 
year in Colorado—the rea/ vacation you 
have longed for. 


Say you have two weeks. That’s enough. 
Colorado is near! You’re in the heart of the 
Rockies the day after you leave Chicago or 
St. Louis. Ten days—at least—of wonderful 
fun in the mountains! 


Now, the cost. It’s much less than you 
may think. Summer rates via the Burling- 
ton are surprisingly low. Convenient lodg- 
ing and board can be had for as lowas $17.50 
a week. You would pay as much for an 
ordinary vacation near home! 


And where else anywhere will you find 
the thrills of Rocky Mountain National- 
Estes Park, the Pike’s Peak region, Denver’s 
Mountain Parks, the unforgettable 236-mile 
Grand Circle Tour? These are only a few of 
a hundred delightful experiences in store 
for you. 


At moderate additional cost you can also 
have your Burlington ticket take you to 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks. 
Only the Burlington’s complete service to 


Burlington | 


Route 


Burlington 


Route 


The Most Popular 
Route to the Rockies 


the entite Rocky Mountain region makes 
vacation bargains like this possible. 


Three fine Burlington trains daily from 
Chicago and two from St. Louis provide a 
service to Colorado which anticipates your 
every travel wish—a service that has won 
for the Burlington the largest patronage of 
Rocky Mountain vacationists given to any 


railroad. 
~ ~ ~~ 


Burlington Escorted Tours 


Here is a new, carefree way to see the 
Rockies—with a Burlington Escorted Tour 
party. Definite cost covering all necessary 
expenses. Everything planned in advance. 
Travel expert with each party. Ask for 
Tours Book. 
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Going to California? Don’t miss 
the chance to go via the Bur- 
lington and see the matchless 
Royal Gorge and Salt Lake fig: 
City. P 
The coupon below will bring eS 
you an interesting book about EA 
Colorado. Mail it today. ‘becca 


Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. 13) 

547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Send me your free illustrated book about 
Colorado vacations. 


Pa Mark an X hereif you wish the book on 
Burlington Escorted Tours. 
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Beautiful Germany 
Land of 
Castles and Romance 


Welcome! 


Welcome to magic Castle Land 
.. scene of the Nibelungen 


Legends. Welcome to towering 
Bavarian Alps, romantic Rhine- 
land, world-famed : health re- 
sorts, dear old Heidelberg—a 
thousand places revered in 
song, literature and art. To 
Germany —the magnificent— 
with 2000 years of romance— 
yet with 20th Century tourist 
comfort. Come, this year! 


Go help you enjoy a visit to picturesque 
Germany, we will gladly furnish, gratis, 
illustrated booklets and ‘nformation on 
interest points, transportation, 
fares, spas, hotels, etc. 


Henanonon Ai lie 

rh 

SCIENCE € ART 
INFORMATION OFFICE 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


---{ USE THIS COUPON penes 


f 
H r 
" Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures ; 
jg «~OD Beautiful Germany. 3 
Uj | 
nt Name : 

0 

Ne Address. 4 
eee 18 § 
Will pay 
Old Money Wanted 3: 


Dime, 8. Mint, $50,00 for 1913 Liberty Head Nickel (not 
Buffalo). Big premiums paid for all rare coins. Send 
4c for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to'you. 


NUMISMATIC CO., Dept, 111, Ft.Worth,Tex. 
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And Clean Scalp 


\ Cuticura 
Soap and Ointment 


———=e~ Work Wonders 
Try Our New Shaving Stick, 
PLAYERS 


GOL OFFICIALS 


FOR A CLEAN BALL—FASTER GAME—MORE 
AND HAPPIER PEOPLE ON THE LINKS— 


LEWIS GOLF 
BALL WASHER 


Saves its cost daily in balls, time 
clothes. Especially pleases 


and 
ladies. Consists of enameled metal 
tank, patented plunger, working 
between twin brushes in soapy 


water. Very simple—nothing to 
get out of order. Most satisfactory 
device of its kind. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Gent to ac- 
credited clubs for 30-day trial. Then remit 


$6.25 or return washer ppd. and owe noth- 
ing. 18-hole sets at quantity prices. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., L.D. 327, Watertown, Wis. 
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that the great majority of them are on the 
Pacific coast, altho there are Chinese 
colonies in the larger Eastern cities; and 
that they are essentially a male population, 
the proportion of men to women being 
about seven to one. We read further: 


In the larger cities the Chinese are 
mostly engaged in business of various 
kinds. There are about twenty-five thou- 
sand import merchants. Many are laun- 
drymen, especially at the beginning of 
their residence in the country, tho the 
numbers of these have of late years been 
decreasing, as many have left this trade to 
enter that of restaurant keeping in re- 
sponse to the increasing demand for 
Chinese foods and cooking. This has been 
noticeable in Baltimore and Washington. 

In the Western States are many Chinese 
tailors, farmers, gardeners, and a smaller 
number of domestic servants. Many have 
been employed in the canneries of Alaska, 
Washington, Oregon, and California. In 
California and Wyoming there are yet 
Chinese miners. In 1910, there were more 
than seven hundred and fifty farms, com- 
prising over fifty thousand acres, operated 
by Chinese. The greater part of this work 
in the Far Western States. 


“The average American’”—to quote 
again Mr. MeKenzie’s Survey Graphic 
article—‘‘thinks of Chinese business as 
consisting of the laundry and the chop-suey 
restaurant.’’ This writer tells us that the 
first business directory of Seattle, printed 
in 1876, gives a list of nine laundries, all 
under Chinese names. He goes on to say: 


The entry of the Chinese into the laundry 
business not only in America but in En- 
gland, Java, Straits Settlements, in fact, in 
every country to which they have immi- 
grated, is a conundrum difficult to explain; 
certainly no Chinese laundryman ever saw 
a starched collar or a white shirt before his 
arrival in the western hemisphere. Where 
he learned the art of making a linen collar 
stiff and glossy is still unknown to science; 
perhaps he acquired it from an Irish house- 
wife. At any rate it took the astute mind 
of a Chinese to discover in the laundry 
business an occupation that he might 
pursue without fear or molestation. . . 

The chop-suey, the evolutionary out- 
growth of the pioneer restaurant, is the 
most highly developed form of Chinese 
business in America. It is an ingenious 
institution and one which, on account of 
its name—as effective as ‘copyrighted 
trade-mark’’—opens up a non-competitive 
vocational field. 

The chop-suey, like the Chinese laundry, 
originated in America. The name really 
means ‘“‘small pieces,’ and in Canton 
designates the poor man’s dish of left-overs. 
Some observant Chinese, perceiving the 
American attitude toward quantity con- 
sumption, hit upon the idea of serving 
what seemed to be a large amount of food 
for a small cost. He was able to do this by 
concocting a mixture, the major contents 
of which were bulky materials such as pea: 
(bean) sprouts, Chinese cabbage, onions, 
and other vegetables. His method of buy- 
ing supplies, also, was and is economical; 
he imports them direct from China or is 
supplied by Chinese firms in America. 
His labor force is composed of young 
Chinese, who, in search of adventure and 
experience, move from city to city, paying 
their expenses by serving as waiters. 

There are two types of chop-suey busi- 
ness—there is the plain restaurant which 


Wor war 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


rap ere untold ages, glaciers have 
wrought in Norway fantastic and 
awesome sculptures in mountain peaks 
and ranges. By far the largest glacier 
fields of the civilized world are found 
in Norway, and you can visit them easily 
and comfortably. 


From these glaciers beautiful waterfalls 
drop sheer thousands of feet into the 
enchanting fjords. Whole lakes are 
gray-green with glacial water, and every- 
where are similarly astonishing and 
charming phenomena and views. 


Excellent railways, steamers and touring 
automobiles take you to and through 
the fjords and over the eternally snow- 
covered plateaus. 

Our booklets tell the delights of Norway, the 


portal of Scandinavia—only 8 to 9 days away! 
Our advice and services are free—we sell nothing. 


Norwegian Government 
Railways Gavel Bavear 


342 Madison Avenue 
Rew York,2 U-ASL, 


U ROP The Leading Student Tours 
for the Intellectual Elite. 

All expenses Sea and Land $255 up. 
Organized entertainments, Cultured leadership. 216 
Colleges, 43 States represented on our 1926 tours. 
STUDENTS’ TRAVEL CLUB, 440 Broadway, New York 
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eaters to customers of small income; such 
establishments are usually located on 
ground floors in the lower rental areas. 
The more important type of chop-suey is 
the combination restaurant and amuse- 
ment place. It is here that the Chinese 
has shown his ingenuity and business 
acumen. He usually seeks a large upper 
room in or near an amusement center, and 
equips his shop with elaborate furnishings, 
adding enough Oriental color and art to 
make it ‘“‘different.’? This sort of place 
eaters chiefly to night crowds and serves as 
a rendezvous for after-theater parties. 


There are numerous clubs in San Fran- 
cisco’s Chinatown, and these clubs, toagain 
cite The Survey, ‘‘are shadowy counter- 
parts of Chinatown’s three quite separate 
generations,’’ of which we read: 


The older generation of Chinese, who 
still predominate in Chinatown, live in a 
very remote world where all paradoxes 
are made taut; a world which is at once very 
stable and very frail, a world which is 
packed with pleasant sensations and worn 
smooth with loneliness. Less remote 
from the Westerner is the generation which 
is Chinese-born but which has been affected 
by the Chinese revolution and the Chinese 
Youth Movement. These young men are 
ageressive and widely discontented; they 
seethe with ideas and are passionately 
devoted to the new China which is coming 
into being. The native born, who have 
Chinese Native Sons’ Parlors up and down 
the coast, know little about either the old 
China or the new; England, and especially 
Victorian England, seems closer to them 
than the aphorisms of Confucius or the 
dreams of Sun Yat Sen. When a curious 
European visitor asked a Chinese boy on 
the coast whether he was American-born, 
the answer was quick and ardent: ‘“‘Al- 
ways,” he replied, an exquisite Chinese 
smile lighting his face. 


The rather difficult position in which the 
American-born Chinese find themselves is 
discust in the same publication by William 
C. Smith, who writes: 


The native-born Chinese and Japanese 
on the Pacific coast are Americans in 
everything but the shape of their lips, their 
almost lidless eyes, their Oriental cheek 
bones and the color of their skins. Many 
of them are not recognizably Orientals; 
in the younger members of Japanese- 
American families the profile and the shape 
of the mouth seem very much closer to the 
American type than in the case of the older 
children, and some of the American-born 
Chinese boys are taken for Greeks and 
Italians. But these slight physical mark- 
ings are sufficient to throw these young 
Americans into a distinct caste. 

These young Americans belong to no 
fixt pattern; they have blossomed into a 
great profusion of varieties in the indi- 
vidualistic American air. Some of them 
are athletes, some are tong men, some are 
feminists, some belong to those standard 
American types, the sheik and the flapper. 
In San Francisco, which is the oldest 
Chinatown of the coast, the native-born 
Chinese already control one of the voting 
districts of the municipality. But what- 
ever their variety, most of these people 
are making the discovery that for them the 
world grows constantly smaller instead of 
larger. They are people of three father- 
lands, one America, one China or Japan, 
and the last, where they find themselves 
grounded as in an inland bay, is a China- 
town or a Jap-town. 
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Street Scene, Kobe 


Go 


in the Ancient East 


THE OLD WORLD of the Orient is a new world of ad- 
venture for you. Go now to these ancient and fascinat- 
ing lands of the Far East. 

You may visit Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong Kong and Manila. Or go direct to Japan from 
Seattle. 

Plan to make the complete trip. Visit all of these inter- 
esting ports and countries. No other lands in the world 
offer the traveler so much of adventure and romance. 

Japan is a miracle of scenic loveliness and modern 
progressiveness. Great cities, snow-clad mountains, ter- 
raced gardens, a joyous people. 

China, most ancient in civilization, is a storehouse of 
treasure. See the quaint river life—junks, sampans, 
bumboats swarming beneath your steamer’s bow. 

Manila at the crossroads of the Pacific, a cosmopolitan 
city; Baguio, tropical mountain resort, a short day’s 
journey distant. 

Great President liners take you in perfect comfort. 
Pleasant publicrooms. Spacious decks. Airy staterooms. 
A cuisine approved by the most critical of world trav- 
elers. Liberal stopovers at any port. Tickets interchange- 
able between the two lines. 

There is a Dollar Liner sailing every week from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco for the Orient (via Hono- 
lulu) and Round the World. Fortnightly sailings from 
Boston and New York for the Orient via Havana, Pan- 
ama and California. 

An American Mail Liner sails every fourteen days from 
Seattle for Japan, China and Manila. 

And fortnightly sailings from Naples, Genoa and 
Marseilles for Boston and New York. 


For complete information communicate 
with any ticket or tourist agent or 
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Adventuring 


Dollar Steamship Line 


American Mail Line 


32 Broadway. . 
604 Fifth Ave. 
25 Broadway . 
177 State Street . 


Admiral Oriental Line 


Robert Dollar Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. . 


New York Dime Bank Building . Detroit 
New York 112 W. Adams St. . . Chicago, Ill. 
New York 101 Bourse Bldg. ._ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 514 W. Sixth St. . Los Angeles, Calif. 


1519 Railroad Ave., So., Seattle, Wash. 
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The Liquid Radiator Repair 


“xX” LIQUID can be poured 
through a cloth. Therefore it can- 
not clog. It is harmless to all metal, 
vubber and leather. 

In preparing your car for Sprin, 
and Summer, don’t neglect the cool- 
ing system. Send for the folder“ How 
to Take Care of Your Radiator’. 


For 
Fords, Stars, 
Chevrolets, a‘ 
etc. gy 
Use 75c Size y 


For 
Larger Cars 
Use 
$1.25 Size 


“LIOU 


Permanently repairs leaking auto radiators 


“X” Liquid was a miracle at first. Even the 
dealers who sold it were astonished that aliquid 
actually did stop a radiator leak. 

Today — millions of car owners know ‘*X”’ 
Liquid 1s the swiftest, safest and most permanent 
repair for leaks in the cooling system. They 
know that it 7s a liquid with nothing in it that 
possibly could clog the most delicate of radi- 
ator tubes. 

There isn’t a more important ‘‘spare’’ that 
your tool box could contain. Leaks in the finest 
of radiators occur without warning. 

Have your can of ‘*X’’ Liquid with you. 

Buy it now. Tomorrow you'll need it—quick! 


You Can Get Home on a Flat Tire 
But Not With a Dry Radiator 


*X’’ LABORATORIES 
25 West 45th Street, New York Factories: Boston and Toronto 


“X” Liquid has been used for years by Standard Oil. 
Gen. Elec., Am. Tel. & Tel., etc., and the U.S. Govt. os 
ALL Aeroplane endurance flights from the Trans-Atlantic 
Llight in 1922 to the MacMillan Arctic Expedition in 1925 


cracked cylinders and water jackets 


BEST”BOOKS ON CHINA 


HE following list contains the titles 
qe, the principal books on China, in 
English, and accessible to the American 
reader. It has been compiled from the 
‘Par Eastern Book Lists,’’ published by 
the Newark Public Library; ‘‘The Best 
One Hundred Books on China,’’ published 
by the Yale University Library, New 
Haven; the Publishers’ Book Lists appear- 
ing in the Publishers’ Weekly during 1926; 
the bibliography given by Prof. H. Herbert 
Gowen in his ‘‘Outline History of China” 
(Appleton, 1926), and a special list pre- 
pared by Prof. L. C. Goodrich, Depart- 
ment of Chinese, Columbia University. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON CHINA 


CaRNneGie INSTITUTE OF WASHINGTON. 
Research in China. Washington, D. C. 
Carnegie Institute. 1907. 

Crcit, Lorp W. G. Changing China. 
New York. Appleton. 1912. 

Crow, E. Handbook for China. New 
York. Dodd, Mead. _ 1926. 

GitBeErRt, R. What’s Wrong with China? 
New York. Stokes. 1926. 

Goopnow, F. J. China: An Analysis. 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 1926. 

Lirrte, ARCHIBALD JoHN. Gleanings 
from Fifty Years in China. London. 
Sampson, Low and Marston. 1911. 

ParxKeER, Epwarp Harper. China, her 
History, Diplomacy, and Commerce, from 
the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
London. Murray. 1917. : 

Warner, L. China, Long Old Road in. 
New York. Doubleday, Page. 1926. 


CHINESE NATURAL HISTORY 


ANDREWS, Roy Cuapman. Across Mon- 
golian Plains; a Naturalist’s Account of 
China’s Great Northwest. New York. 
Appleton. 1921. 

SowerBy, ArtTHuUR De Carur. The 
Natural History of China. Washington, 
D.C. Government Printing Office. 1925. 


DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL IN CHINA 

ANDREWs, R. C. Camps and Trails in 
China. New York. Appleton. 1918. 

Brepon, Jutiner. Peking; a Historical 
and Intimate Description of its Chief 
Places of Interest. Shanghai. Kelly and 
Walsh. 1922. 

Dinatez, E. J. Across China on Foot. 
New York. Holt. 1911. 

Francx, Harry ALverson, Wandering 


in Northern China. Roving through 
Southern China. East of Siam. 3 vols. 
Century. NewYork. 1923—1926. 


Grit, W. E. The Great Wall of China, 
New York. Sturgis. 1909. 

Gu, W. EF. Sacred Five of China. 
Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 1926. 

Hosin, Str ALEXANDER. Szechwan, Its 
Products, Industries and Resources. 
Shanghai. Kelly and Walsh. 1922. 

Howarp, H. J. Ten Weeks with Chi- 
nese Bandits. New York. Dodd, Mead. 
1926. 

Pickrnrine, W. A. Pioneering in For- 
mosa. London. Hurst and Blackett. 1898, 

PumpPetty, Rapnart. My Reminis- 
cences. New York. Holt. 1918. 

Stern, M. A. Ruins of Desert Cathay. 
London. Maemillan. 1912. 

Stein, M. A. Serindia. Oxford. Claren- 
don Press. 1921. 


HISTORY, GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS 


Apvacui, Kinnosuxr. Manchuria, a 
Survey. New York. McBride. 1925. 
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AuLan, C. Witrrip. The Makers of 


Cathay. Shanghai. Presbyterian Mission 
Press. 1909. 

Bacxnovussr, E., and Buanp, J. O. P. 
Annals and Memoirs of the Court of 
Peking. Boston. Houghton Mifflin. 1914. 


Bav, Minecuten Josnua. Modern 
Democracy in China. Shanghai. Com- 


mercial Press. 1923. 
BEL, Cuaruzs. Tibet Past and Present. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1924. ae é . 


Buanp, J. O. P. China, Japan and 3 
Korea. New York. Scribner. 1921. { if 

Buanp, J. O. P. China under the ee: 
Empress Dowager. Philadelphia. Lippin- 
cott. 1910. 

Boret, Henrt. New China. London. 
Unwin. 1912. 

Bouncer, Demetrius CHARLES DE 
Kavanacu. <A Short History of China. 
New York. Harper 1900. 

Brown, A. J. The Chinese Revolution. 
New York. Student Volunteer Move- 
ment. 1912. 

CaANTLIE, JAMES. Sun Yat Sen and the 
Awakening of China. New York. Revell. 
1912. 
Cuements, P. H. Boxer Rebellion. 
New York. Columbia University. 1915. 

DutcuerR, George M. The Political 
Awakening of the East. New York. 
Abingdon Press. 1925. 

Gipson, R. R. Forees Mining and 
Undermining China. New York. Century. 
1914. 

Gowan, H. H. China, Outline History 
of. New York. Appleton. 1926. 

Hatt, JoseF WASHINGTON. Inthe Land 
of the Laughing Buddha. New York. 
Putnam. 1924. 

HarpInG, GARDNER Lupwic. Present- 
Day China. New York. Century. 1916. 

MacNatr, HARLEY FARNSWORTH. 
China’s New Nationalism and Other 
Essays. Shanghai. Commercial Press. 
1925. 

McCormick, Freprerick. The Flowery 
Republic. New York. Appleton. 1913. 

Rerp, Ginpert. China, Captive or 
Free? New York. Dodd, Mead. 1921. 

Simpson, Bertram Lenox. Indiscreet 
Letters from Peking. New York. Dodd, 
Mead. 1922. 

Smito, ArTHUR HeNpERSON. China in 
Convulsion. New York. Revell. 1901. 

Weatz, B. L. P. The Truth about 
China and Japan. New York. Dodd, 
Mead. 1919. 

WiLLoucHBy, WESTEL WoopBury. Con- 
stitutional Government in China. Wash- 
ington. The Carnegie Endowment. 1922. 


SOCIAL LIFE, CUSTOMS AND EDUCATION 


Barp, Emit. Chinese Life in Town 
and Country. New York. Putnam. 
1905. 

Boret, HeEnrt. The New China. 
London. Unwin. 1912. 

Dewey, Joun. Letters from China and 
Japan. New York. Dutton. 1920. 

Epmunps, CHarues Keyser. Modern 
Education in China. Washington, D. C. 
Government Printing Office. 1919. fg , 

GAMBLE, SrpnEyY Davin. Peking, a ict a y Se 
Social Survey Conducted under the Auspi- ee j ° . > 
ces of the Prinecton University Center in” The Mechanical Hand that Cranks Your Car 


China. New York. Doran. 1921. 
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Heapuanp, Isaac Taytor. Home Life > 
in China. New York. Maemillan. 1914. 

Kuur. Country Life in South China. WN 
New York. Columbia University Press. QW 
1925. 
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W aertuer you are going to Build, Buy or 
Remodel a Home 


Ww HETHER you already Own or Rent a Home 


Wouertner you Own an Apartment or Rent 
. an Apartment 


You will find these books of value in the 
solution of problems which constantly arise. 


COPPER t& BRASS 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


Write for your copies. 
No cost or obligation. 


NEARLY A CENTURY OF GOOD-WILL BUILDING 


SIMONDS’ reputation for making fine cutting edges of tempered steel dates back 
nearly a century to 1832. Therefore, you can accept the Simonds name on Circular, 
Band, Cross-Cut and Hack Saws, and on Files and Machine Knives, as assurance of well- 
established excellence— excellence that is apparent in longer service life and greater cut- 
ting efficiency, In buying cutting tools, it pays to specify “SIMONDS”’. Write for copy 
of booklet, “ Hacksaw-ology’’. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL COMPANY 
“The Saw Makers” Fitchburg, Mass. Established 1832 
Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 


and Town Life in China. New York. 
Maemillan. 1915. 

Maccowan, Joun. Men and Manners 
in Modern China. London. Unwin. 1912 

Pouiarp, 8. In Unknown China. Phila- 
delphia. Lippincott. 1921. ; 

Ron, A. S. Chance and Change in 
China. New York. Doran. 1920. 

Ross, Epwarp Atswortu. The Chang- 
ing Chinese. New York. ‘Century. 1911. 

Stewart, J. T. Chinese Culture and 
Christianity. New York. Revell. 1926. 

Wiuxinson. The Family in Classical 
China. Shanghai. Kelly and Walsh. 
1926. 

Wititams, Epwarp Tuomas. China, 
Yesterday and To-day. New . York. 
Crowell. 1923. : 

Wimsatt, Genevieve. A. Griffin in 
China. New York. Funk & Wagnalls. 
1927. 

ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 

ARNOLD, JuLIAN and Others. Com- 
mercial Handbook of China. Washington. ” 
Government Printing Office.. 1925. 

Couuins, Witi1am F. Mineral Enter- 
prise in China. London. Heinemann. 
1918. 

Eppy, Grorce SHERwoop. The New 
World of Labor. New York. Doran. 
1923. { 

Evpricr, Frank R. Oriental Trade 
Methods. New York. Appleton. 1923. 

Harpinc, Garpner L. China, Too, 
Has a Labor Problem. Nation. 1922. 

Hieu, Srantey Horuunp. China’s 
Placein theSun. New York. Macmillan. 
1922. 

Morsst, Hosea Battov. The Trade 
and Administration of China. New York. 
Longmans, Green. 1921. 

Overuaco, T. W. Foreign Financial 
Control in China. New York. Mac- 
millan. 1919. 

INOUE, (Ch The Consolidation of 
China’s Unsecured Indebtedness. Peking, 
Chinese Minister of Finance. 1925. 

RockwiLL, WILLIAM WoopvyiLLEe. En- 
quiry into the Population of China. 
Washington. Government Printing Office. 
1905. 

Suaw, H. K. China, Democracy and 
Finance in. New York. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press. 1926. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


AMERICAN RELATIONS wITH OHINA. 
Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 1925. 

Bavprtzy, Joun F. Russia, Mongolia, 
China. London. Macmillan. 1919. 

Bau, Minccuren Josuua. The Foreign 
Relations of China. New York. Revell. 
1922. 

Burtt, Raymonp Lusuin. The Inter- 
national Opium Conference. World Peace 
Foundation Pamphlets. 1925. 

CuENG, Sru-Guna. Modern China. 
Oxford. Clarendon Press. 1919. é 

Densy, CuHarues.  Extraterritoriality 
in China. American Journal of Inter- 
national Law. Coneord. 1924. 

Dennett, Tyter. Americans in Kast- 
ern Asia. New York. Maemillan. 1922. 

Drwey, John. China, Japan and the 
U.S. A. New York. Republican Publishing 
Company. 1921. 

Gisppons, Herspert ApAams. The New 
Map of Asia. New York. Century. 1919. 

Hopexin, Henry THroporre. China 
in the Family of WNations.. London. 
Allen and Unwin. 1925. 

Kine-Haut, StepHen. Western Civili- 
zation and the Far East. London. Meth- 
uen. 1924. 

Parker, Epwarp Harper. China, Her 
History, Diplomacy and Commerce. New 
York. Dutton. 1917. 


Pasvyousky, Leo. Russia in the Far 
East. New York. Macmillan. 1922. 

Powxzit, Epwarp ALEXANDER. Asia 
at the Crossroads. New York. Century. 
1922. 

Reinscg, Paun Samurp. American 
Diplomat ir China. New York. Double- 
day, Page. 19:2. 

Russett, Hon. Bertranp ARTHUR 
Wit1iam. The Problem of China. New 
York. Century. 1922. 

Sooruitit, W. HE. China and the West. 
Oxford. Oxford University Press. 1926. 

Tsune Yu-Sze. China, and the Most- 
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Big Savings 
In Lawn Care 
Dependable, simple, trouble-proof 
Ideal Power Mowers are built in 
four sizes—20 inch, 22 inch, 25 
inch, an 30 inch, for large and 
small lawns. They are wonderful 
labor savers and lawn builders. 
Thousands of Ideals are used by 
private estates, parks, schools, 
colleges and cemeteries. They are 
simple machines that anyone can 
operate and care for. Fully guar- 
anteed. Sold and serviced through 
responsible dealers. 
Write for our big catalog and the 

story of Ideal Economy. 

Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 


420 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


237 Lafayette St. 11 E. Harrison St. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 


161 Vester St. 
(Ferndale) Detroit, Mich. 


Consulting Electrical En- 
gineers, Kaiser, Muller G 
Davies, of New York City 


Columbia University Scientists S elec CeleStialite 


The committee of scientific men, after careful 
comparative tests, selected Celestialite for the new 15 story 
Physics Building for Columbia University 


SCIENTIFIC men know what a 
marvel Nature has wrought in 
creating the human eye and that 
Nature made the eye for day- 
light...So that when Celestialite 
is selected by scientists we 
have convincing, unpreju- 
diced evidence that Celes- 
tialite gives the best sub- 


tl 


} Celestialite is a patented glass 
. of three layers—clear—translu- 
cent white—and blue— (corre- 
sponds to the clear air,the white 
clouds and the blue sky) which 
combine with the Mazda 
_ lamp to givean illumination 
' which is‘‘next to daylight,” 
alight softand restful to the 


i i SEND FOR FfREE 
stitute for actual daylight. seNP For #8 eye but powerful to see by. 


GLEASON-TIEBOUT GLASS CO., Celestialite Division, 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


CELESTIALIT 


(PATENT £0) 


NEXT TO DAYLIGHT 
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“Tam a great advocate of the Har- 

monica,” says Lieut. Commander 
John Philip Sousa, famous band- 
master, ‘‘and especially endorse the 
Harmonica bands which are winning 
Sweeping popularity. Thisinstrument 
is a foundation for a musical career; 
and many boys and girls whoare now 
learning music on the harmonica 
will step into the great symphony 
orchestras and bands of our country 
some day.” 


You can learn to play a Hohner Harmon- 
ica with the aid of the Free Instruction 
Book. Get a Hohner “Marine Band” today 
and ask for the free book. If your dealer is 
| 
| 


out of copies, write.M. Hohner, Inc., Dept- 
208, 114 East 16th Street, New York City. 
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20 times faster 


than hand sawing 


These SpeedWay Saws will do your Sawing in less 
time for less money. Just the tool for maintenance 
and repair work, alterations, cutting, sheathing, 
bridging, studding, rafters, repairing refrigerators, 
freight cars, cutting lumber to size right at the pile. 
Invaluable in the shipping room—savyes time, money 
and speeds up shipments. 


3 HANDY SAWS—For All Sawing Jobs 


SpeedWay Saw, Type 176 (shown ahove fi ti - 
Board, sheeting, and building mated of aul nas: denies co 
! Weighs 3.5 
Leer Bice $90.00. ales + built to stand hours of rugged 
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If you have a owvnite for Special we i 
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Distributors! Write us. Your territory may be open. 
ELECTRO MAGNETIC TOOL Co. 
1830 S. 52nd Ave. [Adj. Chicago] Cicero, Ill. 
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| = Co) Os | 
49 | 
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of a Complete line 

of Portable Electric 
Saws Hammers‘ 

Drills and Grinders. \ 


binlininielelelaleleiniele heh t iit 
Manager,Dept.20M. Weare interested 1 
in SpeedWay Saws. Please send us 

complete information and your special 4 


uses for Type—_____Saw. 
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and what a relief! 


Just shake Allen’s Foot=Ease into your 
shoes in the morning and walk all day 
in comfort. It takes but amoment, and 
is better than a “daily dozen” for put- 
ting “pep” into your feet, and at night 
you can dance and not get foot-sore. 
Allen’s Foot=Ease takes the frictionfrom 
the shoes, soothes tender, tired, aching 
feet, absorbs perspiration and relieves 
calluses, corns and bunions. 
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Fir available everywhere. 
Douglas Fir,” 
ber Bureau, 5560 A Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington. 


A forest on the western slopes of the 
Cascade Mountains 
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The wide clear sizes of 
Douglas Fir make early 


Colonial interiors possible 


A tree is beautiful—but more beautiful still is a fine old timber 
which shelters a fireside and binds a home together for centuries 


He made it 
utiful, hospitable, durable—of wood. : 

Life then lacked the diversions of today—treason, perhaps, 

why early Colonial interiors express the feel of home to a 

greater degree than any other period type; and reason, also, 

why Colonial interiors have retained their popularity through- 

out the centuries, and are the vogue today in home building. 


Only the forests of the West Coast can supply, with their 
magnificent trees of Douglas Fir, so large a percentage of the 
clear fine-grained lumber which Colonial interiors require— 
the beautiful moulding; the wide, clear panels; the long clear 
ceiling beams; the fireplace mantels; and the aks to ten-inch 
vertical grain flooring. 


Above all, Douglas Fir is durable—its 85% to 90% tee 


wood insures this, and no other softwood excels its ability to 


stay in place after installation—its mitred corners: fit snug and 
stay in place. 


With Douglas Fir the architect can reproduce the inspired 


charm of early Colonial interiors in infinite variety of detail. 


The cooperation of the retail lumberman has made Douglas 
A copy of our booklet, “Durable 


awaits your request. Address, West Coast Lum- 


{ 


a forest forever 


This charmed land of the Pacific Northwest will produce 
an endless succession of trees. There are twenty-six mil- 
lion acres of timber—seven hundred billion board feet 
of potential lumber—now on the western slopes of the 
Cascade Mountains. After mature forests are harvested, 
countless seedlings spring up from the fertile cede 
nature-borne forest, which will produce more timber in 
fifty years than century-old forests in less favored regions. 


Here is America’s permanent lumber supply—a forest 
forever. 
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ouolas Fir 


America’s Permanent 


Lumber Supply 


8 
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Buy West Coast woods from your retail lumber dealer 
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How was the air this A.M. 
when you opened up your store mY 


OUL, stagnant and close, wasn’t it; 
actually unfit to breathe? 
air your‘trade-is greeted with — the atmos- 
phere that’s to invite business. and promote 


good health. 


An open door or window never entire- 
ly corrects this ‘bad air condition because it’s 
necessary-to remove all this fou! atmosphere 
before fresh air can-enter —‘that’s the law of 
scientific air movement — the essential factor in 


efficient ventilation. 


For a few cents a day you. can enjoy 
real ventilation in your store, office or work- 
shop by installing an Ilg Electric Ventilator. 
Ask your electrical goods -dealer for demon- 
stration or send for 48-page, illustrated booklet. 


ILG Electric Ventilating Co. 
| 2857 N. Crawford Avenue Chicago, Til. 


NEW 


nsyer Campbell’s Automatic 


Yes, that’s the 


Electric Fireless Cooker 


RANGE 


Let Me Quote You 


My Factory Price 


Get my special 
introductory price 
on this wonder of 
wonders new elec- 
tric fireless cooker 
range. Better yet, 
letmesend you this 
range upon 30 days 
- approval test so 
that you can cook 
and bake and find out 
WM. CAMPBELL just how wonder- 
The Original Fire fulit really is. Read 
less Cooker Man my offer below. 


Costs Little to Use 
The same wires that light your 
home will do all your cooking. You 
will be surprised at how little it 
costs. Electricity in the oven turns 


on and off automatically. 


Better Baking— 
Better Cooked Foods 


Flaky pie crusts—cakes 
that just melt in your mouth 
—Roasts done to a juicy 
tenderness. Large Pyrex win- 
dow in the oven door. Oven 
door clamps tightly—no heat 
wasted. Uses electricity only 
about \% of the time. 

The automatic control in- 
Suring steady, even heat 
uniformly distributed to all 
sides, top and bottom of the 
oven takes all the uncer- 
tainty out of baking. Once 
you use this range you'll 
wonder how you_ever got 
along without it. Easy pay- 

. ments. : 


Current is used only about one- 
third of the time. Set the oven 
control for the heat desired and 
the automatic regulator keeps the 
heat at the same temperature. 
Never too hot—never too cool— 
always just right for the best bak- 
ing and roasting results. Oven 
door, large cooking top and 
splasher back made entirely of 
aluminum. Range beautifully fin- 
ished with French Gray enamel. 
Large electric fireless cooker in 
the bottom slides in and out like 
the drawer in a desk. Takesup no 
extra room in your kitchen—also 


THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO.,.1010 Union Avenue, Alliance, Ohio 
= Manufacturers of a full. line of electric kitchen cookin gequipment 
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FOR OFFICES-STORES: | 
FACTORIES-PUBLIC BUILDINGS: | 
THEATRES : RESTAURANTS : HOMES-ETC: 
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CIRCUIT 
Through Conve. 


nience Outlet 


automatically controlled. Put in 
your cooking —turn on the elec- 
tricity, when: the right cooking 
heat is reached the electricity 
automatically shuts off and the 
cooking continues. Money-saving 
time saving—cooks foods better. 
Write Today and Get My 
Special Offer 
My new low price will amaze you, 
No dealers. I sell direct from fac- 
tory. Cash or easy payments. Big 
illustrated catalog and health book 
sent free. Send me your name to- 
day for special introductory offer, 


A GLIMPSE OF THE CHINESE BANDITS 


Bae flying, knives flashing, his 
companion shot in the side, blood 
flowing down his own face, Alexander 
Clarke Mackay fought desperately for 
freedom as the Chinese bandits swarmed 
into the godown. But they seized him and 
his friend, bound them with tight, biting 
ropes, and when Mackay tried to wipe the 
blood from his eyes, one of the cutthroats 
knocked him out with a smashing blow on 
the head. The outlaws had attacked the — 
lumber company’s agents as they lay 
asleep in a logging camp on the upper 
Min River in Fukien Province. Altho 
it had been costing the lumber firm enor- 
mous sums to bribe the Min valley bandits 
into letting their workers alone, ‘‘and other 
big sums to bribe the Fukien soldiers not to 
turn bandit on their own account,’’ a band 
of freebooters from another poaching 
ground had slipt into the valley. 

When Mackay’s senses returned, the 
outlaws were ransacking the room; then a 
bugle sounded and the wounded prisoners 
were prodded and jerked to their feet. 
Another blow knocked Mackay senseless 
for the second time as he attempted to aid 
his luckless comrade. That was the last he 
saw of him. He knew, however, that his 
own perils were only beginning, for as he 
tells us in Asia Magazine: 


Outside the godown were three of our 
four Chinese—Chu, my interpreter, and 
two others—all trussed up with hands 
bound behind them, but uninjured. My 
bookkeeper had managed to escape, and 
the forest coolies and the rest had evidently 
got away at the first sign of attack. 

It was raining heavily when the three 
Chinese and I were made to take the road. 
We were led, or jerked along, by the bamboo 
ropes round our waists. In my bare feet 
I slipt and floundered on the muddy paths, 
and fell repeatedly, without being able to 
put my hands out before me to save my- 
self from pitching face down in the oozy 
rice-fields, which in some places on the 
down side were four or five feet lower than 
the causeways. There were many paddies 
to be crossed, and I must have fallen into 
every one of them, each time to be dragged 
out at the end of my rope, kicked and cuffed 
and prodded with a rifle. 

With the first faint glimmerings of a 
new day my heart picked up a bit. On 
one side of the trail a mountain rose steeply. 
On the other side there was a straight drop 
of perhaps five feet, with jagged rocks be- 
low. My caution slowed me up, and my 
leader gave a sharp twitch to my rope just 
when my toes were trying to grip the wet 
clay. I stumbled forward, my feet flew 
out from under me, and I pitched heavily 
off the trail. I could distinctly hear a 
sharp crack when I alighted, back down, 
among the rocks, and I felt an acute pain 
in my left arm. I knew that I had broken 
a bone. 

By this time it was light enough for me to 
see the other captives, who had caught up 
with us and were huddled along the trail, 
waiting. ‘“‘Say that I have broken my 
arm and can not get up alone,” I shouted 
to them in English. My foreign speech 
angered the bandit guards, who jerked and 
jerked at me all the harder, and with each 
tightening of the rope brought fresh agony 
to my broken arm. Finally my men, talk-. 
ing loudly and rapidly in Chinese, managed * 


to impress them. Two of them slipt off 
the trail to my side, and, between their 
boosting and the hauling of the men above 
upon the rope, I was hoisted back to the 
trail. The bandits examined my arm and 
grunted when their rough hands found the 
break, which was in a bone close to the 
left wrist. 
times before being satisfied that there was 
an actual fracture. I felt on the point of 
fainting from the pain. At last some one 
passed a dirty towel down the line, and 
Lee, my American-educated Chinese as- 
sistant, who had an idea of first aid, tore 
this into strips and bound the arm as best 
he could. Then forward march again! 


After a short halt, during which he was 
given water, and his arm was roughly 
eared for, the march was resumed. As 
we read on: 


We traveled almost always under cover 
of night, so I seldom knew in what direc- 
tion we were going. I lost track of the 
number of days, even. Our last place of 
captivity we were able later to locate as 
being on the eastern slope of Sanchiaotsun 
Mountain, some forty miles from Shahsien, 
where the offices of our firm, the China 
Import and Export Lumber Company, 
were. 

After we had gone into permanent camp, 
the business of a ransom for me was 
taken up. The bandit secretary informed 
me that $60,000, Mexican, would be asked, 
and that, if it was not promptly forth- 
coming, I would be killed. I was told to 
write a letter explaining this fact, and to 
state that any movement of troops for my 
rescue would mean only my speedy death. 
It was also intimated that the chief might 
forget the difference between me and the 
Chinese captives and might find it neces- 
sary to cut off an ear to send in as proof 
of my capture and of the determination of 
the bandits, if thwarted, to deal with me 
severely. 

When I refused to sign any request for 
’ such a ransom, the bandits sent off a letter 
of their own. In the correspondence that 
ensued, I sent out eight letters in all. Some 
were dictated by the bandits, who had them 
rewritten in Chinese and carefully scruti- 
nized lest I should attempt to convey in- 
formation about where I was held. After 
my rescue, I was shown the letter sent in 
first by the bandits, signed by one of the 
subehiefs, who styled himself ‘‘3rd Major 
of 1st Division of Fukien Self-Govern- 
[ment].’’ He had assumed a military rank 
and given himself a government to serve! 


While the negotiations went on, the 
prisoner was confined in a shack crowded far 
beyond the limits of its capacity, with 
twenty-nine Chinese, not to mention 
vermin, mosquitoes and huge centipedes. 
His one good arm was swollen with poison 
from infected cuts, and his whole body 
covered with mosquito bites. Of his ob- 
servations he tells us: 


Our food in camp consisted, for the 
most part, of rice. For variety we had 
bamboo shoots. One day the band secured 
many pounds of fresh pork, probably in a 
raid upon some farmhouse. When I saw 
the fresh meat and, with watering mouth, 
watched it being roasted on a sort of spit 
the camp cook had rigged up, I was pre- 
pared to enjoy a meal once more. To my 
bitter disappointment, the steaming roast 
was carefully put away. 

Next morning the bandits set up at one 


They thumbed the flesh many - 
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Today, leaders in industry regard: Cyclone Fence as 
an indispensable part of modern factory equipment. 


Cyclone Fence stops thefts and vandalism; bars all out- 
side annoyances. By protecting property and promot- 
ing system Cyclone Fence effects savings which far 
outweigh its cost. Naturally, these savings enable 
Cyclone users towrest business fromcompetitors whose 
less modern equipment does not include Cyclone Fence. 


The broad service rendered by Cyclone Fence be- 
comes more and more appreciated as increasing competition demands 
constantly greater industrial economy. 


—the mark of 
dependable 
property 
protection. 


Write nearest offices for complete information 


CYCLONTESPENCE COMPANY 
‘ Main Offices: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 
Works and Offices : 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Pacific Coast Distributors: |; 


Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wite Works, Portland, Ore. 


Branch ‘Offices in All Principal Cities 


North Chicago, Ill. Newark, N. J. | 


ee 


FOR RESIDENCES 
Cyclone Ornamental Roll Fence 
Erected on wood postsand 2x4 top 
rail, or steel posts, For front yards— 
Cyclone Complete Fence” with tu- 
bular steel posts and framework. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND 
PLAYGROUNDS 
Cyclone Chain Link Fence—tu- 
bular steel posts and framework 
Fabric, posts and framework 
made of Copper -Bearing steel. 


FOR INDUSTRIAL 
PROPERTY 
Cyclone Wrought Iron Fence. 
Furnished 1m a variety of stand- 
ard deugns; also built in special 
designs from architects drawings, 


CYCLONE PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 
© CF. Co., 1927 
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“Topics of the amas 


ANS illuminating comment was 
lately made by Mr. R. H. 
Grant of the Chevrolet Motor Car 
Company. The advertising of auto- 
mobiles, he said, is “in a different 
category from the advertising of some 
other kinds of goods.” Answering 
the question ““Why?”, he explained: 
“Because the automobile is an 
article in the public eye. In the 
smoking-car, in the drawing 
room and in any place where 
people gather, they settle among 
themselves the automobile su- 
premacies of the United States. 
Automobiles are in a category 
with national sports, with mov- 
ing pictures and any important 

current topics of the day.” 


What lifted the automobile into 
this favored place among the topics 
of the day? If you will think back 
twenty years, you will recall that ad- 
vertising has had much to do with it. 

Not long since the same thing 
happened with radio. 

It is happening today with electric 
refrigeration. 

It is happening with oil heaters. 

It will happen tomorrow with 
other desirable household conve- 
niences. 

Mr. Grant points out that there 
are “‘some prosaic products about 
which people do not care to spend 
their time in discussion.” Doubtless 
that must always be true of certain 


products. Of many others it is only 
temporarily true—only so long as their 
makers permit it to be true. “If you 
know how to catch the public im- 
agination”—Mr. Grant puts it. 

Public imagination is infinitely 
curious and capable of infinitely wide 
range. There are a hundred com- 
modities that touch the daily lives of 
people, that have to be chosen in 
competition with other things, that 
involve decisions as to quality, econ- 
omy, beauty, usefulness and pride of 
possession. No such commodity is 
inherently prosaic. It remains so 
only until somebody lends it a fresh 
and vivid appeal to the public im- 
agination and lifts it into the topics 
of the day. 

It is a striking coincidence that 
that phrase is the one which:stands 
every week on the opening page of 
The Literary Digest. Topics of the 
day make up the entire editorial con- 
tents of The Digest—news of all na- 
tions, the latest inventions, letters 
and art, religion, sports and athletics, 
finance—current events from every 
quarter of the world. 

The readers of The Literary Digest 
make up one of the largest groups 
of influential people in America and 
when an advertisement stirs up conver- 
sation among Digest readers, then 
the product advertised really becomes a 


Topic of the Day. 


the |iterary Digest 


Advertising Offices: » NEW YORK - BOSTON -: DETROIT - CLEVELAND * CHICAGO 


COLLECTS THE DIRT! 


Easier, quicker, better. Hand brushes never. 


clean completely —never leave you satisfied. 
Besides, they throw dust into the air and 
scatter unhealthy germs. 


The O.K.Vacuum Brush willclean your beau- 
tiful overstuffed pieces as thoroughly as your 
vacuum sweeper cleans your rugs and carpets. 
It gets into all the little cracks and crevices. 


Goes Anywhere for Dirtand Gets It! 


Dull, dingy and lifeless fabrics become not only clean 
but bright and new looking. The rotating brush loosens 
the dirt and the vacuum deposits it in the bag. 


For upholstered furniture, drapes, covers, stair carpets, 
clothing. automobiles. Saves labor and gives you the 
satisfaction of knowing everything is absolutely clean. 


The O. K. Vacuum Brush is as necessary for its purpose 
as your vacuum cleaner is for your floor coverings. 
Small, light, but powerful. Weighs only three pounds. 

Awarded silver medal at Sesquicentennial exhibition. = 
Dealers everywhere are stocking this wonderful 
machine. If yours has not yet received his 
supply, write us for literature and prices, 
mentioning his name. 


OK VACUUM 


BRUSH 


The Electric Whiskbroom 
O. K. MACHINE CO. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 


ig 
THE BRUSH OFA THOUSAND USES 


Chosen by the Architect 
for its quality; 


and by the Business Man 
for its economy— 


KoHENoOR, 


Send for free booklet, “The 
Right Pencil in the Right Place.” 
Tells about the pencil you need. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY, Inc. 
34 EAST 23RD ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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end of the shack an altar—sticks covered 
with red eloth—before which they lighted 
incense made into slim, candle-like rolls, 
and stuck into the soft ground. In front 
of this altar the roasted pork was cere- 
moniously placed, upon a board laid on 
the ground. I was allowed to look, but not 
to come near. Chu, however, managed to 
steal some of the meat, and that night we 
feasted, silently but gratefully. 

My eompany had stated in the answer 


| to my first letter that no soldiers would be 
| sent to rescue me. 


The bandits heard this 
‘promise with dubious looks. 
letter, which reached me somewhat later, 
I was told that a settlement would soon 
be made. By this time the bandits had 
reached rock-bottom in their terms and 
had agreed to accept $15,000, Mexican, 
instead of the $60,000, Mexican, originally 
asked for, to let me go. 

My eaptors grew almost friendly in the 
days that followed. Soon the information 
in the letter regarding my ransom was 
confirmed by the arrival in camp of a 
““middleman,’’ selected, he said, to act as 
the go-between in the final arrangements. 

As proof of his words he produced $200 
in small coins, which he spilled out upon 
the muddy floor of the hut in a glistening 
eascade of silver. At the sight a great 
cheer arose from the closely packed. ring 
of bandits. 


One night, while Mackay lay between 
his two sleeping guards, he heard a volley 
outside. Instantly all was confusion, and 
at the risk of being shot down by the 
attacker, he leapt for the opening of the 
lean-to. Chu shouted to him, and together 
they squatted in an old charcoal pit while 
the battle raged. However, Mr. Mackay 
relates: 


Soldiers, who were in uniform, came up 
very shortly and relieved my: fear that 
other bandits were after me. The officer 
in charge was very attentive and kind, and 
explained that the intention had been to 
surprize the camp, but that there turned 
out to be sentries who opened fire that had 
to be returned. 

My other two men soon came up, and 
we four, my three faithful Chinese and I, 
had a joyful few minutes of shaking hands 
and congratulating one another. That we 
had escaped with our lives was not, how- 
ever, to the credit of the military, who had 
disregarded my repeated requests that no 
troops should be sent, and had likewise 
brushed aside the wish of my company 
to pay the ransom. ‘The reasons that 
actuated the general in command at Sha- 
hsien, as I afterward learned them, were 
as much to his discredit as possible. 

This general had sent his own private 
sedan-chair to convey me to the city, which 
lay forty miles away along forest trails. 

One of the first questions that I asked the 
officials of my company when I returned 
was about their promise not to dispatch 
soldiers against the bandits. I was told 
that the expedition was the sole idea of 
the general commanding at Shahsien, who 
had sent out his men over the strong pro- 
test of the company. Soon there came a 
request from him, as my rescuer, for the 
$15,000 promised as my ransom. On the 
refusal of the company to pay him any- 
thing, he played his trump ecard. ‘‘All 
right,” he responded. ‘‘Not another log 
goes down the Min River until I get the 
money I have earned.” Fearing this 
threat, which he was in an excellent posi- 
tion to carry out, the company sent him a 
check for the amount demanded. 


In another » 
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‘tell me a good Novel, 


How many times do you 
ask this question in a year? 
And whom do you ask? 


Why don’t you ask— 


REX BEACH 


PROFESSOR BURTON 


IRVIN COBB 


BURTON RASCOE 


BOB’” DAVIS SOPHIE KERR 


Their composite recommendation 
will certainly be worth a try! 


By joining the First Edition Society, Inc. 
(which you can do at present as a Preferred 
Member, without dues of any kind) you 
will be among the very first each month to 
tread and discuss the outstanding novel 
which will be on everybody’s tongue. The 
Novel chosen by the Jury as the outstand- 
ing work of fiction each month, will be 
sent to you for 12 consecutive months. 
The bill, at the Publisher’s regular retail price 
plus a fewcents postage, will be enclosed. No 
book will be sent to you that lists for more 
than $3.00. 

e@ @ 8 
Acritical review of the Jury’s second choice 
together with a review of other exception- 
ally good books will be sent at the same 
time. ; 

e & @ 
You will receive only first edition books just 
as soon as they are released by the publisher 
each month. This guarantees avery prompt 
delivery! And first edition books increase 
in actual value. 


Anysubscriber in good standing has the priv- 
ilege of cancelling hissubscription at anytime 
should the Jury’s choices be unacceptable. 


Send today for complete description 
of the First Edition Society, Inc. 


We will send you Preferred Membership 
card for your inspection. By sending for 
this information you do not obligate your- 
self in any way. Send today so that you 
can get the benefit of this unusual book- 
lover’s opportunity immediately. 


FIRST EDITION SOCIETY, INC, 


Sstasierientenientesioniententententententetentonte | 


| FIRST EDITION SOCIETY, INC. . I 
47 West 45th Street, New York 
Please send me full particulars and specimen 
I membership card. | 
I I 
I Name... bet rio Sarnia eB a5 2 hse i 
DA Tress his cy RO Shad cateaeeae bate Oe ae ee J 
I I 


Dialogs, Monologs, VaudevilleActs 
Musical Comedies How to Stage a Play 
and Revues, Min- Make-up Goods 
strel Opening Choruses, Darky Plays. Catalog FREE. 
J. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 34 CHICAGO 


PRICES 


F World's Sag 
best makes—Under- 
wood, Remington, Oliver— 
prices smashed to almost half. 


$2 down and it’s yours 


Alllate models, completely rebuilt and re. 
Gees prAna Sw WN SST ie ea i 
4 es) n ney—hiz HE catalog * 
shows actual machiies in full colors, Get our direct-to-you easy pay- 
ment plan and 10 days’ trial offer. Limited time, so write today. 

International Typewriter Ex., 186 W, Lake St., Dept, 324, Chicago 
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- Recognized 
Protection 


-| Inkeeping with the well- | 
| known safe-guards which 
+ modern banks use to pro- | 
| tect theirdepositors’ funds | 
| —time-locked vaults, | 
| armed guards, armored | 
| cars—are the safe checks | 
| which so many banks 
supply. These checks are | 


made upon 


National 
Safety Paper 


Not only are they safe, | 


but they are recognized as 


| safe —discouraging even 
| the attempt to alter them. 


The wavy lines, which 


identify National: Safety | 
Paper, proclaim the fact | 


that any attempt to change 
the check byeitherchemi- 


calormechanicalerasures | 


will be instantly exposed 
by a glaring white spot. 

You will like checks 
on National Safety Paper. 
They are easy to write 
upon; their appearance 


is distinctive, and reflects: 


credit upon the person 
who signs them. Ask 
your bank for checks on 


National Safety Paper. 


Write for our book 


| Coe he Protection of Checks.” | 
George La Monte & Son | 


Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 


Made in Canada by George La Monte ' 


& Son, Ltd., Toronzo 
©1927-GLM és 
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| INVESTMENTS y AND + FINA 


THE MAD CHAOS OF 


HINESE currency ‘‘forms the most 

complicated mixture of heterogeneous 
mediums of exchange, from a weight to a 
coin, that has ever existed in any one 
country.’ So remarks an eminent authority 
on Chinese finance. And this is by no 
means a recent condition due to political 
chaos in China. Apparently Chinese money 
has always been a good deal of a mess. 
George E. Anderson, for many years a 
‘““Yankee consul’ in’ China, writes in 
The American Bankers’ Association Journal 
(New York) that China was using money as 
long ago as 2,900 years before Christ. 
About the time of the birth of Christ the 
Chinese were using 28 different kinds of 
money—gold, two qualities of silver, four 
erades of tortoise-shell, five grades of 
cowrie shells, ten grades of iron and other 
bellshape money, and six grades of copper. 
Then there was a time when they issued 
token money, roughly imitating the shape 
of the various articles they represented. 
“A coin in the rough shape of a pair of 
Chinese trousers was issued to represent 
the value of the trousers, a coin representing 
a shirt passed for a shirt, coins representing 
farming implements passed for the re- 
spective articles, and so on.’”’ Coming 


down to these later days, observes Mr. 


Anderson, ‘‘we have the shifty native 
government paper money which the 
military dictators are attempting to use as 
the unsteady base of an inverted pyramid 
of gold, silver, copper, and brass, each 
shifting in value in relation to the money 
of the rest of the world in its relations with 
every other unit in the pyramid and with 
the whole.” 

All authorities agree that the chaotic 
condition of Chinese currency is almost 
indescribable. Of late there has been some 
attempt at standardization, but little has 
been accomplished, and any real reform 
must await the establishment of a stable 
government in China. In the meantime, 
a vivid description of the present money 
system in its chief essentials is given by 


‘Mr. Anderson. He tells us that ‘‘the 


intricacies of mah jong or European 
diplomacy are primer English compared 
with the actualities in Chinese money 
matters as they affect every-day life.”’ 

The first thing that we must remember 
is that as far as important dealings are 
concerned, China’s money is based upon 
the bullion value of silver. Tio quote Mr. 
Anderson: 

The value of the entire monetary circu- 
lation of the country in international 
affairs rises and falls as the value of silver 
bullion rises and falls in international 
markets, and this affects the country’s 


foreign purchases of every sort—food, 
clothing materials and necessities of life as 


| well as luxuries. It also affects the'sale of 


NCE | 


CHINESE CURRENCY 


Chinese products abroad, since the gold 
payments for Chinese goods must be 
transferred to silver before they are avail- 
able to the Chinese producer- It affects 
foreign interest payments on the one hand 
and the income of Chinese depending upon 
remittances from abroad for their support. 
In short, it, seems vital, but to the Chinese 
it is comparatively unimportant. 

The standard of value in theory is not a 
coin, but a weight of silver—a ‘‘liang”’ or 
“tael,”? which is a sixteenth of a Chinese 
“catty.’’ the latter being sometimes referred 
to as a Chinese pound. The catty weighs 
one and a third pounds avoirdupois, and 
the tael is therefore one and a third ounces” 
avoirdupois. Payments of larger sums in 
China in theory are made by weight—so 
many taels or liangs of silver bullion. 
For the sake of convenience, silver bullion, 
befare the advent of the foreigner and to a 
very large extent since, was cast into 
lumps of silver usually shaped somewhat 
like a Chinese shoe and hence ealled 
“shoes,’’ and usually a tael or about a tael 
in weight. And taels were divided in 
theory into ‘‘mace” (a mace is a tenth of a 
tael) and into ‘‘candareens,’’ a candareen 
being a tenth of a mace. Lumps of silver 
of the value of a mace and candareens were 
cast, but were not common. 

All this seems right enough: a silver cur- 
rency, crude and uncertain in some ways, 
but nevertheless having a fixt value in 
relation to its parts based upon the decimal 
system. But herein enters the first com- 
plication, for while the taels in theory and 
generally in practise were the same in 
weight in the various parts of the country, 
they varied in value because they varied in 
the fineness of silver. A Shanghai tael, 
for example, is worth less than a Haikwan 
or customs tael because, while it weighs the 
same, it contains less silver and more zine, 
tin or other alloy. Hence transactions 
between the various parts of the country 
are conducted in terms of some tael agreed 
upon, with allowances in calculations for 
the weight and fineness of the silver. 
actually transferred. 


It might be noted at this point that the 
Haikwan tael, which is the official unit for 
customs transactions, but is not repre- 
sented by any actual currency, being 
merely a standard of value, was recently 
worth about 84 cents in our money. It is 
the equivalent of a dollar and a half in 
Chinese silver currency. Now this com- 
plication of taels is bad enough in all 
conscience, but it is just the beginning of 
the story. When the foreigner came to 
China he introduced a new complication 
in the shape of the foreign coined silver 
dollar: 


These coins were accepted by the 
Chinese as certain fixt-weight pieces of 
silver—a convenience which fitted into’ 
their own system of money. The Maria 
Theresa dollar was the coin of the early 
European voyagers to the Far East, and 
was the first known in China. There was 
also the Carolus dollar, which long held 
sway in the open ports. The Mexican! 


‘dollar in time became a favorite—so much — 
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VERY investment fund needs diversification, primarily to insure a high 
degree of safety to the whole. Diverse selection is also helpful i in meet- 
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ing other requirements, which vary with the circumstances of the investor. 


Some investors need more marketability than others; some must have maturities 
definitely arranged; tosome, a high average yield is of vital importance; others need 
tax-exemption. In all cases a sound and fitting structure can be built up by careful 
selection of suitable bonds spreading the security geographically over various fields 
of investment. If you are considering additional bond investments at this time we 
shall be glad to help you choose issues which will properly supplement your other 


Some Suggestions 


For Short-term Investment 
Berlin City Electric Company 6 )4’s, 1929 
Chicago North Shore and Milwaukee R.R. Co. 5 %4’s, 1930 
Long-Bell Lumber Company 6’s, 1931 
Public Service Company of Northern Illinois 5’s, 1931 
Walker Vehicle Company 5 }4’s, 1932 
Average yield about 5.85% 


For Long-term Investment 
Central Illinois Public Service Company 5's, 1956 
Houston Lighting & Power Company 5’s, 1953 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company 5’s, 1966 
Savoy-Plaza Corporation (New York City) 6’s, 1945 
Walworth Company 6’s, 1945 
Average yield about 5.53% 


For Marketability 
Armour & Company of Delaware 5 %’s, 1943 
Commonwealth Edison Company (Chicago) 4%’s, 1956 
Danish Consolidated Municipal Loan 5 %’s, 1955 
Detroit City Gas Company 5’s, 1950 
Metropolitan Edison Company (Pa ) 5’s, 1953 
Average yield about 5.25% 


holdings. The following are suggestive of our 
ability to meet individual requirements: 


For High Average Yield 
Associated Simmons Hardware Companies 6 4’s, 1933 
Butterick Publishing Company 6 4’s, 1936 
Dallas Railway & Terminal Company 6’s, 1954 
Republic of Chile 6’s, 1960 
Pickering Lumber Company 6’s, 1946 
Average yield about 6.54% 


For 'Tax-Exemption 
Atlantic Joint Stock Land Bank 5’s, 1956, Op. °36 
City of Durham, North Carolina, Various 4%’s, 1932-39 
Los Angeles, California, Improvement 4}4’s, 1929-47 
Milwaukee Co , Wis , Metro Sewerage, 4134's, 1937-46 
St. Louis Joint Stock Land Bank 4%’s, 1956, Op. 736 
Average yield about 4.29% 


For General Diversification 
Fox Office Building (New York) 6’s, 1942 
Hugo Stinnes Industries, Inc. 7’s, 1946 
Illinois Power & Light Corporation 5 %’s, 1957 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Company 6’s, 1938 
St. Petersburg, Florida, Improvement 6’s, 1937 
Average yield about 5.96% 


Send for our Quarterly Bond Guide, which describes these and a wide variety of other offerings, and 
also contains current information about the bond market. Ask for Booklet LD-37 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CLEVELAND 
201 South La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 111 South 15th St. 601 Griswold St. 925 Euclid Ave. 
ST- LOUIS BOSTON MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 


319 North 4th St. 85 Devonshire St, 


425 East Water St, 


608 Second Ave ,S. 
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FIRST MORTGAGE 


BONDS 


Only A Limited 
Amount of 
These High 

Grade Bonds 


It isn’t always possible to purchase 
United Guaranteed Bonds. 


Bonds of such high character neces- 
sarily must. have back of them only 
the best class of first mortgages. 


Such securities are not always avail- 
able and no United Bonds are ever 
issued unless the underlying securities 
measure up to our requirements. 


Years of experience and our large 
organization of competent engineers 
and appraisers enables us to accurately 
judge real estate values. 


So certain are we of the soundness of 
our methods that we guarantee the 
payment of interest and principal on 
United Guaranteed Bonds. 


Furthermore, there is the additional 
security created by the fact that the 
payment of principal and interest on 
the first mortgages back of United 
Bonds is guaranteed by the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Com- 
pany, or the Maryland Casualty 
Company of Baltimore. 


Bonds with all of these factors of 
safety require the finest kind of under- 
lying securities. 


When contemplating investments, ask 
us if United Guaranteed Bonds are 
available. 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO.,Ltd. 
Howard C. Wade, President 


358 U.S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, Mich. 
Capital $1,000,000. Resources more than $16,000,000 


In Canada, United Bond Company, Limited 
Toronto and Windsor, Ontario 


This coupon will bring complete information 


= 


United States Mortgage Bond Co., Ltd. 
358 U. S. Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me information about Guaranteed 
United First Mortgage Bonds. 


Name 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


a favorite that, altho it weighed only 
416 grains, it was at first difficult to 
introduce the American trade dollar 
authorized by Congress to be coined with 
420 grains of silver so as to overbid and 
outvalue its predecessors. The result of 
this larger value in the trade dollar was 
that when the latter was finally introduced 
it almost immediately disappeared—was 
melted down for bullion because of its 
excess in silver over the current dollar. 
Then came the British dollar, minted 
mostly in Bombay and distributed up and 
down the coast. The piaster from French 
Indo-China also is in use. Some of all 
these dollars varied slightly in weight and 
fineness, and some became mutilated, and 
it became the custom of Chinese bankers 
and money brokers to stamp those up to 
weight with their firm name or symbol 
as a guaranty of value. Sometimes the 
stamp used cut into the coin so deeply as 
to render it concave. Sometimes the 
stamp was merely in indelible ink. In any 
event the use of the ‘‘chop”’ or private 
mark and the use of ‘‘chopped”’ dollars 
has become all but universal to supplement 
bullion in the interior of China, and in 
Chinese banks and money-changers’ shops 
one ean see schroffs or tellers counting 
over silver dollars, dumped from canvas 
or other cotton cloth bags upon a table or 
bench, testing each dollar for weight by 
trained ‘‘feel’’ of the coin, and for fineness 
by elinking each coin against another as it 
passes through their hands—a musical 
clink, clink, clink which haunts one after- 
wards and is associated in the mind with a 
picture of a money shop. And all this is 
preparatory to chopping the dollars. 

So the foreign-coined silver dollar and 
the Chinese-coined dollar which was 
minted in due time with the same general 
quality as the foreign dollar came into 
fairly general use all over China as the 
more convenient tho not the theoretical 
monetary standard of the country. But 
this, too, is merely a part of the tale. 
While the relation of the dollar and the 
tael in their respective values in silver is 
fixt and known, these two units vary in 
their value in relation to each other as 
demand and supply of each vary. Smart 
money sharks in the treaty ports by watch- 
ing dollar and tael values in their relations 
to each other have been known to make 
enough to pay their board by merely trans- 
ferring accounts from dollars to taels or 
taels to dollars from day to day as the 
current values varied in relation to the true 
cozaparative value. 


Now we come to the fractional currency 
which is usedein the minor transactions of 
daily life in Chinese cities. The silver 
dollar, of course, had to be broken up into 
smaller units, and so subsidiary coins were 
minted. ‘Originally these coins were fifty- 
cent, twenty-cent, ten-cent, and five-cent 
pieces.”” The fifty-cent amd five-cent pieces 
have pretty much disappeared. The ten- 
cent and twenty-cent pieces have been 
more popular, partly because they fitted 
into the system of brass and copper coin- 
age—which is another long story in itself, 
to be told later—and also because it was 
more profitable for the various Chinese 
governments to make them. These smaller 
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Baby Sister 


Mother tells how teaching children use of 
Grene Fire Extinguisher saved their lives: 


66 My boy was minding baby sister 
in the attic playroom. Suddenly 
I smelled smoke and rushed fran- 
tically upstairs. 
“Brother was pumping liquid from 
our Fire Extinguisher upon 
a smoking toy-engine, which 
against my orders they had filled 
with kerosene. 


“Tragedy was averted because his 
father had taught sonny the use 
of a Fire Extinguisher. It 99 
saved my children’s lives. 


Every parent should teach children the 
use of a Fire Extinguisher in case 
of fire emergency. A Fire Extin- 
guisher kills fire at its start. 


KILLS FIRE—SAVES LIFE 
PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO., Newark,N. J. 
CAUTION: Use only Sexe Fire Extinguishing 
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_ In no other field is ft more important to do exactly the 
right thing at the right time in the right place than in Soci- 
ety. The authority is The Blue Book of Social Usage— 

Etiquette—in Society, in Business, In Politics, and 
At Home,” by Emily Post. More than 125,000 copies 
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tion—evidence enough of its superiority and accuracy. 
Delightfully written, with a vein of sound philosophy 
throughout. Accept no substitute guides on such an 
Important matter as etiquette. 


8v0. Cloth. 644 pages. Illustrated. $4, net; $4.18, post-paid 
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coins contain a smaller proportion of pure 
silver and a larger proportion of baser 
metal so that the governments have been 
able to make a profit of about 10 per cent. 


by coining these instead of dollars. But 
here came in another complication. The 
small coins were turned out in such 


quantity as to flood the market, and people 
began to think of them in terms of their 
actual silver value. At this point Mr. 
Anderson emphasizes a principle which he 
finds running through the whole Chinese 
monetary system, namely: ‘‘that money 
in China is a commodity.’ It seems that 
“the actual silver value of the subsidiary 
coins is about 10 per cent. below that of 
the dollar, and usually a dollar will change 


from a dollar and eight cents into a 


dollar and ten cents in small coins.” 
But special demands and special needs 
keep the silver value of the coins constantly 
shifting. The practical meaning of this in 
every-day life is thus illustrated by Mr. 
Anderson: 


The uninitiated foreigner on first setting 
up an establishment in China is assured by 
his Chinese cook that his compradore or 
market man will be glad, in fact, he much 
prefers, that supplies be paid for at the 
end of the month or as the foreigner pleases, 
but not from day to day or by eash pur- 
chase. The cook has his little pass-book 
in which is entered each day the purchases 
of the household—ten cents for potatoes, 
three cents for onions, eight cents for 
water chestnuts, fifteen cents for tomatoes, 
ninety-six cents for flour, and so on for 
meat, sugar and other supplies, which in 
China are usually bought in small quantities 
day by day so that the master doesn’t keep 
elose account of totals. All these small 
items are added up at the end of the 
month. They come, say, to $265, and the 
head of the family gives his check or pays 
the cook in silver or other dollars, but in 
dollars, not in small coin. The cook, 
however, has paid or agreed to pay for 
these supplies in small coin on the basis 
of small purchases. When he receives real 
dollars he therefore pockets, in addition to 
his usual commission, about 10 per cent. 
profit on the month’s purchases. In time, 
of course; the foreigner learns. He pays 
the cook on the basis of small money in 
which the purchases are made. But each 
day’s exchange value of the dollar in small 
coin must be known and used in calcu- 
lations. Small wonder that most people 
give it up and pay in the standard dollars 
and oriental patience wins again. 


“Another vista of trouble opens up” 
when we remember that the ordinary small 
change of China, especially through all 
the back country, isn’t silver at all, but 
the brass and copper coins known as 
“‘cash.’”? According to Mr. Anderson, the 
original theory was that the silver tael 
was worth a thousand cash, known as a 
“string.”” Now— 

The Chinese cash is the well-known thin, 
round copper or brass coin with a square 
hole in it known to curio purchasers in 
other lands chiefly because the Chinese at 
one time strung and tied together on red 
cord these coins or baser metal imitations 
of them in such a way as to resemble 


swords which they sold to foreigners for 
perhaps three times their value. The 
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tor in the betterment of 
American business is the 
enlightened attitude of mod- 
ern business men toward 
the helpful service of Mod- 
ern Accountancy. 


Day book and ledger— 
mute in their dry old pages 
of yesterday—are alive and 
eloquent to-day. Figures 
are made to talk—talk all 
the time; and Modern 
Accountancy is the Great 
Interpreter. 


Progressive Business takes 
no step without this Great 
Interpreter. In the Budget 
“‘he”’ lives and guides. His 
sure and constant hand con- 
trols the throttle of costs. 
His outlook on trade and 
financial conditions is the 
basis of the most practical 
kind of vision. 


He analyzes—arranges— 
coordinates. He balances, 
stabilizes and compels im- 
provement. Management is 
his steward. He is the ma- 
terial brain of executive 
control. 


Modern Business, and the 
modern commonwealth, owe 
much to this Great Inter- 
preter. And the pleasantest 
thought is that both are so 
willing to listen and so eager 
to accept his interpretation. 
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the Thousand Islands... plunging 
through the foaming Rapids of 
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thousand thrills of pleasure. 


No water trip in all 
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senger Traffic Manager, CANADA 
STEAMSHIP LINES, Ltd., 9 Victoria 
Square, Montreal, Canada. 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


“string” of cash in theory represented a 
tael and later, in some places a dollar, and 
they were so called because the cash were 
strung on a cord to the value of a tael or 
dollar and passed from hand to hand as a 
single coin until they were broken up for 
small purchases. 


But here again comes in the law of 
supply and demand and the “‘string” 
might have as few as 600 or as many 
as 1,200 cash, as affected by ‘‘demand, 
supply, the value of metal, official pilfering 
or squeeze.’ But, any way, most of the 
small purchases in China, even in the big 
seacoast cities, are made in “‘cash,’”’ and 
this cash may vary in relation to the tael 
or dollar, to the small silver coinage, to its 
own metal value, and then there might be 
differences in value ‘‘in each and all. these 
respects in all the various ports and markets 
of the country.’’ So there is no use in 
following it any further. It might only 
be added that in late years the Chinese 
mints have been issuing copper cents which 
have varied in value, in terms of all the 
other currencies, with their rate of pro- 
duction and the world price of copper. 

Up to this point Mr. Anderson has been 
talking about metal money. There is a 
whole new chapter of complications having 
to do with paper currency. Way back in 
the days of the Sung Dynasty, in the 
tenth century A. D., the Chinese Govern- 
ment fell into the habit of issuing certifi- 
cates of deposit when there was a shortage 
of metallic currency. And in consequence 
China again and again went through all 
the agonies of inflation and deflation that 
European nations have become acquainted 
with since the World War. This paper, by 
the way, was always supposed to be based 
on silver; gold has been too searce in China 
to use for money. In recent times most 
of the paper money used in China has been 
issued by the foreign banks in the treaty 
ports, and it has been good, sound money. 
It has always maintained a stable value 
within a reasonable distance of the place of 
issue. Sometimes it has circulated at a 
discount at a distance; sometimes as a 
premium because of the inconvenience of 
transporting large quantities of silver. 
There was a time during the war when the 
paper money of a certain Hongkong bank 
was actually worth a fifth more than the 
silver dollars upon which it was based. 
A good deal of paper money has been 
issued by various Chinese governments and 
military dictators, which has had varying 
value. 

In all this change, says Mr. Anderson, 
“the Chinese usually regard the silver tael 
or dollar as the real_standard unit, and 
transactions in paper currency, including 
the payment of debts, when made in 
paper currency, are usually made with due 
reference to the actual value of the currency 

(in the silver-standard.’” . < 
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nurse? 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


February 23.—The_ British Government 
asks Soviet Russia to discontinue anti- 
British propaganda. 


Italy and Chile sign a treaty of concilia- 
tion and juridical regulation. 


February 26.—Capt. Clinton F. Woolsey, 
pilot of the Detroit, and Lieut. John W. 
Benton, his relief pilot, are killed when 
the New York and Defroit airplanes of 
the Good-Will Squadron circling South 
America collide and fall at Buenos Aires. 


The Russian Soviet Government says 
that it will ‘‘continue its policy of 
peace,’” and ‘‘will sincerely welcome 
any mutual step toward peace on the 
part of Great Britain,” in reply to the 
British Government’s note complaining 
of Soviet propaganda. 


February 28.—It is announced in Wash- 
ington and London that Great Britain 
has accepted the United States Govern- 
ment’s invitation to confer on the 
further limitation of naval armament. 


March 1.—The Government party, the 
Kensei-Kai, absorbs the Seiyu-honto 
or third party, which has previously 
held the balance of power in the 
Japanese Parliament. 


The British Privy Council awards to 
Newfoundland about 110,000 square 
miles of territory involved in its dispute 
with Canada over the boundary of 
Labrador. 


DOMESTIC 


February 23.—President Coolidge signs 
the Radio Control bill. 


February 24.—The House votes, 208 to 
172, for immediate construction of 
three cruisers, in lieu of ten blue-prints 
for ships to be constructed in the future, 
and -appropriates $450,000 to begin 
construction. 


In a letter to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, Secretary of State 
Kellogg says that the Borah plan to 
send an investigating committee to 
Nicaragua and Mexico would be un- 
wise and inopportune. 


The State Department announces that it 
has been informed that a British war- 
ship has been dispatched to Corinto, 

. Nicaragua, for the protection-of- British 
citizens. 


February 25.—President Coolidge vetoes 
the MeNary-Haugen farm-relief bill on 
the grounds that it is unconstitutional 
and economically unsound. 


The Senate concurs in the House amend- 
ment to the naval bill appropriating 
$450,000 to begin construction of three 
cruisers authorized in 1924. - 


President Coolidge signs the McFadden- 
Pepper branch banking bill. 


February 26.—The Senate confirms the 
nomination of Leland Harrison as 
Minister to Sweden, J. Butler Wright 
as Minister to Hungary, and Hugh R. 
Wilson as Minister to Switzerland. 


February 28.—The Supreme Court voids 
the Fall-Doheny oil leases as fraudulent. 


The Supreme Court holds the New York 
State anti-ticket scalping law uncon- 
stitutional. 


Senator Borah makes public the reply of 
President Calles of Mexico to his re- 
quest for information regarding attitude 
of oil companies toward Mexico’s new 
petroleum law. - 


The House Judiciary Committee decides 
not to start impeachment proceedings 
against Judge Frank Cooper of the 
Northern District of New York. 
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Saves Tools 


All tools last longer when oiled regu- 
larly with 3-in-One. They look better, 
too, and do better, faster work. 3-in- 
One has just the right viscosity—light 
enough to. penetrate quickly—heavy 
enough to stay put and oil perfectly. 


Rubbed on any tool, 3-in-One prevents 
rust by penetrating the microscopic 
pores, providing a water-proof film that 
won't easily rub off. 


Rubbed on wooden handles, 3-in-One 
cleans, polishes and preserves. 


Used on oil stones, 3-in-One produces 
keen edges quickly. 


3-in-One 
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Tools that are used. regularly should be:treated= 
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3-in-One before putting away. 


3-in One is an oil compound, far superior to any 
straight mineral oil or any cheap lubricating oil. 
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Handy Oil Cans and in three sizes of bottles. 
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130LE. William St. New York, N. Y. 
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CHOP-SUEY 


Turre are big stakes in China—and big mistakes.—Tacoma 
Ledger. 

For us China is China: For John Bull, China is India’s 
neighbor.—Boston Herald. 


Tur gold that other nations have invested in China is the real 
yellow peril.—El Paso Times. 


Yet how ean it be a civil war in China with the bolshies taking 
a hand?—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


Tue open door in China now resolves itself into a question of 
which way it will swing.— Wichita Eagle. 


Tur U.S. 8S. Pittsburgh is at Shanghai. To provide the smoke- 
screen, we assume. — 


American Lumberman 
(Chicago). 


Tue Lirerary Digest —— E = ‘ 
says the Chinese are not BF ALL 
wasteful with anything. PO AMIE EINE: 
How about consonants? 4, SHRINKEE o 
\ 2 


—WNashville Banner. Ne 
\ 


““Cuina for the Chi- 
nese’? may be a good 
slogan, but it doesn’t ex- 
plain which Chinese.— 
Memphis Commercial A p- 
peal. 


Cuina should keep at 
least one foreigner, just 
to keep .the people mad 
enough to unite.—Pub- 
lishers: Syndicate (Chi- 
cago). 


Axourt all the Chinese 
rival war-lords are fight- 
ing for, as we understand 
it, is the. drag, in the 
dragon.— Weston (Ore.) 
Leader. 


Youna Chinese sheiks 
are wearing Oxford bags. 
No wonder there is gen- 
eral indignation in China 
at the British — Nashville 
Banner. | | j 
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Heap-tine: U.  S. 
Lands 200 Marines in 
Shanghai.- Those 450,- 
000,000 Chinese had bet- 
ter be careful.—New | 
York American. 


Our ex-doughboys are hoping that the open door in China 
won’t cause any of them to be caught in the draft.—#I Paso 
Times. 


Ir is hoped the present Chinese leaders will come through 
safely; it would be hard to learn a lot of new names.—Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


THERE’s one gleam of silver from the Far Eastern cloud. 
China isn’t likely to expect the United States to pay for her war. 
—Weston (Ore.) Leader. 


As the war grows intense in China it doesn’t seem possible 
that all those armies can keep away from one another and avoid 
an accident.—Wichita Eagle. 


aon NEW nation is being born in China,” says Professor Quigley 
of the University of Minnesota. It must be triplets judging from 
the racket.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


No matter which army wins in China the name of the winning 
general never will become popular with compositors and proof- 
readers.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 


Tere have been thirty full-fledged revolutions in China since 
that country ceased to be a monarchy. Portugal and Central 
America will have to look to their laurels.—Lowisville Courier- 
Journal. 


Cuina wants the League of Nations to do something about 
Great Britain having sent armed forces into Shanghai. This 
furnishes the first distinctly humorous note that has crept into 
the Chinese disturbances.— Nashville Banner. 
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BLUE MONDAY 


—Cargill for the Central Press Association. 


“QOyina is a sleeping giant’’—having nightmares.—Salt Lake 
Telegram. 

As far as China is concerned, the Powers have a greed.—EHlL 
Paso Times. 

Curna’s open door appears to have become a revolving door.— 
Buffalo Courier and Express. 

Curva is a backward country. But we do wish she’d look 
where she’s backing.—Dallas News. 


Srrtu, the northern China Government will have a look in as 
long as it has a Pekin.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Tunas have now reached the point where we are rushing to 
protect. our altruism in 
China.—El Paso Times. 


Cuina seems to beadd- 
ing the open trap-door. 
—Boston Herald. 


Curna’s troubles arise 
in every quarter, or—to 
be more exact—in every 
foreign quarter.—Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot. 


AREN’T those Chinese 
perfectly precious! Ima- 
gine a nation wishing to 
run its own business.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Our foreign policy is 
England for the English 
“sparrows and China for 
Chinese music.— Mem- 
phis Commercial A ppeal. 


Iraty is the only coun- 
try shaped like a boot, 
but China is the only 
country functioning like 
one.— Jersey City Journal. 


MIssIONARIES are com- 
ing out of China on every 
ship, but there is plenty 
of work for them here in 
the old home.—Dallas 
News. 


StrRiKERS the world 
over sometimes lose their 
heads, but not as gen- 
erally or as effectively as 
the Chinese.— Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Wuat impresses us about the Chinese troubles is that they 
have been able to keep the Diaz boys out of them so far.—New 
York Evening Post. 


DesertTions in China are so frequent that the war may 
eventually be decided by ascertaining which army has the most 
popular generals.—Washington Star. 


In China a good many cotton-goods consumers are getting 
their heads chopped off—and here we are with our cotton surplus 
still on hand.— Montgomery Advertiser. 


“Sun Foreed Back to Within Sixty Miles of Shanghai.”’— 
New York Times. This is alleged to be the first time the feat 
has been accomplished since Joshua.—New York Times. 


Anysopy that hasever tried to convince one Chinaman of an 
error ina laundry ticket realizes the futility of arguing with 
400,000,000 Chinamen on foreign policy.—Dallas News. 


We have just discovered why the Chinese want to drive out all 
foreigners. A Canton restaurant has recently introduced that 
strange American dish, chop-suey.—New York Evening Post. 


GENERAL Sun’s troops looted Hangchow before retreating, 
which sounds very shocking to New York and Chieago which are 
looted every day by forces that never retreat.—Asheville Times. 


Now in addition to war, riots and other forms of disorder, 
China has an industrial strike involving 65,000 workers. Chris- 
tian civilization seems to be making more progress in China at 


present than in any other quarter of the globe-—Houston Post- 
Dispatch. 


